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1899 — 1920 


As the Loeomobile enters its twenty-first season of activity. it 
seems appropriat and desirabie to make an expression of appre: lation 


l 


to the ma admirers and Support rs of our unusual poli ies. 


The Locomobile as is well Known. is conceded the foremost position 
among motor cars. \broad as well as at home. the reputation of the car 
is of the highest: and ita specifi illustration were needed. the selection 
of the Locomobile as the ear for General Pershing to use officially in 


France, is suflicient to express the esteem in which the ear is held. 


kverv one knows also that the oreat prestige of the Locomobile was 

built up I) ears of constant adherence to the most elevated standards 

of design and workmanship. And every one further understands that 
| 


= ' ‘ 
extraordinary extremes of care and purnstaking have been gone to in the 


Locomobile Works, so as to make each eat sup rior in detail. 


Such traditions and such ideals greatly encourage and stimulate 
the always ditheult task of maintaining and increasing high quality: and 
they point the way clearly to a continuance of the policies that made 


such a success possible, 


ln a word the Locomobile will continue to be a ear of the greatest 
streneth. luxury. and refinement. and the name Locomobile willalways 
all EXpPresstor of the utmost high quality. 


The present model will be continued. There will be no radical 


changes. The Locomobile poliey is thus re-affirmed: and the car will go 


on to greater and greater triumphs in its own peculiar and special field. 
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HARPER’S 


FOR APRIL 


Following Sherman’s March 


STEPHEN GRAHAM, the well-known English writer, has written for HarpER’s MAGAZINE a 
series of articles relating his impressions of the new South. Taking for his itinerary the route 
of the famous “March to the Sea,” he tramped through Georgia, observing and recording the 
characteristic features of the people and the changes that have taken place in the past half- 
century. The first article will appear in the April number. 


The Guardian of the Constitution 


GaittarD Hunt contributes an article on the Supreme Court—an institution without its 
parallel in the world—and shows how silent and efficient is its working and how the effect of 
its decisions reaches through all the strata of our national life. 


The Fairyland of Science 


ALrrep J. Lorka in “* The New Vision” writes of the astounding recent developments of molecular 
physics. He explains the experiments within the last few years which have made visible to 
the naked eye the track of atoms and possible their computation—forty million times beyond 
the range of the microscope. Illustrated with diagrams. 


The Kingdom of the Movies 


Harrison Ruopes gives a colorful picture of the animated and picturesque life in the Califor- 


nia towns invaded by the great moving-picture corporations. Illustrations in tint by George 
Wright. 


The Modest American 


Fiera CAMPBELL SPRINGER discourses on the subject, ““Are Americans Braggarts?”” She be- 
lieves that the war—and offers numerous instances in support of her belief—has changed one 


national characteristic and that we have become the most modest people on the face of the 
earth. 


Troglodytes of the Canaries 


CHARLES WELLINGTON FuRLONG contributes an interesting article on the primitive cave-dwell- 
ing communities of the Canary Islands. Illustrated with photographs. 


The Psychology of the Half-Educated Man 


Proressor Epwarp L. Tuornpike of Columbia University considers the facts and dangers 
of partial education. His conclusion is that the wise man, knowing his limitations, will go to 
the expert for knowledge, whereas the pseudo-thinker, trusting to his omniscence, is a danger 
to the community. 


Unusual Short Stories 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Margaret Cameron, Anzia Yezierska, 
and Blair Niles. 
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= = = oscil ing out rare harmonies in a score of music, has its 
counterpart in the pure voice of The Cheney. | 
- = 
LY | Through an original application of acoustic prine}- 
ew ples, The Cheney has made a wonderful contribu- 
— tion to music. Records awaken to new loveliness. | 
Overtones heretofore hidden are revealed. 
Through a series of orches- ; 
| iudl aamtiane tha Chae The painstaking care given to the perfection of each 
| igen a detail in The Cheney stamps ita masterpiece. “THE 
} its tones, and gives them ~ ” 
that rich quality which dis- Loncer You Pray It, Toe Sweeter Ir Grows 
tinduishes the original from 
q mere reproduction. 
| 
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C \» Early Spring Publications 








The English poet-journalist CECIL ROBERTS now /ecturing 


America gathers the best of his verse into one volume entitled 


POEMS 


Those who have heard Mr. Roberts read his \ — and tell of his experiences know that 
is — time since an Eng e bes terary man has drawn such enthusiastic response from 
ice. John Masefield, is Introduc Pasig says, ‘He has a quick eye for characters, 
a lit vely sense of rhythm, and a fondne ss for people, which should make his future work as re- 
markable as his present promise.’ His verse is full of youth, joy of life and of romance, 


all tou hed with the young poet’s wisdom. Net $1.50 


SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS By TAKE JONESCU 


With an Introduction by Lord Bryce 








Rumania’s foremost statesman, leader of the Conservative Party and ex-Prime Minister, 


gives his personal experiences and interviews with the Kaiser, King Charles of Rumania, 
Lord Grey, M. Poincare M. Venizelos and other figures of international significance. 
; g with interest and amazing information—the most enjoyable book of reminiscences 
that we have published for a long time. Net $3.00. 


GHOSTS | HAVE SEEN By VIOLET TWEEDALE 


A remarkable book on ghostly 





yhenomena—stories of spectral visitants and psychic 
phenomena vouched for to the auth * by such people as Robert Browning, the Countess of 
Cromartie, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Colin Campbell and the Duchess of Sutherland. Mrs. 
Tweedale has studied the supernatural for years and her book, with its thrilling stories, 
giving the names of people and places, is a serious contribution to ghost literature. Net $2.00 


MY BOHEMIAN DAYS By HARRY _FURNISS 


The famous caricaturist writes of the Bohemian London he knew so intimately. ‘Apart 
from being delightful reading, these recollections should prove of great historical interest.’’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. With 12; tlustrations by the author. Net $4.50 





Early Fiction 


WYNDHAM'S PAL By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


A romance of adventure, intrigue and achievement in t 
With frontispiece. Net 1 75 


MY REST CUR E By GEORGE ROBEY 


An uproarious story by the funniest man on the English stage. Illustrated by John 
Hassal f. Net $1.40 








he dark lagoons of the Caribbean. 





THE LINE’S BUSY By ALBERT E. ULLMAN 


Goldie, the telephone operator in a large hotel, writes her friend Myrtle all about 
the multitude of th ings that happen around her busy switchboard. JIlustrated by C. A. 
Voight Net $7.00 
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HERE 


bre yad 


are some themes of literature so 
and elemental that they seem to 
have captured the imagination of mankind 
for all time. The great adventure play of 


youth and love is one of them, aud _ no- 


where has the setting for that drama been 
more propitious than in our own virgin 
West—the West of strong men, of lovely 
wildernesses, and artists’ dreams. 

It is perhaps a pity 
that sO Many feeble 
hands have’ under- 
taken the task of por- 
traving that loveli- 
ness. The temptation 


One 
is minded of the old 
Arthurian tale of the 
mighty that 
a strong hand 


has been strong! 


sword 
many 
tried to wrench from 
but 
that only one hand in 


its fastenings, 


all England was des- 
tined to wield. 

From the moment 
that Zane Grey takes 
hold of his elemental 
story, there is no 
question but that the 
hand is strong enough 
to wield the 
There is something in 





Swe rd. 


the sureness of touch. 
in the artistry 
which the 


with 
woods and —- 
mountains emerge as ee oe oe 
the background of his 
epic that makes the reader congratu- 
late himself on his discovery before he 
read many pages in The Man of the Forest. 
Readers are not cynical about the ordinary 
Western story just because it amuses them 
to find fault. The more sophisticated the 
reader—the more cynical, too, for that mat- 
ter—the louder is apt to be his whoop of joy 
when he discovers a tale of high adventure 
that he can really throw himself into unre- 
servedly; that he can enjoy and at the same 


story, 


has 








Zane GReyY 


Man of the Forest 





time admire. Many hands have 
Arthurian sword. When the hand does ap- 
pear that is strong enough to wield it, sooner 


And 


Zane Grey is more and more coming into his 


tried the 


or later that hand receives recognition, 


own in recognition as a genuine and profound 
artist. 

All this is an afterthought. I was not 
speculating on problems of literary crafts- 
manship while I was 
reading The Man of 
the Forest. IT was too 
busy wondering 
Helen and 


Bo Rayner were 


whether 
ever 
going to be rescued 
from their plight by 
Milt Dale, 
trembling at the 
things that might 
happen when his 
giant 


sturdy 


cougar Was 
prowling around loose, 
and all but whisper- 
Milt’s ear, 
when he was down on 
his luck, She 


ing into 


does 


love vou, vou {« 0! ag 
Incidentally, Milt’s 
love for the woods 


and open places and 
the way in which he 
communicated that 
love to Helen Raynor 
rang true. 

If the 
cession of incidents in 
The Man of the Forest 
—the kidnapping intrigue, the furious rides 
on lonely trails, and the clash of weapons 
arouses the 





stirring suc- 


universal boy in us, there is 
something in the sweeping story that arouses 
the poet in us, too. When the reader finds 
himself reveling in the beauty of a landscape, 
in the feeling of isolation from crowds, it is 
a sign of two things—that the nature back- 
ground has been merged into the story with 
unobtrusive art, and that the workmanship 


is sincere. In the last analysis, an author 








THE 


cannot convey the subtle flavor and poetry 
of an experience that he does not himself feel 
deeply. 

To mark out for one’s own the great epic 
the stories around which the tradi- 
tions and dreams of a nation are gathered 


themes 


requires literary courage. When such a work 
achieves greatness, the people of whom and 
for whom it is written are apt to let some 
other nation be the first to pay tribute to its 
artistry. They are too near the trees to see 
the woods. 

Rupert Hughes, who is a keen observer 
of life and letters, has commented on this 
“Tf he 


a Russian writing of the Tartars and 


point in connection with Zane Grey: 
were 
steppes, he would be hailed as a giant by all 
the reviewers who can see nothing noble on 
this side of the Atlantic. I admire the Rus- 
sians, but I place Zane Grey on a high peak, 
too. 

* To me he has more of the epic spirit than 
any other living He gives the 
ruggedness, tremendous- 


American. 
bigness, 


Homeric 


ness to his people. His landscapes are in 


themselves thrilling. There is that much- 
abused word ‘gripping’; Zane Grey first 


grips his characters and their emotions and 
their scenes—grips them with a great hand, 
molds them simply, but bigly, and sets them 
before us in a kind of majestic simplicity.” 
There is all that “majestic simplicity,” 
with a theme worthy of its expression, in the 
pages of The Man of the Forest. 
“THE INSIDE 


STORY OF THE 


FERENCE ” 
We all know that the Paris of the armistice 
was weary and apprehensive; weary of the 


PEACE CON- 


war, weary of politics, weary of the worn-out 
framework of existence, filled with a vague, 
nameless apprehension of the unknown. So 
much one gathered at the time from the less 
strictly guarded Reviews and Journals. But 
so far one has had to piece together, from a 
multitude of fragments, from hearsay, from 
letters, from private documents, that crept 
into print, the multicolored, baffling pictures 
of the Peace Congress as it really was. 

Here is the vital 
of the months during which we 

Doctor Dillon’s book, The Inside 
Story of the Peace Confe rence, is a guide-book 


first complete and 
story 


waited. 


to the personalities, the principalities, and 
the problems of the Congress. It is not an 
“inside story ” in the sense of diplomatic gos- 
sip or back stairs intriguing, but it is the ex- 


traordinarily frank story of the rise and fall 
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of dynasties, the real facts as to what the 
* Big Five” did to settle the world questions. 

For years Doctor Dillon has studied, 
traveled, and lived in the European coun- 
tries, and he knows the methods and person- 
His 
wide acquaintance opened many doors to 
him in Paris which remained closed to other 
writers and journalists. And because of his 
special training he was able to interpret 
words and facts which were either mysterious 
or wholly incomprehensible to the unin- 
itiated, 


alities of every chancellery in Europe. 


His book is about the nations of the world 
whose representatives came to Paris; about 
the Jews, what they expected and what they 
got; about Poland, Russia, Greece, Serbia, 
Egypt, Bulgaria, Syria, Persia—how they all 
came to Paris in search of self-determination; 
how that hope died when the Fourteen 
Points were lost in the diplomatic maelstrom; 
how the Persians painfully walked the streets, 
awaiting the hearing at the Conference which 
never came; how the Egyptians hung upon 
the door that never opened; how Bulgaria, 
an enemy to the Allied cause, profited at the 
hands of the Conference, while Serbia and 
Greece, both Allies, were despoiled 

The studies of the great men of the Con- 
ference are keen, and revealing. 

For example, Lloyd George at the Peace 
Table proved that a good war leader may 
be a poor peace leader. Recognizing his 
qualities of leadership—his stirring of the 
soul of the nation in its darkest hour—Doctor 
Dillon cannot but deplore his opportunism, 
which so many times during the conference 
crossed the line to shiftlessness. As an Amer- 
ican journalist said of him, “Mr. Lloyd 
George has a very keen sense of humor and 
a great power over the multitude, but with 
this he displays a startling indifference to, 
if not ignorance of, the larger affairs of 
nations.” The stories current of his praise- 
worthy curiosity about the places which he 
was busy distributing to the peoples whose 
destinies he was forging, would be highly 
amusing if the subject were only a private 
individual and his motive a desire for useful 
information, but on the representative of a 
great empire they shed a light in which the 
dignity of his country was necessarily af- 
fected and his own authority deplorably 
diminished. 

Doctor Dillon’s book is full of absorbing 
interest. It has much color, frankness, hu- 
manness, and humor. Critical, of course, and 
often ironical, in its portrayal of the men 
































IN THIS GREAT AGE 


YOU NEED THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


This is a crucial age, a time of great changes, a live, awakened, alert age, an age of great iritia- 
tive, of great progress, an age of interests that are world wide. Momentous social, political, indus- 
tric : and economic changes are affecting the welfare of this nation and every country in the world. 

I m hil tas taken up his or her peace time pursuits with a new wt holesomeness and a new vigor. 
inte rested in the government and affairs of their own city, state and country, but have 
» people and in the political and social conditions of many nations none ut the world. 
1 correct, authoritative and comprehensive information on the many subjects in which they are 

of this awakening? They naturally turn to the wonderful storehouse of knowledge—the world's 
authcritative information—the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The Britannica provides a founda- 





rue 
ect ¢ 





ion t f subj <n whi h will be uppermost in our minds for years to come. It is a book for Americans today who 
are waking up to new thoughts, new work and new interests. t . 
he Britannica’s splendid industrial and business arti- 
A Marvelous Library of Knowledge. cles written by great a rts give you a thorough insight into 
This great w 341 000 separate articles is marvelous- our present domestic and international problems which we 
ly comy met in a way that you can understand as citizens of a democracy must help solve for the common 
science, indust t t eligion, engineering, chemistry, 





good. This wonderful book, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, lit 


a arct cture, geology, geography, law erally spreads out before the reader the knowledge of the whole 
and physics. You and your family will find the Britannica a world. An hour a day with the Britannica will give you as clear 
liberal education. In answer to the hundred and one questions and comprehensive an_idea_of the rest of the world as we 
which every day come to your mind—to your wife's and chil Americans now have of the States of the Union. 
dren's mind questions which arise at your club or in your 


business—it will tell you more about everything than you The Woman of Today Needs the Britannica. 
can get from any other source. Woman's position, politically, industrially and econom- 











What About Our Post-War Problems? ically, has radically changed the past few years. Woman 

There are many highly important problems confront- mane become a power in politics, for her vote is respected 
is Se Wi re the 1 modities high? Will and valued The sensible woman of today is studying the cost 
ing u ny a ne | aeons ug x of foods, food markets and food values The Britannica is 
wage BO gs hig or adually fall? Each invaluable to women with its splendid articles on politics, on 
war cod ad its great rec riod, with conditions industries, on foods and on everything pertaining to the home 
peculiarly oe ire illelfag our present times Are you interested in The Britannica probably reaches its supreme service in it 
the gre R an riddle? What will be France's future? use for children, as it supplements their school studies 
Germany's fu ? Will Great Britain regain her trade answers the many questions which every bright and normal 
dominance or will the United States obtain such commercial boy and girl ask, and this great book is a wise and authoritative 


world supremacy? teacher. 


BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


As First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 
29 Volumes Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 





15,000 Maps and Illustrations. The balance is in 
Small Monthly Payments. 
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Our present small stock of sets is printed on the genu- Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 
ine India paper—the light, thin but o ue sheet which Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, III. 
has proved an ideal medium on which to print the Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your illustrated Book 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Act today—NOW—by clip- No . giving full information about the new Encyclo 
Piny the coupon and sending for the beautifully illus- paedia Britannica. Also tell me what I will have to pay for 


- . : one of the remaining sets of the Handy Volume issue of the 
trated book telling all about the Britannica. Britannica printed on genuine India paper 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. | rs 
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who arbitrated the destinies of Europe, it is 
a book which gives one the sense of under- 
standing not the Conference alone, but the 
men and motives that were behind it. 


‘OPEN GATES TO RUSSIA” 

The secret of Russia’s hold on the Amer- 
ican imagination may be that Russia is a land 
of mystery, of perpetual surprises, and un- 
answered questions. But Russia is more than 
that—she stands to-day as a challenge to the 
American enterprise that has never respected 
harriers. 

Malcolm W. Davis is one of those Amer- 
icans Whose mission in the world seems to be 
proving that the vaunted American initia- 
tive is not dead. Serving first asa Y. M.C. A. 
man and then as an official of the Committee 
on Public Information in Russia, he quickly 
mastered the Russian language and got to 
know the people. The Czecho-Slovak legion- 
ary—as heroic a figure in his tragic march 
across Siberia as the pages of history afford 
from the days of Homer—the Russian peas- 
ant, and the revolutionary, Mr. Davis knows 
as men he cigarettes with, 
chatted with, and fought boredom witb in 


has smoked 
lonely interior villages and Siberian towns. 
When he talks of them he describes them as 
human beings, not as members of factions 
that for mysterious reasons are bent toward 
th's principle or that. 

Some of the things that Mr. Davis ccn- 
siders worthy of special comment in Open 
Gates to Russia are significant of this keen 
observance of human values—as when he 
tells that Russian audiences were indifferent 
to pictures of American officials on the 
“movie” screen, and were only mildly in- 
terested in evidence of our stupendous ma- 
chinery for war, but cheered lustily at nature 
pictures of the American West. Mr. Davis, 
too, has a genuine feeling for the beauty of 
Russian scenery, folk-life, and art. 

The title, Open Gates to Russia, is some- 
thing of a challenge to American business 
Indicating vast markets for American 
agricultural implements, railway equipment, 
tools, and manufactures of all sorts, Mr. 
Davis decries the delay and timidity in re- 


opening commercial relations. He has a 
Russia for the American 
farmer, too—the message that the Russian 
peasant, groping for a surer footing, wants a 
closer relationship with his fellow-farmers 
here. Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that publication of Mr. Davis’s book comes 
simultaneously with the lifting of the em- 


message from 
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bargo on Russia. Open Gates to Russia is a 
particularly timely contribution. 
*“OUR UNSEEN GUEST” 

There are many surprises in store fer the 
person who tackles psychic research for the 
first time. Perhaps the most startling of them 
all is the discovery that the people who are 
interested in spiritualism are not necessarily 
“old and people who are disap- 
pointed in life, but young, healthy folks, 
abundantly alive, and tackling the new sci- 
ence joyously as a new sphere of intellectual 
conquest. zs 

One feels at the outset that he would like 
to know Joan and Darby, the pleasant young 


fogies 


couple whose adventures in spirit communi- 
cation are set down in the pages of Our 
Unseen Guest. In the first place, they do not 
take themselves too seriously, and that is in 
their favor. In the second place, they begin 
with a normal, healthy skepticism that 
makes the reader, whatever his previous con- 
victions, be open-minded about their dis- 
coveries when they do simply and sincerely 
chronicle them. 

To these two young people—their iden- 
tity is not revealed—there came certain 
spirit communications from a slain soldier 
who is named as Stephen. The adventure 
started with the discovery of an old ouija- 
board, and when the ouija first began to 
record messages, each was inclined to believe 
that the other was fooling. When Joan and 
Darby learned that that was not the case, 
they took it up in real earnest. Clearer and 
clearer came the messages of Stephen, telling 
of his death and of conditions in the world 
beyond. But they still accepted the reality 
of this experience grudgingly—even after 
Stephen enjoined them to look for a certain 
war-book, and, discovering that book, they 
found his full and complete story set down 
in it. They tested him further, and Stephen, 
who had not possessed a limitless stock of 
patience in his physical existence, grumbled, 
but gave them the evidence they craved. 
Then came the long sessions when Stephen 
told his philosophy. 

Here, too, the sense of a live, vital human 
personality persists. The philosophy that 


comes from Stephen’s voice in the other 
world is a saner, more common-sense system 
of thought than the doctrines of many a 
famous thinker. And, when the spirit world 
begins to send messages that really make 
sense, as is the case in Our Unseen Guest, it 
is time to begin taking spiritualism seriously. 




















Beginning in 
next month’s Harper’s 


A New Series of Detective Stories 
By G. K. Chesterton 


Every one remembers Mr. Chesterton's famous 
Father Brown stories—one of the most fasci- 
nating and intriguing series of detective stories 
ever written 

The leading figure in the new series is an inves- 


tigator of a novel and absolutely unique sort 


“The Man Who Knew Too Much” 


The first of these stories, to appear in the April 
Harper's, is entitled 


“The Face in the Target” 
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How we made our home 


evenings a delight 


—As told by Frances Kane, 15 
years old and her brother Steve 


“When we were little kids, Father used to tell us 
tore said) = bFranees “But ulter we got into 
High School both Father and Mother said we didn’t 

pre tt mit I spent quite a lot of time 

girls’ houses and Steve began to rur 
g th his ‘Gang It was pret 
} home with Father always scolding because 
Ther \ ng Father bought a copv of St 
Nicho on the news-stand and brought it home 
He gave to us and said, *There’s a story in there 
l want to re when vou get through with it” We 
i g tu talking 
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St. Nicholas Magazine, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Subscription Dept. P-9 


Enclosed is $3 check, draft or money order 


for « 


ear’s subscription. 


| “‘LIGHTNIN’” 

If a reader of psychic literature wanted 
further proof that the souls that God created 
do not die, it might be pointed out that som 
times a character created by man bids fair 
to be immortal. That kind of immortality 
is the kind that George Eliot craved—to 
on living in the memories of new generations. 


It is hard to realize that Broadway has 
been _the birthplace of one of the great folk 





a 














characters, and that out of the theater of our 
| own day has come one of those well-beloved 
creatures of literature who have a universal 
place in the hearts of the people. Lightnin’ 
Bill Jones” has come into his own and 
He took the 


American stage by storm with his quaint 


threatens to live on forever. 


personality and lovable perverseness, and now 
he stalks the pages of a novel in the same lei- 
surely fashion, with the same grand assurance. 
And why shouldn’t any man who had hit 
on as bright an idea as old Lightnin’s hold 
his head high? Lightnin’ thought it was in- 
genious of himself to think out the plan of 
that hotel on the border-line between Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, and the world agreed 
with him. From all points of the compass 
came the ladies ambitious to be freed of their 
spouses. The hotel was a great success—that 
is, the Nevada side of it. 
Now, they gave Lightnin’ his name be- 
| cause he was as slow as lightning is fast, but 





he wa’n’t no slouch when it came to thinking! 





























The Famous Christian Herald 


RED LETTER BIBLE 


Printed on American Bible Paper 


HE only genuine edition of the Red Letter Bible is the Authorized or King 

James’ Version unchanged save for the variation of the color in the type. Two 
colors (Red and Black) are employed, in accordance with the simple plan devised 
by the late Dr. Louis Klopsch, the Originator of the Red Letter principle applied 
to the Holy Scriptures. 


What Is a Red Letter Bible? 


1. In the Old Testament the passages quoted by 
our Lord, or directly related to incidents to which 
he referred, are Printed in Red. 


2. In the New Testament, the words univer- 
sally accepted as those of the Saviour are Printed 
in Red. 


3. A Red Star (¥&) immediately following a verse 
in the Old Testament indicates that the verse 
embodies a prophetic reference to Christ as the 
coming Messiah. 


The Christian Herald Red Letter Bible Con- 
tains 


919 Pages for the Old Testament 

284 “ for the New Testament 
32 ‘* Bible Readers’ aids and helps 
16 Maps in colors 





1251 Total Pages 


The text is set in Bold-Face Minion, especially de- 
signed for this work. This gem of a Bible, small in 





bulk, light in weight, very legible and very durable, 





weighs only 20 ounces. It is bound in American Bible 
Leather, overlapping edges, red-under-gold, with silk ribbon 
marker, and makes altogether the handiest and most satisfac- 
tory Bible now on the market. 


We send this SUPERB BIBLB, together with The Christian Herald for one whole year for $5.00 
Think of it, for only $2.00 over the regular subscription to The Christian Herald you can secure 
this splendid Bible. It is the greatest Bible value we have ever been able to offer. 

This bible is sold separately, postpaid for......... 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 752 Bible House, New York 
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A Trainload of Books 


What Clarkson is Doing 
for the Book Buyer 






con wor of all t ndarda thor 
~ahneet: every book was pce the ihc 
WHY? L ave no agents and 


sell you just the book you want—ali 
new—many at a ) caving of from 5o te 9:0 





Se Y xay ays 
f If not at omy ex- 
pense: i ‘owe me nothing. 
1 Supply Any Book i in Print. Write Me 
SAMPLE PRICES: bh 
Centur yclo $i 
a, | Fi t ect Me nory, $1.00 
P pr $1: My ri r we 
pr $ Rare t ‘ 
Fa I $6 .00—$2.25 Liver $2.25 
I lope Qu wDS, I r t 
3 —$ on) 
What All Married People $ 
St kK $3 | F 
Famo ’ He peech- Ingers “iit ar 95c 
es, 4 Farrar's Life of Christ, $2,75— 
Jiu J Art of Se D $ ; 
fense.$ " Successful Salesmanship ,98e 
Fighting Tra in Y « 15,0 “ tte Mispro- 
Gi 1.50—8 ne $1.45 
Here are { La Moran , Boune mplet rks, many f them at 
ber th . Kipling, E e, Eliot, Dicken 


Get My Big New / Catalogue 


asking, tells how ee anes: va mo 
ber cont on tho: esands Ww books. t 


in hit " et i re f a thousands 
i nore ks to the booklover 
m 8 wort 

and ‘sell ) Com for tone mone 
be 


" ther 
Kuaranteed, to please you ‘ 
do bble—w a book or set of boc 





oS AVID B. CLARKSON. “The Book Broker 


358 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 














Outdoor Books for 
Outdoor Days 


PASTORAL DAYS) By Wititam Hamittron 
GIBSON Illustrated $4.00 


EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS 


By Wiuitam Hamitron Gipson 
Tilustrated in Co 85.00 


EYE SPY. By Wittram Hamittron Gipson 
Illustrated. $4.00 


HOW ANIMALS TALK 

By Winuam J. Lone 

, Illustrated. Crown Svo $3.00 
SHARP EYES 

By Wiitram Hamittron Grisson 

Profusely illustrated. %4.00 


rHE TENT-DWELLERS 
By Avsert Bicevow Patne. I[Il'd. $1.75 


I GO A-FISHING 
By Wriiuam C. Prmt $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817 














When those Eastern crooks tried to swindle 
him out of his Calivada Hotel, Lightnin’ 
showed ‘em!—that is, with the help of that 
clever young chap, John Marvin. They even 
put some newfangled notions of divorce into 
old Mrs. Jones’s head, but Lightnin’—and 
John Marvin—had something to sav about 
that, too. Then John Marvin had something 
to say to prim Miss Millie Jones. 

Frank Bacon is not only the creator of that 
wonderful character Lightnin’, but to many 
a theater-goer he 7s Lightnin’. Not a page of 
this charming little novel but bears the trace 
of his familiar bow and smile. 


“RAYMOND ROBINS’ OWN STORY ” 

Theodore Roosevelt picked Raymond 
Robins as the ideal man for the difficult Red 
Cross mission to Russia. He was financially 
independent, and absolutely disinterested in 
spirit. He went to Russia in its most 
dramatic hour. His job was to feed starv ing 
women and children. His first encounter 
with the Soviet took place at the little 
Siberian town of Chita, just over the Chinese 
frontier, where he was stopped and examined 
by a local government active on its own re- 
sponsibility. It called itself Soviet. It con- 
sisted simply of elected representatives of lo- 
cal workmen and of local soldiers. 

In Russia Kerensky ruled. Then Kerensky 
fell, and Lenin and Trotzky rode into power 

but it was still Robins’ job to feed those 
who hungered. He went to Lenin and to 
Trotzky. He demanded a free field and no 
interference. Would they trust him? They 
did, and Robins became the unofficial Amer- 
ican representative to the Bolshevist group. 

How Raymond Robins, as his chronicler, 
William Hard, expresses it, “bumped _ his 
shins” against the Soviet and what the real 
work of the mission was is a story of perhaps 
more interest to-day than ever. It is a 
dramatic, thrilling narrative of adventure 
among the shifting and turbulent scenes of 
an uprising of one hundred and_ eighty 
millions of people. Through the story stalk 
the voluble Trotzky, and the shrewd, capable 
Lenin, planning behind his slits of eyes a 
world in revolt. 

Robins saw these two men on an average 
of three times a week for more than five 
months. He learned their philosophy from 
their own lips. And these are some of the 
reasons why this is not a war-book in the 
ordinary sense, any more than Raymond 
Robins was an ordinary man, intrusted with 
an ordinary mission. ‘THEODORE BROOKEs. 
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SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 





NEW YORK CITY 





HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


FOSTER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


and Day Pupils. 








THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
: 1 : ss - h class 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 
MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
t and Day Pupils. 
26, 28, 30 West 55th Street, N. Y. 
THE “SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR Gas 
( y-like space, air, sunlight anc 1 sports dividual 
ileges * Pancha ace tages in aes Music, Interior 
Dramatic I xpressior anguages. Full preparatory 
ivanced studies meeting present demands 
Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN, Principal 
2 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


STUDIOS OF ‘FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 








; ren Mi hel i ¢, Pari 
( Act Platfort 1g, Voice conducted by Miss 
Mack, a pupil of yale vardt and exponent of the 
French technique. Pres season opens in Berkeley, Cal. Address 
M ELIZABETH Mack 15 West 12th St., N. ¥ 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
f the City ew York 
1 1. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a 





he nsive musical educati ir 
iighest advantages to 


all branches and 
most exceptional talents. 
ARY 120 Clarem 


mt Ave., 
THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


N. Y 





(M McCLELLAN and Miss Wttiiams’ School.) 
A School where girls may learn to speak fluent French and at 
the e time have New York advantages. All French work. 





Boar ing and Day 





pupils. 
17 East 86th Street, N. ¥ 
Summer address Cape Neddick, Me 


THE DE VERELL SCHOOL 








Boarding and day school 

A French school for girls removed from 9 Rue de Chaillot 
(next to the American E mbassy), Paris, France, on account of the 
war. All subjects in French. Parisian French instructors 


57 East 74th Street, N. Y. 


| 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


. President 

The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles 
Theatre and Con 


information, apply to 


Frohman’s 


Empire ipantes. For 


Secreta ry 
New York 


Room 147, Carnegie Hall, 











GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A thorough school with delightful home life Fireproof building 
completely equipped for resident and day pupils. Open air gym 
nasium College preparatory, Academi Secretarial and eiective 
courses; Music, Drama, Riding, Swimming, Tennis, Rhythmic Danc 
ing. 62 years. Miss ELTINGE and Miss MASLAND, Principals. 


Box 53, 11 East 51st Street, N. ¥ 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Home and Day Departments ollege Preparatory, General and 
Post Graduate Courses. Outdoor sports 
Miss CLARA I. COLBURNE, A.B Up 
Principals. 


Miss MarTHA K. HUMPHREY, A.M., § 


168 West 75th Street 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 


164, 1¢ 


N.Y. 











Day and boarding scho« i Riverside Drive overlooking Hudson, 
for responsible girls 1 young women Modern school, meeting 
needs of day Myr IT. Scudder, Pres College Preparatory, 
Practical Finishing Co Physical Training, Household Arts, 
Secretarial, Post Gradu ate Gymnasium 


games, swimming tee ims 
\ 


Address Registrar, C. S. SCUDDER, 332-334 W. 72nd St 


THE CLARK SCHOOL for CONCENTRATION 
For Boys and Girls Boarding and day pupils; prepares for any 
college An inte ve system of individual instruction Separate 
boys’ and girls’ buildings in fine residential section of New York 
Enrollments may be made now. A School Where Records Are Made 

Boys’ Country School, Preston Park, Pa. 
72d Street and West End Ave., 







N. Y. 


THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Private School for Catholic Girls 

Resident and Day Pupils. French the language of the house. 
Pupils wishing to specialize are requested to register by May 15. 

Mrs. 





ATWoopD VIOLETT, 
24E 
L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 
A French School for American Girls 
beginning of the war 


ast o1st Street, N. Y. 


Removed from Rome at the 
References by permission: Their Excellencies, 
Madame Jules Jusserand, French Embassy, Washington: Madame 
Barrére, French Embassy; Lady Rodd, British Embassy; Mrs, 
Nelson Page, American Embassy at Rome. 
Madame J. A. RIEFFEL (diplémée de l'Université de France), Prin. 
12 E. 95th St. (overlooking Central Park) N. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK CITY continued) 





BRANTWOOD HALL. Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 
A < . rt Bap ep oe PE Gideatanen, We 
R I t gem] er Sct Preparation for Ie 
( Prepara and § 
I ence Park, BRC‘NXVILL N. ¥ Lock Box ( RYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. \ 
THE KNOX SCHOOL | NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION : 
Af | Rex mee zi he S$ \ 
Oral | Public Speaking, D 1 Pantomir iD 
~~ > , 
ST. PAUL’S A SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
S I t HARPER'S N t 
| t S \ 





NEW YORK 
THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS }| CASCADILLA 








os 4 : 
M. Dr M 
‘ It \ 
‘*MARYMOUNT IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
¢ 5 t F N \ } sutif } Tr 
OAKSMERE MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS Lit el tare 
t t t | ‘ 
I tral “4 hl 
‘ie 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
o | N.Y = Box M HEGAN LAKE, Westchester ( N. ¥ 
OSSINING SCHOOL ; RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE | 
, ed by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection \ F: 
; industrial Axts. B.A. and BS. 
y _ R S ( \ 


WALLCOURT 


T you have difficulty in making a selection 
from among the large number of schools 


advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS to write us for information and suggestions, 
t I r stating the kind of school wanted, the lo- 
” § 2 { ‘ cality preferred, and the age of the student 

\ for whom assistance is requested. 





School Information Bureau 


United Hospital Training School for Nurses 
: t f t HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


y kK, 


W he n writing to schools lease mention Har de r’s Ma azine 
J / / { 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK (continued) 











NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
CAVALRY (Special Rates to good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 








The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 











—, 





MASS ACHU SETTS 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL 


bays NUT. HILL SCHOOL 





UU 


Sk 1 , 
‘iss ‘ S Nx 
py 
HOUSE IN THE PINES = .s 
Bi Wade a sie = Miss MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 
a : = Box 160, Bradford, Mass. = 
} : , p = = 
» Ma i SULTERLARRUEURUEEUGREREEEEERUREEERORCCEERETDGGEES 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mas PITTSFIELD, M 
W HEATON COLLEGE tone WOMEN THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
. gee Macl 
R SAMUEL V. ( I I cea : M Jor 1 
MISS CAPEN'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
I Burnham Sct Founded by M Bur R77 
M r. CaAPEN, I ie Hi | | 
THE SARGENT SCHOOL WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS - 
For Physical Education Fatinn tee aint for qhed abe 
: vey sats Upper a Lower Schools fr Prit to ( 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT | Mra "ANNI BRACKETT RUSSELI Pri 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass MERRIMAC, Mass 


Rogers Hall School Girls 


38 minutes from Boston ress ) Papers “— Hill Park 
pr r Advanced irses for high urses in House 
oak Art, Community I d c ivi Advancement Extensive 
rained instructors in charge of all athletics. Gymna- 
ol. For catalogue, address 


Miss oL IVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
















m and sv 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Maaazine 
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ae MASSAC HUSETTS (continued) - aaa 
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| Choate School 
(Formerly Miss Guild and Miss Evans’) 

1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 

ss gh-school g ates ir Home and Day oo! for Girls Prep 

ibjects, and electives nec t ara f Nege rener e offering Hous« 

t ltr g is give Management, Literature sanguage Art, and 

1 wit ¢ he nat tna ¢ hers Athlet sport 


} } lthr tw ear 
} 





Many forms of outdoor sport and rect _ Soc 
wher concerts, as W 





¢ places of in 


7 . >, 7 t \ t the museum and othe 
W oodland E ark Augusta Choate, Vassar A.B., A.M., Principal 

Helen Anderson Smith, Associate Principal 
200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


nder fifteen. 
Address until August first, 





GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Associate Principal 
100 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mess. 























A hes hei SCHOOL 


Ity in mi akin Z > selec tion from among 


, feel perfectly free 
ing full particulars 












t ist nto lation IV 
School Information Bureau, HARPER s “M AGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 








HOWARD n Boston. College FOR GIRLS - THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL for GIRLS 


i lege pr ep: aratory urses 
“tr wh : 
id & ! S g 1 instrur tal and vocal General, special and college preparatory courses. 
Military drill. Horseback riding All sports ppe ey ; : 
al ' - . Upper and Household Arts. Music. Languages—native teachers. 
M iM C. P. KENDALL, Principals | Out-of-door sports 
12H ‘ West BRIDGEWATER, Mass I Fenw 28, Boston, Mass. 





School of ey A for Girls 


THOM: AS ere A. M., Founder 
wholesome, beautiful 


e 
€a rines —_ 
H Nieals VY home life; personal ind care pired by 
eth wor id Hygiene nor ‘obs ~_ especially for health, char- 
ive. 100 $ TOV 1000 feet seashore. Climate is fav- 
I ze yr Cultural Courses 








aratory 









Recognized as the Pio- lity and tielati 
. orable tor utdo: r lite yrse back riding Ile 
neer School of Personality h. German au 1 Spanish by native teach ude TS repal cance Statadienth, Bioaen 
} 1 Arts. Secretar —— irses for s D ir juctory to defir rvi Experienced, earnest 
tructor Booklet oo FAL TH 'BICKF ORD, Principal, Box A, sealed or, Mass. 





Abbot Academy 


and earnest school where girls are taught to form high ideals 
90 years devotion to the development of cultured and 
and equipment—all the com- 


» of $900. Ad- 


A sincere 
ind to attain them. 
intelligent womanhood Notable school-home 
forts and facilities of the high-priced schools with low rate 
vanced work for High School graduates and College preparatory course 
Christian but not sectarian. 23 miles from Boston. Cuttinas. Address 


Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass. 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 
DEERFIELD ACADEMY BABSON INSTITUTE 





For the wh cine mew inn wt . boy individuality : ! =% « o. Be B a r I 
: ee See wes vo - H. LANGDON PRatT, S 
y Road, DEERFIELD, Mass 354 Wa St., Vi Ley H N 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL | WORCESTER ACADEMY 
2 B 




















| 
! » und I If. } 
I K. Bearce, A Hl and , & { = Re 
GS. BD. uRCH, M.A 
g ( Road, DuxBurRyY, Ma SAMUEL F. HoLMEs, M.A., P 
CHAUNCY wALL sc HOOL | HALLOCK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Established 1828 x sively for | 
MASSACHUSI ree teuenret CE OF TECHNOLOGY | Berkshire Hil 
ther ientif hools Every teacher a specialist I = 
FRANKLIN T. KURT P il | GERARD HALLOCK, 
37 Boylston St. (Copley Sq Boston, Mass | GREAT BARRINGTON, Ma 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL | TILTON SEMINARY 
f you have difficult making table selection from among In the foothills of the White Mounta For young met 
If yo i a “caesar So : wome P ye é ( Higt 
suggestions, g school gra ( Ir 
1 Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINI + wi — = DP 
Franklin S N.¥ GrorGE L. | S S N.H 








RHODE ISLAND 


Me moris rial J Hospité al ‘Training Sc hool for Nurses | ~ | LINC OLN SCHOOL 





Hospital Nu Home Elective ¢ rses. College preparation. 
, ride from Boston Fina pe iret eaaiories ed Special opport ties for older girls 
rs. One year High School 1 ium educational require Mus Art Home Economics. Secretarial course. Horse 
t For circular, write back riding and all country sports. 
NELLIE M. SELBY, R.N., Superintendent, i Miss FRANCES Lucas, Principal, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I Pr F E, R. I 





Snr ET See 


Seu | ——MILFORD— 


sar) ( Prit A College Preparatory il 
ALK, ( FORMERLY 
— THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 


‘ try ” wid 9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
One hour from New York 

















Upper S Girls from fifteen to twenty. The need f ea ire analyzed and met 

Junior S Girls trom ten to fitteer I r training 1OT ue examuinatior yma 
Ely Court, GREENWICH, Conn. ee see Srenerereres . nm. 4 

< ot xe dee Our 





GLEN | EDEN . each yt ir. Tell us your needs and we wil end 
ee: } ena f aces a = ost, et for Gttine fos ns f . B aha 4 
asa All st hes Aecive bo SCRE Guat te ore he SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Principal 

















rn For booklet, address Milford, Conn. 
SECRETARY of Glen Eden, STAMFORD, Cont 
SOUTHFIELD POINT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS RUMSEY HALL 
Situated on Long Island Sound General ( llege Prey A school for boys under 15. 
7 Private bathing be h. hockey fie tennis ‘<a Seshet Puition $1200 

° rts, riding horses, golf link pr LS Address L. R. SANFORD, Principal, 

Mrs. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal Louis H. Scuutte, M.A., Headmaster. 

Southfield P. STAM Cont CorNwWaLt, Conn 


THE GATEWAY > THE Comeee Lecomte yd FOR SOune BOvS 
} riting | FREDERICK S. CurtTIs, Principal 

Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDs, Principal, | GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
St. Ronan Terr , New HAVEN, Conn. r BROOKFIELD CENTRE, Conn 


A NEW S.A SCHOOL STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 














igh scholasti oe eee training, fostering the intel 
If y yu have difficu naking ay . nr physical and moral eds of developing be ys. Persona 
the large nu ' ‘ ares instruction. Small classes Mi anly sports encouraged. Exten 
write us f 1 Sug ions, giving Tul lars 8 juipment. Located on high point, bx ai ring Long Island 
School I , HARPER'S MAGAZINE Sound 
Franklin Square, N. ' WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal, STAMFORD, Conn 


When writina to schools vlease mention Harner’s Maanzine 
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CONNECTICUT (continued) 





ROXBURY 


A School for the Individual 


Roxb 





ry’s success has been due to the ex- 





traordinary efficiency of its teaching method. 
There are no forms. After an expert physical 
and | hological examination, each boy's cur- 
ricul is fitted exactly to his needs. The 
number of hours’ instruction in each course, Size 
and character of class enter d, and number of 
c urs 7 r?, la d. f rmined 2 y a be y’ ‘a ily 
and State of p paration. All teaching in classes 
of from two to five Result, boys | earn how 
to work hard and _ succe fa They  fre- 


\ , , . 
quentiy Go two years Work 1n one, 


Highly-paid faculty—one master to each five 
students. e hundred and fifty acre campus 
and farm, three dormitories. All athletic teams, 


rk, box! ne, wrestlin 
coaches. len sad 
for riding and tr 
ming pool next spring. 

Two months summer session for boys need- 


wor! g, under expert 
ile horses. Delightful country 


I arge Open-air swim- 


gym 


impimng 
ping 


ing additional work and boys preparing for 
September examinations. Students may enter any 
time during the year when there are vacancies, 
Write for catalogue. Give boy's school record 
so that estimate of expense may be made. 
THE ROXBURY SCHOOL W. L. FERRIS, A,B. 


Cheshire, Connecticut Head Master 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 








The school is designed to train carefully a limited number of 
girls 

College preparation. 

Advanced « 

Special atter o outdoor life. 

Mary Lovu!sE M notes Princ ipal, THOMPSON, Conn, 


Wykeham Rise Country School for Girls 
FANNY I LL.A., Principal, 


Bost« Mabel E. Bowman, A.B., Vice-Principai 
Cohasset, M 





DAVIES 


nh representative, 





WASHINGTON, Conn. 
SAINT | MARGARET” Ss SCHOOL 
ge entrance certificate 
G al ¢ ses Household arts and crafts. 
14 year. Gymnasium lappy spirit of good fellowship be- 
tween teacher and pupil 50-acre school farm 
M ‘t MILY GARDNER MuNRO, A.M., i 





Ww ATERBURY, Conn. 





“The Best Summer for Your 
Boy or Girl’ 
An interesting and authorita- 


tive article under this title may 


be found in the Summer 


Camp Section immediately 


following the School pages 














PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYL ‘VANTA MIL ITARY COLLEGE 


igineering 

C he t ( ree i I ince ices aratory ‘St " f 
boys of ‘ ‘ Infantr ( i \ tior Ur 
f t Vacar Apr Immediate appl 

Col. CHARLES E. Hyatt Box 1 CHESTER, Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


I i \ s. ( ge para 
\ t ‘ ~ I ite ar Juni De 
parti \ athlet lite Address 
rhe } D>. THAELER, D.I I ! 
Box 30, NAZARETH, Pa. 





KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





High, healthful loca- 
! x I attentior Exten ‘ 
rR ‘ 5 t I all a baseball 
Gy " vitl 1 s 
Dr. A. W. WiLs J I 
Box 8 SALTSBURG, Pa 
SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
\ we k I | boys 
With ] D me 





THE PRINCIE 





Box A, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
A MILITARY ACADEMY 
If ave dift ty in making suitable selection from among 
e larg vr of schools advertised t e, teel perfectly free 
to write for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, : 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


| 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’ rs 





WYOMING SEMINARY 


educational school boys and girls get a vision of the 


where 








nich est purposes of life College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, 
ind Domestic Arts and Science. Military training, Gym- 
and Athletic Fields. 75th year. Endowed—low rates 
ataior 
L _L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, KINGs STON, Pa. 
Co-ed mal with Separate Dormitory Buildings. College 
1 ry, ‘also Manual Training and Citizenship courses. 227 





Athletics, 
Principal, 


acres on Ne shaminy Creek. Friends’ management. 


G. A. WaLTon, A.M., 
GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 

ugh physical, mental and moral training for college 

9 business. Under Christi¢en masters from the great universities 

Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 

f America. New gymnasium. Equipment Sag ee Write 

for catalog Address WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL Headmaster, 
Box 101, Mencesasn RG, Pa. 


PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


College Preparatory Music, Oratory, 
All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. 
Character and Training for Service our aim. 
younger boys in separate cottage. Catalog. 


Oscar S. KrieBer, D.D., Box 100, 


ST. ‘LUKE’ Ss SCHOOL 
The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, homelike 
buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, high 
moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request. 
Headmaster, 
Pa. 


Box 254, 


Offers a thoro 


spots 


Business. Agriculture. 
Develeg ment of 
Junior School for 


PENNSBURG, Pa. 





CuarLes HENRY STROUT, A.M., 
WayYNeE (Main Line of P.R.R.), 


: Magazine 

















SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued) _ 





HIGHL AAND HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





























The Baldwin School 


A Country School Bryn Mawr 
for Girls Pennsylvania 
Ten miles from Phi phia Fire- 
ist } Pa Butldi oO 
Gymnasium O I 
Classrooms. 1 G 
Preparation for Byrn Mawr, M t H ke, 
Smith, Vassar and Well Col Also a 
strong gener ral course. Within 2 ws 291 
students fr 1 thi 01 | > ¢ Bryn 
Mawr Colleg Ab t outdoor li ck 
basketball. tennis, ridi 








| 
“M Art, D 
Catal g Ad 
EN C. KEA {S HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa 
MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
r Girl Ss ms g epara and 
ret Scie Physical 
k g g. Dev 
\ JAN SAY », I 1 OVERBROOK, Pa 
LINDEN HAL L SEMINARY 
ke a W 7 y I _ 4 life , I hehe 
S I i Se] P 
g 
x I 7, Pa Near Lar , 
BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
for York a I 1 
S york. Ind 
g J Depa 
N Pr x Br LEHEM, Pa 
Ww AL NUT LANE 
\ Country Sct High School ( ate 
I L g M s Ex 
3 : x mM D Ca 
Box D i N PHILADELPHIA 4 
BEEC HW no SCHOOL Inc.) 
\ E 3 — al Ss it 
‘ 4) t me t \r a 
t ( N Kinderg Sw 1 g 
‘ 1. H. REAS I I x JENK v I 
THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 
c Pre mic ¢ "Sepereiond aabictios 
= 4 ; H 4 
ELEA O. Brow mn, 3? sa BR Mawr, P. 
THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 
es cecal ea ! Finishing . — Or; _, <a 
f 1 idy One teacher to every six girls Open-air 
EVI GABLES ur Junior School for egtrl t F 
) é @ H. M. Crist, A.B FRANCES I 
( LB, 2 Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 














ise lor y inger s . 
EMMA MILTON COWLI \.B., Head of School 
Oak La Pu ELPHIA, Pa 
ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 
x iake nor 
Ki garte i S in lu al Art Do- 
€ M Gy ast G Ett il Training 
f Me lical Suy \ Buil Lare 
floor Li nsummer. I¢ les from Phila. Book 
le Davann x Box H, Devon, I 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


e treatment, instru 
] \ n all forms of nervousness 
ina i e of spee t { ala 
t sf children Sei F raining. ] hoc 
k H est emme Book 
( a M. Rt I LANSDOWNE, Pa. 


THE STEW ART TRAINING SCHOOL 
\ eg . 1 ; i ae ” Our kw ware tag T 
eat Alaa Individ aaa 


art wo work, wea\ g. Rardening 





STEWART, Pr 
Box 2¢ 


LUELLA A ipal, 
COLMAR, Pa. 24 mi 
A "VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


If you h 





ave difficulty cing a suitable selection from among 
mber of ertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
1u, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 









When writing to schools please 


gional QO a sa ATesekTeash) 


= DEVEREUX * 
MANOR 2 


Under the direction of the rit 
Acerwood Tutoring School F 
H 


"2 
eee 
4 

5 


lcs 
I 





BEAUTIFUL private estate with 35 
acres of lawns and woodland, pro 
} 

















viding an exclusive country home to 1 
meet every need of children seriously hand | 
cappe a by ments! an d physical limitations 

qu medical staff Well 
t sa jepartment for those | 
st uffering fr diseases A special 





ly devised regime of ente tainment and 


recreation under skillful gt sidante 
For booklet an 


MISS HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box 3, BERWYN, PA. 


1 appo intment, address 4) 


j 
( 
4 





ome 77! TY 4. AV LAY AYA 








mention iain aie 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





NEW JERSEY 


THE PRINCETON TUTORING SCHOOL 
We tutor t 
, S I e Exa 
S | 
JOHN ¢ % i I ) I N. J 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 











pupils. St v York. 
Te 
M CR | AR, | 
} 3 | EW , N. J 
CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
ee = Box 39, HACKETrsTowN, N. J 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“ 4 gy A held Catalog on j t 
Miss I C. BEARD, ORANGE, N. J. 
KENT PLACE 
Q ‘ So foe Cis 
College Preparat ya \ emic ¢ Irses. 
M SARAH WOODMAN Pa dp. 
M \NNA We MA> Ss 
SUMM ] I N. ¥ 
ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS 
General, ¢ ‘ P t rial ¢ 
Iw I ( k 
M I s 
MN i AR a I i , No] 








FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


ung boy Just enough of the Military training 


t it lcate ! abits of obedience, promptness, orderliness and 
self reliance Study and play carefully supervised. One teacher 
to 10 t The school with the personal touch 


Ma r CHARLES M DUNCAN, 


Box 36, FREEHOLD, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Boys ti oot yoeg page 
30th year. For cata 


ig prey ar r college or business 





S il « li 1 attention 
Military trair g Supervised athletics. 
nd Commandant, 

BORDENTOWN, N. J 


Principal a 
Drawer C 6, 





NEW TON ACADEMY 
a suntry school. Boys 10 to 16 preferred. 2 hours 
“Y ( ity Beautiful, high, healthful location Thorough 
on for College or Business Home care Discipline kind 
and ponies for boys’ use. Gymnasium. All 
Catalog 

Principal, 






Horses 





Mo 


) derate rates 
” PHILIP S. WILSON, 


4.M., Box A, NEwTon, N. J. 





WE NONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


Pre r ¢ te ge or business. 
U.S ‘aoa Ot r detailed. 

Special S i for Juniors Catalog. 
Dr. C.H ‘LORENCE President 
Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt., 


Box 400, WENONAH, N. J. (12 miles from Philadelphia.) 





THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
An efficient school moderate -—- 75 minutes from N. Y., 50 
1 Phila Prepares for College echnical Schools or Business. 
im Str mg fac ulty Mea pool, all athletics. Jun 
r school with home care for boys 9 to 13. Moderate rates. 
FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, 
Box 40, PENNINGTON, N. J. 








BLAIR ACADEMY 





Liberally endowed school for boys qualified to make use of the 
unusual opportunities offered General education and preparation 
for college or technical school. Separate Junior School. Gymna 

m. Campus of 100 acres, lake Winter and summer sports A 
visit invited 

Joun C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster, Box I, BLairstTown, N. J. 
PEDDIE 

School ( ducted Without Thought of Profit. For the all- 


Athletic sports. 60-acre campus 
Music and public speaking. 
Write for catalog. 


i of manly boys 
Pr ration for college and business 
Lower School fc boys from 11 to 14 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, 
Box 3-B, HiGutstown, N. J. 


an education 








KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


miles from New York City in the New Jersey hills. 
For illustrated catalog, address 
J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., 


Box M, Essex FE LLs, N. J. 





The Garrison Forest School for Girls 
( Raltit M . =o 


f ( s g Va ] 
( I ( I g D I 
t tse x H k g. |} 
Cat y M MAR M RIEFFE Lt I 
(J ARRISON ( M 
TOME INSTITUTE 
On tt S a " 
ndow I tory School. 
Rate High S $0 
1 rs 1 $80 
Murray Peasopy Brusu, Ph.D., Director 


Port Deposit, Md. 


MARYLAND 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
1 College for Women—A School for Girls—conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop 
vor t 1 Modern buildings in a beautiful park of 64 acres. 
nstructors all special- 
Write for catalog. 
BaLtimoreE, Md. 


ynis, horseback riding, hockey 
elective courses. Music, Art. 
Charles Street Avenue, 


all, t 


ist Regular and 





MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


| . 
| Courses College Preparatory; College; Domestic Science; 
Expression. A ivantages: 10 miles from Baltimore; 
f buildings Strong faculty; 66 years’ history. Cata- 
gu Address » 
Box D, LUTHERVILLE, Md. 




















SCHOOLS & COLLECES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. _ 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School | 





MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 





S USE For Your 
Two \ ; 
( t Subur WasHINcTon, D. 

S 
St. Albans. The National Cathedral School for Boys Se 1 t ! 
Cities sane Tite M S 

Oo 
EDWARD W. THOMPS 


H. ¢ I I WasHINGTON, D. C 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
gher ¢ f young Ww 7 es C Pee acca aac -gaueenmavart 


CHAI ( ENDEN | 
* i F I I 


LS | 


P t Post A 


GUNSTON HALL CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


| 


vy Chase S Box H., VW NGTON, D. ¢ 
FAIRMONT MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
A 5 are , t ? : t % 1 t t . chs 7 in | \ . — = “ aa 
g Ss i ; I Mapetrra W Lo, 9 \ 
) W 





_ VIRGINIA 


STUART HALL | VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Ey for ¢ In t \ y ot Vi famed for health and beaut Elke 


Se ty-seve Se R g 
i Prepara full J r ( lege rses Music, Art, 
[ Out : Expre 8) t Se ( 
H. N. HILLs \.B for Pr pal of Sweet Bria Mat P. 3 I t 
M GER Ha BOATWR | 


HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


St ( e | rses B.A B.M Students rece en cael “ae 
Degree a ted for grt tie For t gue a ‘ i ‘ the Reg 
28 t EmMILIE WaT IcVe A.) Lit a 3 
P — Box l LINS. \ Box 1 SWeEeT Briar, \ 





TENNESSEE GEORGIA 
WARD-BELMONT BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 
For Gir , Y gy Womet f gs a x rse f study Noted for: Select tror ¢ tate pleasant social life; 1 











Rese f I I foothills Blue Ridge Mt Nort f Atlanta. Standard A.B. c« “ 
rt I hysical 
\ddr g vy house i ng 
WARD-BELMONT } ls. Catal ok 
Bel: t Heights, Box H. NasuHviILte, Tenn Box E, Ga 
WEST VIRGINIA oe ; OHIO 
ST. HILDA’S HALL © :, : MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 
The Chevr Sct for Girls :piscopal : th Shenandoah Pratan tor is i shwsical mani . Collegiate courses, prepara 
Op a aes aaa w= tion for ¢ pverament A demies, Higher ( lieges, University 
MARIAH PENDLET ) L, Pri pa former Pri pal Stuart OrVON GRAFF Brown, M.A., Pre er 
Hall) CHARLES Town, W. Va i Box 78, GERMANTOWN, Ohio 
MISSOURI 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE | CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
rT a 1 four year college courses and three year Academ Oral School for Deaf Children. Normal Training School 
louse L Re EMER D D., P 7 eo Pee Instruction in Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf 
Box D-1, St. CHARLES, M Department for the Correction of Defects in Speech. 
A PRIVATE SCHOOL Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
may secure the att f real home folks with abundant means Address all communications to Central Institute for the Deaf 
1 Dire + 


by pl t it in this Educat 11 ry 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, N. ¥ | 818 South Kingshighway, St. Lours, M 


When writina to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


ALABAMA _ 
Marion «<. 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


One of the most distinctive 
schools of America 


/ 





sup i 

can t 

eT at t 

Union ar 

tric Id } 

\ llact sothnerma 

he Gov t itistac 

l old ( I 

( | t t ril 

tract J S R.O kd ( 
f ar 

taft \ 1 | >) Nee 

Army and atid Department 

Coach ses f im 

Ant s and We Point; ¢ 

ins and hi ink in the 

Special ¢ for competitive exan 


Annapolis and West 


i I ng men ) ) eG 

Acad wthe War. Inig19 M 

won the ! ent 

itive exa i \ 1 Rates n 

For catal g and t nat n, address 
Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres. 





Marion, Alabama 


__ MINNESOTA 





ST. MARY’S yal 


led by Bishop Wt in 1866 


Thorough geners al < ce ourse id junior college 
tage n music and art Write yet catalogue 
Rt. Rev. FRAN K f' McELw AINE, D.D., Rector. 

M \M )UISE LOWEY, Principal 


Prepares for leading col- 
Excellent ad- 


FARIBAULT, Minn 


Con L. EGE pn SAINT TERESA 
red for ‘ ‘ > N. Y. Board « 








rvatory of Music is mz 
€ THE SECRETARY 





f Regents 

Holds Membership in 

g i degree courses in rts 

degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 

aintained in connection with 
WInona, Minn. 








In the homes where children 
are given the broadest oppor- 
tunities, their schooling is an 
all-year-round subject of interest. 
A very distinct and cumula- 
tive advantage accrues to the 
schools that maintain the policy 
of all-year-round advertising in 


the Educational Directory of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 























Northwestern Military and Naval 


Academy 


WISCONSIN 





KEMPER HALL 





charge of 


oth year A secon noo! for girls, under the 

e Sister f St. Mary 1) on North Shore between Chicago 

1 Milwaukee ( tory and General Courses. Cat 
ilog \ddre 

THE SECRETARY, Kemper Hall, KENosnHa, Wis. 


MILW AUKEE- DOWNES COLLEGE 




















( Courses lea 1 ng te ) B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Home Economics, 
M c and Art, Fine and applied arts. 
\ Catalogue A. 
; . Las me Miss ELLEN C. SABIN, President. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY A wees ” THE WEST 
\ t meri rt our School Information Bureau are at your 
aw ind for any ad ssistance you may require in selecting 
, , I _— the school best suited to your demands. Address 
( S lI rmation Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
x 5s ( k \ W Franklin Square, N. Y. 
COLORADO TEXAS 
WOLCOTT SCHOOI EL PASO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
: 5 % eastern standards in the sunshine of the Southwest 
; College preparation. ( ral academic and music courses; physical 
= training Be: ful buildings; patio 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 


Miss ORA wW 1 SI ATES. \.B., Wellesley, 
Miss Olga E. TAFEL, University Cincinaati, 


and porches for outdoor study 
Principals, 


Et Paso, Tex 


Magazine 























SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


ILLINOIS 





LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


Boys. College Preparatory Ne n Mi litary Honor 


Régime 














I “ Aim distinctly 1 paration for admission 
y liversity Swimming p all athletics. Golf. 
HN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
$ox 116, LAKE Forest, | t hour north of Chicag 
MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 
14 miles m ricag Boys educated 
gh be »ks bservat t to "Chicago's industrial 
t 1 Separat wer school for y nger boys 
'H. D. ABELLs, S pe le 





MorGAN Park, Ill 


Box 4 








American College of vay sical Education 


al rse preparing j 


high school grad 


lates for 
Inclu thi ~ 
' 





»0 Grand Boulevard, Cuicaco, Ill. 


Dept. 40, 42¢ 


FRANCES SHEER ‘SCHOOL 


2 years College, 4 years Academy. 








{ \ ext MI Ecor 3, Secretarial and Teachers 
( t 35% 8 buil 67th year 
S te tor ta i year academic students. Catalog. 


Box 604, MT. CARROLL, III. 


> 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
Junior College and 
Historic school of 


83rd year 









juates entering leading universities 





ace Examin ations of Es astern ( eges 
Science, Phy I 
d “n an 300 acres of land 
Write for and 0k 
HARRIET RICE CONGDON, Principal 


al 
GODFREY, Madison ( Ill. 









MISS HAIRE’ Ss SCHOOL 
Ok Nithignn heenng ea 
and elective cou irses Horse back-1 





ipe rts Ann charges $13 I 
Year-book, address Miss Amn ‘ R. Harri \. B., Pr val, + 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, CHicac lil 





FERRY HALL 
( 
also specia ion i 
sciences. Located in aj r 
on the shore of Lake Michi 
log, address 
Miss E.Loise R 










TREMAIN, Prin., 








fe 
> 
™ 
x 
fe) 
a 
Z 
> 








PAGS MILITARY ACADEMY 
A . » re campus, five semi 
firepr ee bui st te lent hers; no high school 
¥ it € adapted to meet the needs of the little folks; 
e largest school of its clas America Ask for catalog Address 
Militar Academy 


RospertT A. Gipss, Headmaster, Page 


SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ ‘SCHOOL | 









Resident and Da iy Pu Sleeping-porches and Open-air 
School R i ng, Swin ling, etc., the year round. Basis | 
f work, r thinking. For catalog nd information, address | 

MARION I ( HAMBERLAIN, \. M., Prir (Formerly of Gilman | 
School, Cambridge, ass.) 
1624 Garden Street, SANTA BARBARA, Cal. 


THE BISHOP'S Pine serataers FOR GIRLS 


n the Scriy Ipper and Lower School; Edu- 
nal a {social tra hat of Eastern Schools, under 










ilty representati m ( olleges, is combined with the 
vantages of the he althi mate in the world. 

Rt. Rev. JosepuH H JOHNSON President, 

MARGUERITE | BARTON, | M A., Headmistress, L A Joura, Cal. 


—THE SUMMER CAMP-— 


For your boy—your girl 





If you are planning to send your boy or girl 
to a camp next summer, we would commend 
for your consideration the announcements 
that appear in the Summer Camp Section 
which immediately follows this page. 


The facilities of our School Information Bu- 
reau are also at your command for any addi- 
tional assistance you may require in selecting 
the summer camp best suited to your de- 
Address 


mands. 
School Information Bureau 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. | 

















How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Deve' 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 


Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time —“‘play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes ; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 


The Writer's Monthly, the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20c, annus! 
sudscripuoe $2.00, our teaching service, we offer @ manuscript criticiem service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 


Che Please address— School 


Dept. 75. Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 























ly SFE 





The Best Summer 
for the Boy or Girl 





M4 UMMER camps for girls and boys have 
S for some time held a well-recognized 
place in the education and development 

of the well-bred bovs and girls of this coun- 
try. The advantages which a well-established 
and carefully organized camp can offer the 
growing voungsters are so well known to the 
intelligent parents of this country that no 
special pleas for the merits of such a sum- 
mer’s outing are necessary. The question has 
ceased to be camp or no camp, and has be- 


comme mere ly which camp. 


The considerations which enter into the 
the following: <A 
camp with a staff of councilors who are of 


decisions of parents are 


highest character, experienced in dealing with 
young people, and well trained for their re- 
sponsibilities. A camp situated in surround- 
ings at once natural, beautiful, and pleasur- 
able, which will provide for a wholesome 
summer outing under wise and sympathetic 
guidance. A camp remote from town, but not 
so inaccessible that it cannot be reached in 
case of need, which shall provide facilities 
for all kinds of athletic development on land 


and in water. A camp attended by clean, 


normal, healthy youngsters from good fami- 
Sleeping quarters which will be com- 
Abundant 


lies. 
modious, dry, and comfortable. 
food, wisely chosen, and of the best materials. 
Safeguards for the boys’ physical and moral 
safety which will be ample and never failing. 


In addition to these fundamental consid- 
erations, if possible, a camp should be chosen 
which accentuates and perpetuates the best 
traditions of the family and the home. No 
finer relations can exist than those between 
brothers and between father and son. Choose 
a camp where these relations are naturally 
sustained, where each child is given the free- 
dom of initiative, where it is led to develop 
its particular talents, and the selection will 
be wise. Above all, choose a camp whose 
councilors are keenly alive to their responsi- 
bility for your children’s safety and hap- 


piness.—Ralph F. Perry, A.M. 


By consulting the following pages or by 
writing to the School Information Bureau of 
Harper’s MaGazine, information may be 
secured regarding the best camps and sum- 
mer schools. 

















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 

















SUMMER The Kineo Camps 


ULVER SCHOOLS CAMP KINEO KINEO SENIOR CAMP 


Harrison, Maine On Maine Sea Coast 
Yonvg / 
Association, afloat, in the saddle or tramp- EO IE See hess 
ing with the type of boys that come to Culver piness and safety first er 1 Free 
Summer Schools, will give your son a vaca- ; nasal’ oe cia. Seat. Conc 
tion that will never be forgotten. wel a lage an antic r 
He will have the time of his life and you ee ee. ee ols . 
will be pleased beyond words at the result thing ; hiking t 
Put your son in the pink of physical trim M . ‘ ’ 


for the school year. 
Write for the catalog of the school that 
appeals to you most. 





IRVING D. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin 
o> a = Le ~=New York 
City 
Naval minimum age 14) 
Cavalry, 14—Artillery, 14 
Woodcraft, 12. Address 








Executive Aide 
Culver, Ind. 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 






































CAMP KEOKA 


Long Lake, Naples, Maine ry. 

ong take Ssh Ma stuanddevenseas_ stant | MOW ANA—KENNEBASIS 
i Water Spor Best location and equipment. | Hikir 1 E 
trips Ten days trip in Rangeley Section 









Canadian Canoeing Cruise for boys 12 










DIRECTOR, 26 Ninth Ave., HAVERHILL, Mass 
Be GR ee ey ols to 17 years of age. Four weeks’ trip on 
the St. Croix, Penobscot, Machias, and 
CAMP SOKOKIS Grand Lake Tributaries, In personal 
On Long Lake, Bridgton, Maine, gives your boy the charge of Camp Mowana Director and 
best in food, care, companions, leace good med x . 
times, Personal supervision by directors and ma Counselors Native Indian Guides. 
tase, helps rs. Sm ut camp. bungalow nao res Ninth season, July 1 to September 1. 
SLANDO EATON Fray, Erasmus Hall High School BROOKLYN. N Catalogue and ** The Canadian Cruise, 
_ Bs cams = eats ra 191g, ON request 
WINONA CAMPS FOR BOYS Directors: 
ewe g A. R. MacMAHON W. D. GERKEN 
’ - seenns crated fans oo 20) 1677 East 93rd Street Stamford Military Academy 
C. E. Coss, : sil Cleveland, Ohio Stamford, Conn. 





Denmark Inn, 4 Main St., DENMARK, Me 








CAMP IDLEWILD lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 









| FIRST THINGS EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
I ment cf aracter Tw eight years of camp life 
( oO en hedt ys in camp. 
Ideali z of ad and body Not a single serious a lent 
Vigilance tor Mr. Dick's personal supervision for twenty-eight years 





. 7 es of lake shore 7 eets of canoes and motor boats Fine, big speed boat 
Your boy deserves the best. Idlewild provides it. 82-puage Lllustrated Descriptive Bookiet on request. 


Address JOHN M. DICK, B.D., 345 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


€ 








When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 






Came ‘Wampanoag 2 


ics ar alge on ogg, Re ge men. 


; 
| 14th Season. Cape Cod zzards Bay 4 
td A salt watere amp for boys from 8to 15 Scouting P| 
? m 
over old Indian trails ind and water sports, 1 

Red 


prizes Athlet 


bm Mi Booklet. 

4 MR ALDRICH. TAYLOR, MRS. BERTRAND E TAYLOR, Directors 
234 Grant Avenue, Newton Center, Mass. ba 

eS ”..... 2 ie WEP» ; ~ 


CAMP PENACOOK 





y ON I N. ¥ 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


CAMP PINNACLE FOR BOYS 


CAMP WACHUSETT FOR BOYS 








hat 


A. BR. MacMAHON, 2171 East 90th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


W. PD. GERKEN, Stamford Military Academy, Stamford, Cona, 











W he mw) 


ting to 

















Camp Pok- QO’ Misetabine 


I 
Cha 
} 


15th Season 





For Boys 
Adirondacl n beautiful Long 


85 act land. Sey 
14-17) and Junior (9-13) Camps. 
includ 1 R.R. fares and two 


One of the Oldest and Best 


iddress Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, 
Peekskill Militar, 


Principal 
Ac ademy 
Peekshill N.Y. 











CAMP 


BEAR MOUNTAIN 
O ; He P 
P 
CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS 
1 \ S I 
H XA 
CAMP ALGONQUIN 
; ] ! Laik ‘ | : a 
KAMP KILL KARE 
} 
I 
CAMP OXFORD 
wo 
OXFORD, 
CAMP COBBOSSEE 
For Boy On ¢ bossee | \ \ 
R. H. Marsans, D ”. Y § 
CAMP WONPOSET | 
yon nag tng he Berks! 
10< from N. Y. ¢ 
Eve iz a boy an W 
Wr a » hook 
ROBERT B. TINDALE I 71 S is ei 


camps please mention Harpe nr: 





Maaqazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 





















| LOS ALAMOS 
i 
Summer Camp Season 
j 
A SUMMER NEVER TO P 
BE FORGOTTEN piciugrap 
Asheville School Summer Camp ne ee oe ee ee 
An Ideal Recreation Resort for Boys Ro eS ee ee ee 
July 6—August 30 an s best. A real MAN'S vacation 
In t Blue Ridge Mo untains of western North Carolina “a ag vs. } . pt the 
Six es west of As ville itud 2 t Attrac D \ y al va 
' verything that boys like ad CONNELL, Director, Los Alamos Ranch Schoo! 
. ASHEVILLE SCHOOL, near ASHEVILLE, N. C. Buckman, Santa Fe County, New Mexico 




















CAMP TOSEBO 
2 ' CAMP KOKOSING FOR BOYS 
Vt 


on Lake Kokosing, Orange County 






Select boys 1 to 16 Camp of 400 acres entirely surround 

ing the camp's 100-acre la Newly built Bungalows for all 

E Tit Every sport on land a intain hikes Woodcraft 
Tut ae inselor Speck versight by camp 





mot her for youngest boys. Booklet 
DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT CAMP Directors: _ ; 
e of the famous scout himself. On beaut Epmunp C. Cook, A.M., 
. Saint Stephens’ College, ANNANDALE-ON-HupDSON, N. Y 











ful inia All the outdoor — 
activitic , ild muscle, mind Mrs. ISABELLE T. BAGLEY, — : 
m 4 . she ens Tome School for Boys, Port Deposit, Md 
WINTER QUARTERS After June 15th address Camp Kokosing, Thetford Center, Vt 
1 Bowne Ave., FLusHING, L. I 
P : Lobster Lake. Me., ria North East Carry, Eugene Hayden, Dir 
— ae among Your boy deserves the best This Camp offers to boys, 12-1 
pert 
eget saahercaans vitingeeh Pen pertectly tree a 250 miles canoe trip under ideal condition Fishing, Hiking 
. And suggestions & full particular Exploring. For new booklet with map, write 
| Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE H. J. STORER, Secretary 
Franklin Square, N. Y 74 Fayette Street, CAMBRIDGE (39), Mass. 





FOR GIRLS | 


SARGENT CAMPS FOR GIRLS EGGEMOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Peter r N hire vp i . 


Brunswick, Maine \ mbine Dine woods 
' r Vi he n 








iH 
: and th ea t ng ar ~ mot boatin beautiful 
) SARGE> I t ( resin os All tas 1 water sports Arts 
t N | and cratts Bungalow ¢ nvas h 38 Booklet 
sMP SECRETARY) 8 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass Directs Mrs. E. I Mow Sieger aly 





nt Ida Sche Girls, NEWTON, Mass 





Wynona 7, 


Camp for Girls 


Fairlee, Vermont \ 


air at / 
le J 


/ 
In the pure, pine-scented 
WYNONA your daughter wil! 
velop naturally in body and 


Camp Winneshewauka Happy. days. pleasant. as 


tions, he alth giving activities Horseback riding, hiking 








LUNENBURG, VERMONT FOR GIRLS swimming wing, tennis, golf and many other beneficia! 
In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Best of every and enjoy atte sports. Dramatics and dancing add to the day's 
hing for the best girls Free horseback riding, water and fun. Comforts—cozy kiosks, running water, electric lights, 
field sports, handicrafts, music and dancing under expert warm and shower baths Abundant, well-balanced meals 
nstructors. Sponson and war canoes. Cozy screened bun Competent councillors, wise supervision, tré 1ined nurse Jun 
galows. Spring and artesian well water, modern plumbing. iors 8 to 12 years. Seniors 13 to 20. Send for booklet. Address 


Satisfied parents and happy girls tell the story. Booklet. WYNONA CAMP, 278 Summer St., Fitchburg Mass. 
KARL 0. BALCH, Resident Mgr., Dept, A, Lunenburg, Vt. term h Ime management. 




















When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 

















( 





Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (under 20), Roxbury, Vt. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge (38), 





wate 
Car g on the rugged 1 

’ Tossing balls and running races 
In the fields of Teela-W ket 

| free r 


t ! rst 
ela-Wooket 





Massachusetts 











CAMP MYSTIC cosxtcticur 


MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS 


( 
( 


MARY L. JOBE, AM. F.R.G.S., Room 60, 50 Morningside Drive, New York 











& 


CAMP NASKATUCKET 





QUANSET 


The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 
On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
The pioneer salt water camp, est. 1905 






Mr. and Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt 
Box 3, South Orleans, Mass. 








When 





‘riting to camps please mention Harpe 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS 


Experienced pt {es ae a 
Booklet 


HLA Daviso? 
ADELPHIA, Pa 


Sun Ave... Pun 


MENUNCATUK 


I 
I 


| t Sentem hy. 17th 
K Pipe B (,UILFoORD, ( 


MRS. NORMAN WHITE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS 

I re 

CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 
Port th, N. H. French car 


P Frencl 





Miss WIMBERI 7 East 74th St., N. Y. ( 
HOLDERNESS SUMMER SCHOOL for GIRLS 
( ‘ ted in White Mount 1 beautiful Asqt 


1 


Lake witt ! g beach providing safe bathing A place t 
1 enjoy it—and mor 
i gether—a real camp, yet 

1 J from own garden. Adtre 

H. DAUGH ] St., Boston, Mas 





A p of real ou 

r girls. Fresh 

iter athing 

il ex 
Horseback riding 
is, 1 tary drill Red 
s Circle Tutoring if 
1 Descriptive cit 


n request 





Secretary, Camp Cotuit 
Care Miss Beard’s School 
Orange, N. J. 














"s Magazine 

















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 








Luther Gulick Camps 


On Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine 
Sebago-Wohelo for girls 13-18. 
Little Wohelo for girls 7-13. 


200 acres of pine woods, 4 sand 
eaches (more than a mile of shore Ban 


Five islands Canoes 


lwo Camps 





wr boats, sail- boats and | 


iseboat. Trips by canoe, trail 
nd automobile to ocean, with 
irf bathing Horseback _ rid- 
ing, crafts, pageants and camp 
plays One fee no extras 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick 


Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass. 











Camp Keniocketee 


Beyond the multitude ” 


FOR GIRLS 
oded hills of Ve 


1orse bac 
1 Ad 
Mr. ver Mrs. Satie “$s Ww. Tyson, Jr., South Stratford, Vt. 


rmont. Tennis, basketball, 
Bungalows. Junior 








1 Seni lepa 




















i CAMPS FOR GIRLS 





Main St., DENMARK, Me. 


- OAHE 5 
The Hill of 





n. On Granite Lake. New 
nigue for fifty girls. All 





Ohiyesa), 
Mrs. ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 
NORTHAMP10N, Mass 


A oO ER CAMP 


1 have difficulty ir 
ge imber ot car ay 

1s for intorn n and 

Informatior Bure iu, Hanean’s ‘Mac AZINE 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





1 per fectly free 


par iculars. 











The Island 
artis 


amp 
econnel - 


CHINA, MAINE 
Regulz I 
booklet, address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. F. TOWNE, Lasell Seminary 
123 W oodlawn Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


ling land 


ction Bag nomen ee age 

















WINNISQUAM PINES 
On Lake Winnisquam, New Hampshire, in large pine grove 
Home camp for 20 girls, 8 to 15 College graduate, councillors, 
camp mother All 1 ndcer dramatics, 
dancing Tutoring o ilding equipment, screened 
sleeping porches. Fe lerat 
Mrs Sakai Nore's Fstey,LI B 


CAMP MOY-MO-DA- YO FOR GIRLS 
Limington, Me Est. 1907 r and Senior groups: screened 
sleeping ver: ier aoueke wuabe skil 
ful s Excellent 
food 
Miss HELEN Mayo 16 Montview St., BOSTON, 32 
Miss Mary B. LEE St Mary's School GARDEN City, N. ¥ 


CAMP IDLE PINES FOR GIRLS 
Bow Lake, Strafford, N. H. 
Write for booklet 
Mrs. S. EVANNAH PRICE, 





36 Hawthorne St., MALDEN, Mass 





rst r ind w 





suntain hike 





40 High Street, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 








Come to 
Quinibeck Camps 


Senior an 1 Junior C amps on 
Lake Fairlee Cotun mt. Senior 
Can p for girls over 14 years of 








age. Junior Camp for girls un- 
der fourteen years Camps are 
nderful location, 

i supe- 

1etors 

rank L. 

endenin 

e for ar 





Miss Anna A. Dodge 
Quinibeck Camps 
South Fairlee 


Vermont 








THE TALL PINES 


A Summer Camp for Girls 
Juniors 7-1 Seniors 13-2 Club over 20 
On Lake George at Bennington, N. H., the 
the pines 
leti I ng, Canoeing, tent 
ing trips, m tain clim g. lk 
tunity for | Se Arts anc for rainy days. 
G od food well cooked, home care and att ion. The Club 
penenee Canmere st ra week 02 longer Catalog Address 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, 12 F Reacon St., Gloucester, Maas. 







my nestles among 
ywhere. Ath- 
thall. Camp- 
Special oppor- 





a spot as can be four 




















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 











Kineowatha Camps for Girls 


Camp Kineowatha 
Recreation, Girls 8 to 18 


Kineowatha School Camp 
Tutoring, Older Girls 














=— 


The Hanoum Camps | 
THETFORD, pee 


lH Camp for g R ler Ca 


Prof. and Mrs.C.H. Farnsworth 
Teachers College 
New York City, N. Y. 


All counselor positions filled 














CAMP WINNAHKEE 
in Ideal Cam for Gis co 





















ur M B Lake Cl 
kK I ; y 
] rr t ( ] 
Best 
I W ILLIAM H. B West 8 St Y. « 
CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS 
I Pp G k Bungal it 
s W ; -~ “Pl ; ii n 
= MM p SANDERL Wt 
j t, Wi 
7, i ARROWHEAD CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Address IRVING C. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, New York M 
TICONDER( y 
CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS CAMP WUTTAUNOH 
ke, N. H I ~ ( N.H 
M B 
TOM ¢ I 
WYODA CAMP JUNALUSKA 
; { ' . eget N. ( x and ihe De 
. =| a beie. 
I ; P K 7 1 Int ( BRISTOL, \ 
CAMP ALLEGRO ONEKA 
Silver Lake, N rhe Pennsy! Camps. Forty Jur I Si 
M we Ge Higt the Pocor large, clear mount 
k juip! t Every car ty Horses re 
M ! ever rl I 1 ooklet, addre 
M Mrs. ERNEST W. SIPPLE 
{ A S ROOKLINE, M 3 We Db Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
BOB WHITE A SUMMER CAMP 
For childre Farm a vpyif, You have difficulty in making a table sel 
7 » ’ Sc l Inf mation B ire na shane e M AGAZINE 
ASHLAND, Mass i Franklin Square, N. 
UNCLASSIFIED ; 
. A - OME magazines sell more than just “space.” _They 
DESIRABLE CAMP PROPERTY FOR S L sell INFLUENCE. Without INFLUENCE aag- 
sa eee : Beco oi azine space is no more valuable than wall space 
$4 It is the Harper INFLUENCE that makes Harper space 


STANLEY KELLY, Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 


When writing to camps please 





valuable to you. 


mention Harper’s Magazine 





want 

















* A HEROIC STRUGGLE 





To Gaia and Keep National Unity and Independence 











If it seems difficult to underst: tand why the little nation chose the path of glory and honor against 
overwhelming odds, read Belgium's story, written by a » Belgian. Che his tory. of this country from 
57 B.C. to the end of the gre it war is One of the most interesting of any nation in the world 
s SHORT HISTORY OF BELGIUM By Leon i 
will tell you of the heroic past of the brave _— that balked German might. Learn something 
f the history of the country that N ipoleon called ‘*‘ The Cockpit of Europe."’ This revised and 
nlarged edition will be ready Marc 115 $1.50; postpaid, $1.65 
am “A Short History of Japan. By Ernest W. Cler t mpre ealy Mar.15. $1.50; postpaid $1.60 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PEACE TREATIES ee 
f History, University of Chicag 
This book will give you an understanding of the causes nents and purposes of the ne -gotiat 101 iring and after the 
great war. Itisa pre ve explanation of th oe ~ Peace—a book of vital import ance > te ») American citizens 
who are interested in their count velf Ready in May $2.00; postpaid $2.15 
THE NEW ITALIAN SERIES | lited by Erne est H. Wilkins. This is a new series for students of the 
language and |i l consisting of a grammar a reader, and anno- 
tated editions of novels and plays. 
\.—First Italian Book. By Ernest H. Wilki ind Rudolph Altrocchi 150 pages, 12mo. Ready August 1 
B.—Italian Reader. By Ernest H. Wilkins and Rudolph Altrocchi 
150 pages, 12mo Ready Sept. 1 a r ° 
C.—Giacosa, Tristi Amori. By Rudolph Altrocchi and B. M Do Any of These Subjects Interest You? 
Ww 0dbr a. wood ne 14 =) . 1 . 
{/ ocki alae cage een (_] Economics \_| Biology 
The Sebenitep of Chicago “stig S77. Ellis por , Chicago, Ill. W Earth Science | Sociology 
Ass os Physical Science 
, OOO ge eee eee [_] Nature Study for Teacher Training 
Add Classes 
Occupation : [_] Correlated Mathematics for High 
Schools and Junior Colleges 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS | The Study of Literature 
5771 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois a Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools 
| Religion and Theology 

















A New and Irresistible Factor in American Life 


THE OPEN ROAD 


\ distinctive and unusual magazine. Prepared particularly for older 
boys and young men, but dedicated whole-heartedly to the spirit of 
youth everywhere. 


General Leonard Wood, Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight, Donald Mac- 
Millan, Holman Day, and many other prominent Americans are among the 


first contributors to THE OPEN ROAD. It is a lively, wholly American 


magazine, filled with the things that are most interesting to young men. 


If you’re old and gone to seed at eighteen, you'll not like it—if you're 
young at fifty, you will. THE OPEN ROAD is the fountain of youth in 
current literature. Clear, sparkling, invigorating—a tonic against depres- 
sion, an inspiration for courageous effort. Mail your subscription today. 


$3.00 a year $1.00 for 4 months 


Published THE TORBELL COMPANY o2e3n Miss: 























NEW PUBLICATIONS 


George Ade againl 
HAND-MADE FABLES 


The frst book of Ade fables in several years. Watch the glooms run to cover and the vanities, Ameri- 

an style, ea their heads. Every story has a bright and shining point upon which some human 
foible of ours is transhxed. But it 1s irony that pricks without wounding. It proves again that slang 
is a fine art, and that humor distinctly belongs to American literature. With the accompaniment of 
the McCutcheon pictures, it makes a gallery of portraits and pictures of American life that no reader 
will want to miss. Net, $7.6 








By Joseph Goricar and Lyman Beecher Stowe 


THE INSIDE STORY OF AUSTRO-GERMAN 
INTRIGUE 
Dr. Goricar spent fourteen years in the diplomatic service of Austria-Hungary. He witnessed the whole 


intrigue for a Mittel-Europa. His revelations are a conclusive record of the conspiracy, and will rank 
with the Lichnowsky Memoirs in importance. WNet, $ 


By William Allison 
A SECRET OF THE SEA 


No living thing was on the ship—no sign of struggle. But as Manners entered the cabin he saw, look- 
ing at him from the case of a or ticking watch on the dresser, the face of the woman he loved and 
who had disappeared on the eve of their marriage. A stirring and distinctive mystery story. Net, $1.75. 








DVENTURE! Here are six tales to cheer the dull hour, to 
quicken the pulse with the age-old lure of mystery, of love, 
and adventure. $1.50 each—half the price of a theatre ticket. 


BLOOM OF CACTUS DI. ‘MOND TOL 7 S 
A la . {he de rt At ad ture > Mi SSISSUP tf} 
by Robert y 1m ) Ben net , de ymonad Ss. s pe ars 


THE TYPHOON’S SECRET RED BEL + 
A tale i} the 52a A tale if In dl an oF: At s and fighters 
by Sol. N. Sheridan > Hus rh Pendexter 


ISLE O’ DREAMS TURQUOISE CANON 
A tale of the China seas and treasure trove A tale laid in Arizona 


by Frederick F. Moore by J. Allan Dunn 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 45 RICHMOND ST.. W. TORONTO 



































“The best travel book in years and years.’ 


’ 





—H. B. Sell in Chicago Daily News. 





























WHITE SHADOWS 
in the SOUTH SEAS 


By FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


WHAT WE SAY 





HIS is a fascinating record of 
the author’s residence among 
the beautiful, simple, friendly 
Caucasian cannibals of the Mar- 
quesas Islands in the far South 
Seas. There are in it true stories 
of action adventure 
matic and thrilling as anything in 
fiction. There are _ character 
sketches of strangely alluring per 
remain etched in 
They are de 
scriptions of scenery positively 
thrilling in their beauty. There 
constant flow of humor 
throughout that makes you laugh 
—and then there are tremendous 
overtones that sometimes touch 
you to tears. 

It is the most remarkable travel 
book we have published in many 
The critics all over the 
country have given it an extraor- 
dinary welcome. 


and as dra 


sonalities that 


your memory. 


1S a 


years. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 





"7 RITTEN with keen obser 
vation and a rare sense of 
humor.’’—New York Tribune. 


“Presented with a charm that 
no one can resist..".—New York 
World. 


“Buy ‘White Shadows in the 
South Seas.’ Not one such comes 
in a decade.’’—Richmond News 
Leader. 


“The kind of book that will 
make any normal reader long io 
throw a few things into a bag and 
book passage right away to these 
islands of enchantment.’’—Boston 
Post. 


“O’Brien seems to have ab- 
sorbed the atmosphere of the 
region and to let it drip through 
his pen while he was writing.’’— 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


Price $4.00 


Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
New York City 
































Keep Some Good New Novels Always At Hand 





SLIPPY 
McGEE 
By Marie Conway Oemler 


Price $1.75 


A WOMAN 
NAMED SMITH 
By Marie Conway Oemler 


Price $1.75 


THE 
MATRIX 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 


Author of “Blue Grass and Broadway 


Price $1.75 


COGGIN 


By Ernest Oldmeadow 
Author of “Antonk et 


Price $1.75 


LUCA 
SARTO 


By Charles S. Brooks 


Author of “ Chimney-Pot Papers,” etc 


Price $1.75 


THE FARMER OF 
ROARING RUN 
By Mary Dillon 


Price $1.75 


HIS is that utterly delightful love story of the South for which a 
Boston man with weak eyes, having heard it read to him, paid $900 
to have a single copy printed in larger type so that he could read it with 
his own eyes. It has the kind of charm that made ‘‘Daddy Long-Legs’ 


famous. 


T is a two-handed love and mystery story with lots of fun and good talk 
in it, with a group of memorable people you will be glad to know, and 
1 plot that is a thrilling delight. Mrs. Oemler is a born story-teller wit! 
heart, brains and background. The appeal of her novels is to America’s 


vigorous and healthy majority. 


‘HIS is a thrilling romance of the meeting, courtship, marriage and 
home life of Abraham Lincoln’s father and that almost fabulous 
figure, Nancy Hanks. It is set in the Kentucky of pioneer days, when 
the settlers had to fight for everything they needed or wanted: and it 
gives the feeling and color of that strenuous period which has meant so 


much in the evolution of the American national genius. 


HIS new novel by the author of ‘‘Antonio’’ and a number of other 
books has already received a flattering reception in England, where 
it has just been published. It is an exquisitely told story of a fine-souled 
boy hungry for the really noble things of civilization and a great-hearted 
preacher who risks his all to open the way for their attainment by the 


boy. 


Slee is a Dumas-like romance, charmingly done, set in the fifteenth 

century. The reader sees the Paris of Villon, the dungeons of Louis 
XI. He is involved in conspiracy, plots and dangers. He hears hoofs 
clocking in the night and sees the flash of swords. It is a story for 
those readers who like action, color and the lure of far-off-times and 


peoples. 


HIS is the latest novel by the author of ‘‘The Rose of Old St. Louis.’’ 
It is a thoroughly delightful romance, full of good humor and lively 
dialogue and adventure, about many different types of people, and set 
in the wild woods and picturesque farm lands of Virginia. It is a love 


story that ends as the reader would have it end. 





meer THE CENTURY CO. “Siyeves" 

















— 


0 




















How the ‘‘Four Million’’ Were Chosen 





the World War. 
Illustrated 














FROM 


MIDSHIPMAN 


TO 


REAR-ADMIRAL 


By Rear-Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske, U.S.N. 


At once a fascinating auto- 
biography of a distinguished 
naval officer and one of the 
world’s most remarkable in- 
ventive geniuses, a book of wit 
and humor and brilliant com- 
mentary, and a history of the 
progress of the navy in the 
past fifty years. A big book 


in all respects. 


Illustrated from photographs 


Price $6.00 


On Sale 
At All Bookstores 





\ Price $2.50 Jp 
THE CENTURY CO. 


THE SPIRIT OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 
By Maj.-Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, U. S. A. 


A vivid account of the organization, operation and splendid achievements 
of the system of selective service planned by Maj.-Gen. Crowder and adopted 
by the United States in 1916, and a plea for the application of the methods 
and machinery used by the Draft Boards to the settling of labor troubles, 
to education and to other activities of nation-wide scope and supreme im- 
portance. This book will be of special interest to the fifty thousand or more 
persons who served under the Provost-Marshal General of the U. S. during 


Vie 





THE COMMAND 
IS FORWARD 


By Sgt. Alex. Woollcott 


The best of the battle-field 
stories about the A. E. F. that 
appeared in “The Stars and 
Stripes.”” “There is not a page 
in the book that one can afford 
to miss reading.’’—The N.Y. Times 


Price $1.75 


ADVENTURES 
OF THE 


FOURTEEN POINTS 


By Harry Hansen 


A highly entertaining and 
authoritative account of the 
adventures of the famous 
‘Fourteen Points”’ through the 
first meetings at Paris of the 
American Mission to Negotiate 
Peace to the final gathering in 
the Hall of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles. 


Mlustrated from photographs 








\ 


Price $2.00 

















THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF 


HENRY G. DAVIS 


By Charles M. Pepper 


Author of 


“American Foreign Trade,”’ etc. 


A scholarly and intensely 
interesting biography of West 
Virginia’s ““Grand Old Man’’— 
a remarkable personality in 
American affairs—with inti- 
mate references to contempo- 
rary American history and a 
graphic account of the devel- 
opment of the railroads in the 
United States. 


Mlustrated from photographs 
Price $4.00 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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Take their word for it— 
They know! 


ns FE know this life—the vanishing life of the old, glorious West—and we 
Ws. ad his books because he has caught the soul of 1t—because he gives us 
true picture of the men and events, as we knew them.”’-—That’s what the old 

id when we asked him why Zane Grey was the one writer of west- 


1a 


Westerne! 
ern stories westerners themselves read with unqualified enjoyment and approval. 


“Sure they were interesting, but it wasn’t the excitement we wanted. 
here was enough of that all the time. We read him, and carried his books in 
uur knapsacks because they had a certain spiritual quality the books of other 


writers lacked. His men are men... they live like men... but there’s always 
omething you can’t put your finger on... He brings home the things a fellow 
doesn’t talk about, but feels. Somehow he makes you know there’s a some- 
thing on and beyond. —if you only play a man’s part... He don’t preach, he 
don’t talk religion; but he gets you here”... That’s what the fellow back from 


France told us when we asked him why it was that Zane Grey’s books led all 
books in popularity among the men of the A. E. F. 


Zane Grey's position in American literature is founded on a rock of solid 


at hi vement 


\ccording to the testimony of the West, he is its authentic interpreter. 


And more—the doughbovs who carried his books into battle, who read them 
by the light of sputtering candles in many a Flanders dug-out, read him be- 
cause he brought them a true spiritual vision—because he gave them an ideal 
of something big and fine 

Here is a great American writer whose work you ought to know—a writer 
whose fine achievement has given him a permanent place in the hearts of 
millions of his countrymen 


ZANE GREY’S NEW NOVEL 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


is a splendid introduction to his books... If you are already a Zane Grey 
reader, the mere announcement is enough. If you haven’t become one of that 
great following, begin on The Man of the Forest today—this wonderful romance 
of a paradise in the Arizona mountains and of a man and woman who discovered 
there together the wonder of life and love. ‘“The Man of the Forest’’ is Zane 


Grey's greatest novel. Get it at your bookseller’s today! 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST By Zane Grey 
$1.90 
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LIGHTNIN’ By Frank Bacon 


N° since **The Old Homestead”’ has any play so caught the 
American public as “Lightnin’” in which Frank Bacon has 
scored a success that will go down in the annals of the American 
Stage. 

‘“Lightnin’”’ is an authentic American production. For twenty 
years Frank Bacon lived with the idea out of which the story 
finally grew. ‘The life which it represents is the life he knew in 
the West as a boy. He treasured up the sayings, the incidents, 
even the old suit and the old shoes that he wears today in play- 
ing the part. The opportunity was a long time in coming, but 
when it did come it brought with it the success that every one 
knows. And now Mr. Bacon has made “Lightnin’”’ into a book 
anovel. It’s a **David Harum”’ sort of a novel, full of quaint say- 
ings, chuckles and plenty of honest fun. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.75 


BALLADS OF OLD NEW YORK 
By Arthur Guiterman 
UTHUR GUITERMAN is nationally known by his contributions to Life. 


Thousands of people who read no other poetry enjoy his pleasant, easy- 
swinging rhymes. These will be especially popular, with their vivid pictures of 
the New York of old Dutch burgher days. 

In this, his latest book, Mr. Guiterman gives a new and whimsically de- 
lightful interest to the quaint, historical side of old New York. He has chosen 
the Old-World singing ballad as the form in which to tell his merry tales, and 
writes about the old Dutch burgomasters, the English Colonials, and the Ameri- 
can Revolutionists in a fascinating manner. He describes the people and 
gives delicious pictures of their daily lives, telling how they got their names 
and relating old legends about them. The charm of the book, with its illustra- 
tions, will make it of universal interest. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 
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D ‘Ei [ PNY By Henry C. Rowland 


‘ Hk whole vor-rld is full of duds. Any day something ter- 





rible may happen,” said the good old Czech Baron, as he sent 
off Captain Plunkett, U.S. A., better known as Phoebe Plunkett, 


on his mission of running down traders in German loot. 


\nd Phoebe found out that the word ‘dud’ can mean more 


than just an unexploded shell. 


Duds! He ran into one of them, head on, chasing smugglers 
in a trail launch otf Gravesend Bay. Duds’ The amazing Miss 
Melton was a perilous one. Duds! The Sultana diamond and 
the guileless Olga Karakoft. 


DUDS! A whole bookful of them, in breathless, glamourous 


succession. It’s Henry C. Rowland’s newest and most spirited 
tale. Your bookseller has DUDS $1. 


NS 
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WHAT OUTFIT, BUDDY? 

By 7. Howard Kelly 
INIMY savs: ‘Me and ©. D. are you an’ your Buddy, an’ take it from me, 
you ll wanta go along if you start on the A. W. O. L. we went on! It sure 


was the little ol’ personal tour o’ France! \n’ if you missed the big show, 


why. I’m tellin’ you, we'll give you the chanst you been lookin’ for.” 


Which is Jimmy's invitation to take a flier in a rare good piece of humor. 
He goes on to say: “his ain’t no war book—nothin’ about savin’ our souls, 
or making the world safe for profiteers, or the League o’ Notions in it—but a 
lot about the heluva good time me an’ O. D. had just the same as you an’ your 
Buddy.” Illustrated. Post 820, Half Cloth, $1.50 
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MICHAEL THE STRANGERS’ 
FORTH BANQUET 
By Mary Johnston By Donn Byrne 

ARY JOHNSTON has written ERE is the story of Derrith 


i mystical novel of love and * Keogh, daughter of that old 

ks * Sagan ; Irish rover of the green seas, Shane 
immortality—a book that touches Butler Keogh, master of ships and 
deeply the thought, the desires, the ard , 


% 7 men. . . . Of her struggle to man- 
dreams of humanity to-day. age the great shipyard he left her, 


and stem the rising tide of labor 
discontent. .. . Of an I. W. W. 
agitator who preached social revo- 
; lution as the prophets of old 
the South in the days following, preached holy wars, and fell at last, 


found at last a sure spiritual footing his own victim... . Of Derrvy’s 
in his love for Miriam. That love brother, and his shallow, vulgar, 
is a strange, exalted thing; a pretty wife, who flitted mothlike to 
spiritual adventure. And Michael the glitter of Broadway, to fall 


The story of how Michael Forth, 
born during the Civil War, brought 
up in the hardship that came upon 


and Miriam seek together the broken in the flame... . And 
answer to life’s great riddle—What finally of romance and life's fullest 
lies beyond? realization as they came to Derrith 


herself. Mr. Byrne’s novel has 

Here is a new type of novel from sweep and power and compelling 
the pen of one of America’s greatest interest; before all, it is a_ big 
novelists $1.90 story. $1.75 


THE “T DO not know of any late or earlier American fiction, or, for 


that matter, English fiction of so new a departure in form 


GR E 4 T and spirit... . / A rich sense of pervading modernity of the whole 
P ee 


story is without like experience from other fiction. . . . | do not 

me + know better talk in fiction. . . . I do not know the like of it 

DESIRE for literary novelty and for constancy to a high ideal of life 

and the poetry and truth and beauty of it. The book is a 

By strange book, and, in spite of every point where one might ac- 

4lexander cuse it of fallibility, it has the charm of very uncommon power.” 

. —~William Dean Howells, in N. Y. Times 
Black “No reader can forget it.””-—Boston Herald 


“A mighty interesting and unusual book.’’—Baltimore Sun 


“There can be no doubt as to the qualities of his book—a clever and 
distinctive novel.’’—New York Sun $1.75 


/ 
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OUR UNSEEN GUEST = Anonymous 


HAT is it, who is it, that speaks through the ouija-board, 
the so-called automatic writing, the involuntary supernormal 
communications that come from the lips of the “‘medium”’ in the 
various forms of “trance”? Here is an extraordinarily interest- 
ing example of such communications purporting to come chiefly 
from a young man who was killed during the World War, a person 
about whose existence there is no question. There are two sides 
to this narrative of the conversations that Joan and Darby held 
with him-—the first, the evidential one, when they put his actual- 
ity to the test; the second, the record of the great cosmic ques- 
tions which Joan and Darby put to Stephen—and which Stephen 
answered. Those who speculate about existence beyond the grave 
will seek his answers in the pages of “Our Unseen Guest.”’ 
Crown 8vo, Half Cloth, $2.00 


THE SEVEN PURPOSES — By Margaret Camero:: 


HIS is no ordinary book that Margaret Cameron has put out... . it 1s 
not a composition but a record . ... the sub-title of this book is ‘An 
Experience in Psychic Phenomena”’ assuredly a most remarkable experience. 
lhe record is unique. The book containing it is to be read and pondered, and 
then re-read and pondered. It is suggestive, stimulating, gripping.”—N. Y. 


Tribune 2.25 


TWELVE LESSONS FROM THE SEVEN PURPOSES 
By Margaret Cameron 


Fue those who, though separated in religious points of view, are united in 
their desire to have the simple philosophy of “The Seven nage pub- 


_ 


lished in compact form. Cloth. r6mo. 75 cents. 


THE UNKNOWN By Camille Flammarion 


HIS is the book that created so much of a furore and made so phenomenal a 
sale at a time when there was little interest in psychic phenomena. To-day 
it is not only a work of definite scientific standing in its field, but it has a far larger 
audience to reach. Though many books bearing on the subject have been 
written since this book first appeared, we feel that none of them have outdone 
Flammarion’s in popularity. $2.00 
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“The most authoritative and comprehensive 


survey of the war that has yet appeared” 
—Herbert Sidebotham in the Atlantic Monthly 


@ Great leaders and great writers on the side of the Allies have 
told their stories of the Great War as they have participated in it, 
but the truth about Germany’s failure in the war, as the German 
staff saw it, has remained clouded in mystery until now. Here isa 
book that breaks the silence—a silence that has lasted ever since 
August 1914, and the voice of militaristic Germany ts heard. 


No book has been waited for with 
such eager curiosity 


LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY 
By Erich von Ludendorff 


What can he say? How can he explain? 


@ Ludendortf has written a book that is remarkable for its apparent 
frankness. It is an amazing human document—a revelation of 
the workings of the Teutonic military mind. It covers the entire 
period of the war. From the storming of Liége to the armistice, it 
stands as a complete record of the achievements and opinions of 
the man who is credited with being above all the brains of the 
German army. 


LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY 
Illustrated. Maps. 2 Volumes. $7.50 
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By a World-Famous Journalist 
PHILIP GIBBS 


WHAT THE CENSOR FORBADE 


[LLIONS of Americans learned to look for the articles of Philip 
Gibbs for their clear vision and trenchant style through the days of 
the war. For those readers who, in singling out his despatches among the 
confusion of thousands, paid him a signal tribute, he has a message now 


that he has hitherto been unable to deliver. The glimpse of the great 
reality that Mr. Gibbs was able to give in his famous newspaper articles 
stirred America profoundly. The whole truth, written at white heat, 


and given to the public now without fear of censorship, is a stirring piece 
of literature. Philip Gibbs looks for no return to the old order of things. 
His gospel is the gospel of justice—the religion of humanity. With a re- 
ligious fervor he looks for the dawn of a better day, and he tells how it 
will come Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 


THHK INSIDE STORY OF THE 


PEACE CONFERENCE By Dr. Edward J. Dillon 


HIS book is just what its title indicates—the real inside story of what went on 
during those highly significant days in Paris, when the representatives of 
the Big Five were gathered around the conference table in the Hotel Crillon. 
Doctor Dillon had the advantage over other observers in that he has for twenty 
years been on the “inside” of European politics, and so had the background 
necessary to interpret events. His wide acquaintance opened many doors to 
him in Paris, which remained closed to other writers and journalists. And 
because of his special training, he was able to interpret words and facts, which 
were either mysterious or wholly incomprehensible to the uninitiated. With 
the trained eye and the keen, yet detached, mind of the psychologist of world 
affairs, he appraised men and events at their true value. Doctor Dillon’s story 
is about the nations of the world whose representatives came to Paris; how Bol- 
shevism got its start; how the profession of statesmanship descended to the most 
shameful barter and sale; how the Covenant of the League of Nations came to 
be attached to the Treaty—all this Doctor Dillon tells without political leaning or 
prejudice. The book contains many references and footnotes, which are partic- 
ularly valuable for the student of history, and should be in the library of every 
person who would have a clear understanding of why the world is as it is today. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $2.25 
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New Books by 
John Spargo 


RUSSIA AS AN AMERICAN PROBLEM 


OHN SPARGO sees Russia not merely as a vast problem, but as a vast op- 
J portunity, too. He is not a Bolshevist; but for the thinker he clears the 
haze of controversy about Bolshevism with his shrewd analysis. For the business 
man he gives facts that will mean money. Although Spargo is a Socialist, this 
is not properly to be called a Socialist book. The outstanding impression is 
that he does not believe that Russia can have a Socialist administration. It is 
not probable, ‘“ says, that any country without a highly developed industrial- 
ism can maintain a Socialist government; even if it had such an industrialism it 
could not stand up alone, while the other important countries were c apitalistic. 
Great stress is laid upon the fact that Russia contains one-sixth of the territory 
of the world, and is potentially of enormous importance as the custodian of vast 
agricultural and other resources which must be utilized for the benefit of the 
whole world. Documentary evidence shows that unless the United States takes 
the leadership in solving this problem, Japan will do so, probably with the aid of 
Germany. Prior to the war, Germany dominated Russia by its brains and organ- 
izing ability, even though the bulk of the capital employed was English and 
French. Japan seeks, and is likely to become Germany’s successor in the domin- 
ation of Russia, Spargo thinks, especially in Siberia; even though Russia’s natural 
psychological alliance is with the more democratic peoples—especially the United 
States. Russia’s resources are incalculably great; her need is for organizing, 
executive help, and the kind of initiative available in American engineers, tech- 
nical people, etc. If we do not furnish it, some one else will and probably it 
will be Japan. This book will be the classic on the future of Russia. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BOLSHEVISM 


N this new book John Spargo shows how—and why—unrest and radicalism 
| 1ave spread to every land. He explains the causes behind the facts we see 
all about us—how Bolshevism has crept into the schools, the colleges, the 
churches, the clubs, the societies, and into the homes of not only the poor but the 
rich—-a heterogeneous mass of people of two extremes. Here is a book that 
interprets the backgrounds of to-day’s big problems and gives a basis of real 
understanding for to-morrow. 

‘If there are any who wonder what a Bolshevist thinks about, they will 
receive a good deal of enlightenment in Mr. Spargo’s book. .. . Mr. Spargo has 
not used pen or typewriter in this book, but an X-ray.” —N. Y. Evening Globe 


Post 8v0. Cloth. $1.35 
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COMMON SENSE IN LA f 
SOMMO: l BOR MANAGE 
-AT-O : 
MEN fi By Neil M., Clark 
| HAVE tried to bring into clear definition,” says Mr. Clark, ‘the more im- 
portant relations between employers and employees with an appraisement 
of methods proved successful in harmonizing them. My function has been 
that of a reporter, in large part, for the ideals and policies expressed herein are 
not impractical ideals or policies of mere theory. I have gone to experienced 
managers for them. My task has been one of selection and formulation.” 
As the editor of System, a magazine devoted to the problems of management, 
Mr. Clark has been in direct touch with the problems themselves and the men 
who are solving them. His book points the way to the realization of happier 





relation between capital and labor. , Crown Svo, Cloth, $4.00 
x . r 
A WORLD REMAKING By C. W. Barron 
Hk key-word to the great problems of reconstruction is money. ‘The autho: 


in this keen analysis of the world situation to-day shows the dramatic role 
played by finance, from vast expenditures in propaganda to subtle manipulation 
in international credit. Shows how our problems, from the Russian situation to 
international competition in shoes and machinery, are problems of finance. 

His book is the result of his latest European trip and contains far more 
information than has been brought back by any other writer. Mr. Barron 
goes to the bottom of things in the business and financial world. He discusses 
the labor situation with Lord Cowdray; he delves into the coal, steel, and ship- 
ping problems; shows why prices are high and must remain high; deals with the 
food problem; with the pound sterling before its decline; with the coal situation. 

Nowhere else in the world have these after-war problems been so clearly 
set forth, either in current literature, book form, or academic discussion; and no 
business man, no investor, no man of property, and no man of any kind of income 
can afford to be otherwise than a close student of all that Mr. Barron sets forth 
in this book. Post 8vo. Cloth. $2.25 


PRESENT AND PAST BANKING 
IN MEXICO By Walter Flavius McCaleb 


BOOK for statesmen, bankers, importers, exporters, and students of 
A economics, particularly those who want to know about the technical history 
and the inside methods of Mexican banking. The dramatic story of how fot 
nearly a century Mexico has tried to establish a permanent banking system, amid 
fire, riot, murder. Here is a book that tells how the first bank was started in 
Mexico in 1830; how the Mexican system struggled along and finally developed 
features which were admired by the entire banking world; how Huerta, after 
murdering Madero, seized the banks, wrecked the system; and how Carranza 
looted what was left. Crown 8v0. Cloth. $2.00 
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" HITHER AND THITHER IN GERMANY 
: By William Dean Howells 


“TT is now twenty years, more or less,’”’ declares William Dean Howells in the 
introduction to his new book, ‘since Basil March, then an elderly editor, left 

his periodical in New York, and went out to take the cure at Carlsbad. He 

took the cure in the manner prescribed by the doctor there and then at the 

end of four weeks the doctor allowed him to take the After-Cure according to 

his own fancy.”” From this beginning in “Their Silver Wedding Journey,” 

Mr. Howells draws us on to the actual travels of Mr. and Mrs. March in the 

Germany of bygone days, and the pleasant reminiscences of Rhine journeys, of 

Carlsbad and Leipsic help the reader to forget the bitter after-taste of the war. 

$2.00 


By Vira B. Whitehouse 
A YEAR AS A GOVERNMENT AGENT 


HE red tape of official America and the iron ring of Junkerdom alike had 

to be broken before the mission of Mrs. Norman Whitehouse could be ac- 
complished. She broke them. They were unusual orders that Mrs. White- 
house, the first American woman to be entrusted with an important diplomatic 
mission, brought with her to Switzerland. She was not to find things out, but 
to tell them—to get the truth about America into Germany at a critical period 
of German morale. How she succeeded makes the dramatic story of an Ameri- 
can woman’s resourcefulness. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. $2.75 


THE DOUGHBOY’S RELIGION 
By Ben Lindsey and Harvey O’ Higgins 


fa] 

EOPLE are asking: Well, did the war cleanse our souls? Are we at all 

regenerated by our baptism of fire? Here is an answer. 

That elusive bird—the dove of permanent peace—is still fluttering and 
suspiciously shy of all overtures. More peace treaties won't catch him—only 
a regenerated world and actual social justice can do that. But this brief, vital, 
inspiring little book contains salt for the tail of that bird. Read these chapter 
headings: “The Doughboy’s Religion,” “The Junker Faith,” “Horse’s Rights 
for Women,” “A League of Understanding.” The radicals will quarrel with 
this volume because it does not go far enough. The reactionary will be dis- 
pleased because it goes too far. But the average American will be stimulated 
and helped because it points the road that inevitably he will travel. Post 8co. $1.25 
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RAYMOND ROBINS’ OPEN GATES 
OWN STORY TO RUSSIA 
Set down by William Hard By Malcolm W. Davis 


ENSATIONAL revelations jostle 

each other in the pages of this 
book, but more important still is the 
common-sense evaluation of tangled 
events by a shrewd, trained observer. 
The thinking public of America has 
been waiting long for Raymond Robins 


THOROUGHLY practical and 

authoritative book about the op- 
ortunities which Russia will offer in 
a coming period of reconstruction, 
written by a man who knows Russia 
and her people, and who has had 
chance to observe the present condi- 





to speak. It is the story of the man  ¢jon of the country. 
who was there. It is written with a : 
thrilling vividness by William Hard. 
Raymond Robins is the man to whom 
Colonel Roosevelt wrote: ‘There isn’t 
anybody in this country I am so anx- 
ious to see and to hear at length as 
you.” Raymond Robins went to Rus- 
sia for the Red Cross in the early days 
of Kerensky. His appointment was the 


result of Colonel Roosevelt’s earnest diti hich tl i fs 
plea. Roosevelt knew his man. Robins’ itions under whicn they live. A 


iob was to feed starving women and nally, there will be opportunities for 
children. When Kerensky fell, and Le- people who travel to visit in 7 ae 
nine and Trotzky rode into power, itwas “@Y 4 country with an intensely fasci- 
still Robins’ job to feed those who hun- ™ iting life, in a phase of evolution full 
gered. Robins went to Lenine and of significance for all other nations.’ 

Trotzky. He demanded a free field and Mr. Davis’s book is a challenge to 
no interference. Would they trust him? American indifference, and a descrip- 
They did. Robins tells the whole tion of the avenues of approach to 
story —for the first time, the real facts. | Russia soon to open to Americans. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $2.00 Illustrated. Crown 8v0. $2.00 


BUILDING NEWSPAPER ADF ERTISING 
By Jason Rogers 


HIS book might be called a complete guide to the newspaper business, so fully 

does it cover the various problems of the publisher, advertising manager, adver- 
tising solicitor, and others concerned in the business side of the newspaper. It is 
not a mere routine book, but a working formula presenting the best and most 
effective experience in the lines of which it treats. The purpose back of the pro- 
duction of this book, like “‘ Newspaper Building,” was to set down on paper experi- 
ences that would be valuable to those able to profit through the application of the 
principles established in the school of hard knocks. Jllustrated. Crown 8v0. $10.00 


“First,” says Mr. Davis, “there will 
be opportunities in trade, for Russia 
cannot accomplish her rehabilitation 
as a nation without a great deal of as- 
sistance from other nations, as Russians 
themselves admit. Next, there will be 
opportunities to assist in the develop- 
ment of the intelligence of the Russian 
masses and improvement of the con- 
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Announcement of Publication of 


HARPER’S PICTORIAL LIBRARY 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


With Foreword by Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University 


The First Printing 


_ this authoriiative new work on 

» World War in all of its amazing 
vamifie ations is now coming from the 
press, and orders are now being re- 
ceived at special low prices to those 
vho order at one From present 
prospects all of this printing will be 
qui kly sold. Those who wish to se- 
cure a set at attractive prices should 
send an inquiry now. All of the 12 
volumes were in the hands of the 
printers in February, and deliveries 
of 11 volumes will begin in March. 








Dr. Charles W. Eliot 


Who says in his foreword: ‘ 


+ 


“A Picture of 
A Wonderful Period” 


is the way Dr. Eliot pithily charac- 
terizes this permanent contribution to 
our understanding of the World War. 
To complete and round out this pict- 
ure, the Library is made up of 12 
separate volumes—each a unit in it- 
self—with no overlapping. No. 1 is 
a brilliant study of what led up to the 
war; No. 2 tells how the war was lost 
and won—the great stakes and how a 
subtle game of world-wide strategy 


Harper's Was played to win them; No. 3 deals 


Volume 12, which will contain the : aay 
P , ey ee Se ee ae has prepared for reading Americans with battles, sieges and campaigns 
eace ‘ , has bee e ale ae : : 

ue eal) ; ( of the generations following the War on all fronts, written by eight West 

open to await the result of the —men, women, d children—a >: a : j 
, ¢ th ge ee Se dad Pointers; No. 4 with the war on the 
Senate deadlock. pu mnderful  perioe € 
mor mprehensive, vivid, and in- sea, by U. S. Naval experts; No. 5 

8} z $s accessible with the exploits of the A. E. F., by 


Much Valuable New 
Material Has Been Added 


The deferring of publication owing to the printer's 
strike has been fortunate in that much valuable new 
material has been added gre atly enhancing the histori- 
cal value and the usefulness of the Library in the 
years to come Suc h, for example, as Pe rshing’s com- 
plete report to the War Department the official story 
for all time of Uncle Sam’s greatest war venture), the 
revised American, French and British. statistics of 
casualities, Foch’s tribute to the American soldiers, 
the Carnegie Endowment’s estimate of the cost of the 
war in money and economic loss, accurate figures of 
naval losses, the aftermath of peace in the belligerent 
countries, ete. 





American officers who took part in 
them: No. 6 with an account of the 
war’s surprising reaction n 3? lands; yg ae 

onderfiu / vork of the Red Crees. 7. M. , an 
C,, ete. and the fiel ld servié © of the Medic: 7 ( te No. 
8 with the wartime trium phs of ndustry and science; 
No. 9 with intimate character studies 
in the grand drama; No. 10 with its heroes and its 
martyrdoms; No. 11 with a simple-language s 
war for the your q: No. 12 with its economic re sulls, the 
Peace Treaty, and an Index of 15,000 entries (100 pages) 

This all-inclusive plan covers not only the purely 
historical aspects of a momentous cataclysm, but also 


of leading actors 


tory of the 


its thrilling, its romantic, its tragic and its amazing 
in the trenches and behind the lines, on the 
sea and in the air—the human clement seen at its best 


and at its worst. 


episodes 


3,000 Illustrations Pictorialize the Text 


Further to visualize and perfect the 


“picture of a wonderful period,” 


war photography and war art have 


been extensively drawn upon with the result that 3,000 illustrations pictorialize the text. 
There are 42 beautifully printed full-page plates in color, special portraits by Joseph Cummings Chase of 
64 American generals, and 16 color maps which illustrate and make intelligible the military and naval campaigns. 
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klet which you ought to have if only to get acquainted with a work which ts at once a brilliant history, a 
mplete encycl sar lia, a wonder book and a fact book on the war. You will see in it portraits of editors 74 To 
nd teibuhete mes alone stamp the Library as worth buying—such as Gen. MacArthur, Gen ° HARPER & 
McAlexander Gen. we he Gen O*Ryan Li -Col. Wolf (42nd Div. , Capt. Thomas (Ist Div.), Admiral BROTHERS 


A.B. Hart 


Mayo, Admirai Gleaves, Lie Com. Gill 
Swinton, Arthur Pollen, Cardinal Gibb ons, 
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This booklet will show you the unique editorial plan by whic 


human element in war have been combined—how the thrill of } 
the wonders of science and invention have been not less carefully 





umpaigns and the grand pl f the High Command; how the he 

ire regarded as just as important in a comprehen- , ° 
uerors, the race rivalries, the 74 

ternational loans, the high cost of living, and the S32 
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nch, the machine gun, and “es submarine 


sive war history such as this, as the mad dreams of world cong 
national ambitions, the making of ir 
ed terror of revolution This Wor 


ent of it in all of its majestic outlines. Sent free on receipt 
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res. Hibben, Henry P. Davison (to name only a few.) 


h the features of authority and the , 





reated than the slow evolution of 


ld War was an earth-shaking drama of the human 
soul—let this booklet introduce you to the first codrdinated and authoritative treat- 
of your request LA 
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lip Gibbs, Gen. Sir F. B. Maurice, Col SA ¢ 
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of your new War Library, 
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offer of the first printing. 
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THE MISSION OF THE 
ADVERTISING PAGES 


WILLIAM 8. 


President, Power, Alb. 


The man W h Savs he never reads ad- 
vertisements, either is a proper candidate 
for the Ananias Club or is lacking in com- 


mon business sense.” 


[hat is the way a big business man, the 
head of a successful corporation, put it in 
talking to his Selling force a few days ago. 


The advertising pages of the big National 
magazines are a barometer of business. 


They are consulted by practical men 
and women just as the financial and social 
pages of the newspapers are consulted for 
the information they contain. 


Time was, and not so very long ago, when 
the advertising pages were merely a direc- 
tory of things for sale. 


Today they rank side by side with the 
editorial pages in the vital interest of the 
messages that they carry. 


One does not often hear a slurring re- 
mark these days as to the 


an advertising message. 


Advertisements as a class have ceased 


to be unreliable. 


Superlative and exaggerated claims have 
lost favor with advertisers. 


No part of a magazine today is more 
carefully edited and more ruthlessly purged 
of unreliable statements than the pages that 
carry the advertising messages. 


Advertisers have discovered that frank- 
ness and conservatism and truth are the 
strongest allies that they can have in their 
efforts to win public conhdence. 


And so it is that today, as never before, 
men and women scan the advertising pages 
as carefully and with as deep an interest as 
they give to any other part of the maga- 


zines. 


rander & Jenkins Company, 


unreliability of 


POWER 


Detroit 


The advertising pages reach out to yo 
in a spirit of friendship and co-operation. 


That is their mission—to make a friend 
of you and to win your good will. 


To be sure they have something to s 
you—but that is rather a secondary con 
sideration, a by-product of advertising, it 
you please. 


The big elemental aim is to win your 
good will—when that is accomplished, the 
selling will follow as a perfectly natural re- 
sult. 


Look through the advertising pages of 
this magazine—note the carefulness . with 
which the messages have been prepared 
feast your eyes on the art that has been 
used in il iiaien iting them—sense the friend 
hand-clasp that they seem to extend to- 
ward you. 


Then analyze them for yourself. 


You will find that the products that are 
most persistently and effectively advertised 
are almost universally, the best and most 
dependable products. 


That is a perfectly natural illustration of 
the law of cause and effect. 


An advertisement is a pledge. The 
man who issues it puts himself on record. 
The public expects more of him—and al- 
most invariably he measures up to expec- 
tations. 


The development of advertising has put 
business on a higher plane. It has created 
a finer code of business ethics. It has 
made possible better products and lower 
prices. It has immeasurably increased the 
comforts of life by bringing within the 
reach of all the conveniences and luxuries 
that would otherwise be enjoyed only by 
the few. 
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footed boy lived and dreamed 
he stood on the cliff above the 
looked with wistful eves at the 


steamed away into the unknown 


One day the longing to see that 
came too strong—and so he ran 


In alittle town on the Mississippi a ragged, bare- peace that comes of understanding But to us 
Day after day, as the plain people of America—hé ts something more 
sweeping river, he precious, something more rare and beautiful than 

pilot boats that just a genius. To us he ts the simple, unassuming 

world beyond man who never for a moment forgot that he was 
magic world be- once a boy—the boy who knew what it meant to 
away and became — yearn and to strugelk That is why Tom Sawver 


a pilot. Far away, indeed, did the river carry him = and Huck Finn are the two most human—most 


to fame undreamed—to greatness unsurpassed popular—best beloved boys in all the world That 
For that humble, neglected boy was Mark Twain, is why there is no other man of whom Americans 
whose memory all the world now reveres are so proud—no other man whom we love so much 


His shaggy white head was the head of a prophet to have for our own—near at hand to take us back 
and aseer. To the darkest corners of the earth his to the golden days of long ago—the davs that no 
vision—his genius—has brought joy and that deep — one else can show us how to recapture 


= ONE EDITION ONLY 4 LARGE VOLUMES 
FREE Paine’s Life of Mark Twain ILLUSTRATED 


Not only does this coupon bring Mark Twain at the low price, but it brings you, absolutely FREE, 


Albert Bigelow Paine’s ** Life of Mark Twain.” 


Paine’s Life of Mark Twain is ieee as the foremost American Biography 








“Here I Am Again!” 
ONE MORE CHANCE 


When you were a little boy you dreamed of the day 
when you might own a whole set of Mark Twain- 
and then you waited and waited and grew up—and 
found that a whole set of 25 volumes—stretched in a 
row—looking like a whole library in the book-case cost 
about $150. And you said, * TI wait until I get rich.” 
So you waited and were glad you did because one day 
you heard how Mark Twain said,** I don’t like the idea 
of expensive books. Sell M/y books at a low price.” 
And then you saw advertisements that made vou laugh 
and almost made you cry—you felt so young again 

And you said, “ Here’s my chance at last. I'll get these 
books at a little price that | won't mind, and ll be a kid 
again with Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer.” 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES 






















have a few se f the volume edition on hand, and until this edition is ex / 
au give } 1 complete set “F RE E wit th your set of Mark Twair iin & 
only a few—this coupon brings you ¢ and never again will you | 3 an 
har t set te “pt ¢ » full >» pr raoklin Sq. 
lance to get a set except at the full regular price ; ; New York 
So this is your last chance not only to get the lo yw-priced Mark Twain, but to get 
» Life of Mark Twain. Send the coupon without money today Jon't wait u ' fh 
paper and binding cost more and you have to pay the full price for Paine's Life. of Work 
Mark Twain This opportunity waits for no man and no clock. Today is the day. : i 
Here is the coupon. Send it. edd 1 
yes. an 
, ain, it 
HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK FREI 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


Ojalem clbnelehacemr-bereme@yars 


Years of Service 


Cte. ee. ee (a 4 0,000,000 
Assets, ; ; : . $37,114,626.40 
Total Liabilities, ' , 21,408,630.93 
Net Surplus, ; 10,705,995.47 
Surplus ‘for Policy-Holdetfs, , 15,705,995.47 


NoTE—The Security Valuations on which this Statement is based 
are those fixed by the Insurance Commissioners 


Losses Paid over 


183,000,000 





AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND CUBA 
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VOL. CXL 


BY HON. 


a pager THOMAS B. REED led 
a parliamentary revolution in the 
Fifty-first and created the 
greatest riot I ever saw in the House 
of Representatives. The Speaker over- 
turned the precedents of a hundred 

years, counted a quorum, killed the fili- 
| buster, and then, two years later, com- 

pelled its champions to choke it to death 

after they had revived the old parlia- 
| mentary fiction that a member of the 


Congress 





House could be present for obstruction 
and absent for business at one and the 
same time. 

Reed’s revolutionary ruling precipi- 
tated a riot which continued for several 
days and converted dignified statesmen 
into a howling mob, who apparently had 
fost all the veneer of civilization as they 
surged into the area in front of the 

desk, shouting incoherent 
words, waving their arms, and making 
the chamber look like a bear-pit, while 
the Speaker looked down on them with 
an imperturbable smile. 

But the disturbance was not confined 
to the House; it extended to the Senate, 
to the newspaper offices, and to the 
whole country—to the civilized world— 
as statesmen, editors, college professors, 
and publicists of two continents first 
vasped in amazement and then let loose 


Speaker’s 
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| 
DRAMATIC SCENES IN MY CAREER IN) CONGRESS 
II—WHEN REED COUNTED A QUORUM 


CANNON 


a concert of protest like unto that at 
Babel when the confusion of tongues 
stopped the tower that was to reach to 
heaven, They all condemned the 
Speaker, but for different reasons. Reed, 
to millions of people, became a “Czar” 
and a “tyrant” greater than any who 
had ruled in ancient Rome, because he 
had smashed precedents as old as parlia- 
ments and vanquished the greatest giant 
of obstruction ever invented to paralyze 
public business; but that was thirty 
years ago, and it would be impossible 
now to find outside the walls of an insane 
asylum anybody who would deny that 
“the Czar” of the Fifty-first Congress 
did not perform one of the greatest and 
most important parliamentary amputa- 
tions in cutting out the hoary old giant 
filibuster. 

But at the time it was as picturesque 
a riot as was ever seen in a parliamentary 
body, and as one reads The Record now 
he must be forcibly reminded of the 
truth of Reed’s remark that “Nobody 
can talk any member of this House down 
except himself”’; and the remark, later 
on, of John G. Carlisle to Reed, “Those 
friends of mine are going to send your 
name down through all history as one of 
the greatest of all Speakers.” 

I was a member of the Committee on 
All Rights Reserved 
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Rules, of which the Speaker was chair- 
behind the scenes 
in that dramatic event. Reed and I had 
been the minority members of that com- 
mittee while Carlisle was Speaker; and 
discussed in a 


man, and somewhat 


we had purely non- 


partizan way the necessity for some 
method of destroying the filibuster. Af- 
ter Reed became Speaker and chairman 
Rules and I be- 
came his party lieutenant on the floor in 
parliamentary procedure, we began the 


of the Committee on 


more serious consideration of this ques- 
tion as a party matter in order to enable 
the majority to conduct the public busi- 
ness and to carry out In legislation the 
principles approved by the voters in the 
L had been in the House for 
nearly twenty years and had had more 
experience in parliamentary 
than Mr. Reed, and he drew on my ex- 
perience and often deferred to my judg- 
ment in Reed 


never too cocksure oi himself to refuse to 


election. 


contests 


such matters, for was 
learn from others. 

By the election of 1888 the Republi- 
cans had come back into power in the 
executive and the legislative branches, 
after four years of a Democratic Presi- 
dent, and, with one intermission of two 
years, fourteen years of Democratic con- 
trol in the House. But we came back 
with a very slim majority in the House 
of the Fifty-first Congress, and some of 
the Democratic leaders 
through the press that we should not be 
We had a 
majority of only three in the House when 
it organized in December, 1889, and Reed 
was clected Speaker by the exact num- 
ber of 
quorum (one hundred 
Reed not voting. 

One Republican, W.D Kelly of Penn- 
‘Father of the House,” died 
shortly after the organization and left us 


announced 


permitted to do business. 


votes necessary to make a 


and sixty-six), 
sylvania, 
with a bare quorum on the majority side 


of the House, withevery member present. 
That situation encouraged our political 


opponents because, under the old rules, 
they could break a quorum at any time 
they pleased and prevent the transaction 
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of the public business. The new House 
had not adopted a code of rules and we 
were operating under general parlia- 
mentary procedure, though some of the 
Democrats contended that the rules of 
the Democratic Fiftieth Congress stil] 
prevailed. 

There were many able and experience: 
parliamentarians on both sides in that 
House, and a political contest meant 
hard and prolonged struggle. 

On the Democratic side were two foi 
mer Speakers, Samuel J. Randall and 
John G. Carlisle, who had together pri 
sided over the House for twelve years 
and were recognized as among the great 
Speakers of the House; but Randal! 
died and Carlisle was transferred to the 
Senate while the House was engaged i: 
the contest. Then there were W. C. P 
Breckenridge of Kentucky, and _ his 
nephew, C. R. Breckenridge of Arkan 
sas; James B. McCreary of Kentucky; 
Charles R. Crisp and James H. Blount of 
Georgia; Oats and Joe Wheeler of Ala- 
bama; Holman, Shively, and Bynum of 
Indiana; Springer of Illinois; Catchings 
and Hooker of Mississippi; Amos Cum- 
mings of New York; Outhwaite of Ohio; 
MeMillan and Richardson of Tennessee ; 
Mills and Sayers of Texas; and Harry 
St. George Tucker of Virginia. 

On the Republican side were Joseph 
McKenna, now associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court; Hopkins, 
Payson, Hitt, and Rowell of Iilinois; D 
B. Henderson, Lacy, Conger, and Dol- 
liver of Iowa; Dingley and Boutell of 
Maine; Lodge, Banks, and Walker oi 
Massachusetts; McComas of Maryland; 
Burrows of Michigan; Mark Dunnell 
and John Lind of Minnesota; Tom Car 
ter of Montana; Payne and Sherman of 
New York; McKinley, Butterworth, 
Grosvenor, and Burton of Ohio; Bing- 
ham and Dalzell of Pennsylvania; La 
Follette of Wisconsin; Clarence 
Clark of Wyoming. 

All these men were virile partizans, 
some of them were already veterans, and 
the others made fighting records later. 
That might be said to have been one of 


and 


























DRAMATIC SCENES 
the greatest fighting Houses we have had 
since the days of the Civil War. 

The narrow majority of the Republi- 
cans was one incentive to the struggle, 
but there was also the partizan spirit 
which had developed in the campaign of 
1888, and the lax rules of the House, 
which permitted dilatory 
prevent the majority from registering its 
will. 
Federal election legislation, and a num- 
ber of contests over seats in that House. 


motions to 


There was to come a tariff fight, 


The Democrats began very early in 
the session to take advantage of their 
position and to compel the Republicans 
to furnish a quorum, practically a phys- 
ical impossibility after the death of 
Judge Kelly on that side. This disad- 
vantage helped persuade the Republi- 
cans to begin work on the contests before 
the election committees, and may have 
aided some of them to see only their own 
side of the case, for we needed more 
Republicans to constitute a majority 
and furnish every day a quorum to at- 
tend to the public business. 

The partizan flame was not long de- 
layed, and Dick Bland of 
Missouri raised the question on the ap- 
proval of the Journal, which is usually a 
perfunctory matter. This brought on a 
partizan debate in which many of the 
members engaged, and with more heat 
than the question merited, and Speaker 
Reed recognized the plain fact that his 
administration was to be a stormy one. 

Reed had the greatest intellect, crossed 


one day 


on the greatest courage I ever came 
in contact with. He had not pretended 
to a profound knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law and practice, and he often 
relied on my experience in that line be- 
cause I had been through some of the 
big contests in former 
Mckinley and I were the other majority 
members of the Committee on Rules, of 
which the Speaker was chairman. In the 
committee we discussed the situation as 
we had discussed it in a non-partizan 
way when Reed and I were minority 
members of that committee with Carlisle 
as Speaker and chairman. The filibuster 


Congresses. 
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was the greatest embarrassment to safe 
and sane legislation, but precedent was 
than common 
touched the rules of the House and the 
rules of other parliamentary bodies. 
Blaine had power 
when Speaker to destroy the filibuster, 
even when it was employed so openly by 
Randall in the Forty-third Congress, 


stronger sense as. it 


refused to use his 


and Blaine was regarded as one of the 
greatest parliamentarians in the country. 
Reed studied the precedents and then 
turned to the Constitution, which con- 
templated, as he viewed it, that when a 
majority of the members was actually 
quorum for the 
transaction of business whether they 
voted or refused to vote. We talked it 
over in the committee and I agreed with 
the Speaker as to the necessity and his 
right to count a quorum, but I doubted 
the result of such a decision in the face 
of the precedents from the beginning. 
The Speaker had, howevy er, collected 
some precedents from state legislatures 
—notably, a ruling by Lieutenant-Govy- 
ernor David B. Hill, of New York, who 
had several before counted a 
quorum of the state senate. There were 
other such precedents, but they were all 
from the state legislatures and might be 


present there was a 


years 


considered weak for the guidance of the 
the United States. The 
common sense of Reed’s contention im- 
pressed me more than did those prece- 
dents, and McKinley and I agreed with 
him that the Speaker had a right to note 
the presence of a quorum when the mem- 
bers were present in the flesh and by 
vocalization, whether they voted or not. 

We agreed with him that the filibuster 
must be destroyed if that House was to 
accomplish anything for which it had 
been elected, and we prepared to meet 
the issue when it should come. No deci- 
sion was made as to when or how this 
was to be done. The Speaker had to be 
the judge of the situation and conditions, 
as he was in command and preparedness 
is the main weapon in any contest of 
politics or war. I continued my study 
of the precedents and the history of 


Congress of 
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parliamentary practice and kept my 
material in my desk ready for the fight 
when it should come. McKinley did the 
same. It was not a sudden inspiration 
on the part of Speaker Reed. It was a 
deep conviction as to the right conduct 
of public business, and at the time neces- 
But it had to be inaugurated when 
the Republicans were present and when 
the Democrats the oppor- 
tunity by refusing to vote and thereby 
breaking a quorum. 


sary. 


presented 


The fight began on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 29, 1890, without warning to the 
public or to the House. There had been 
a vote on a public land bill, one of the 
least exciting that could be considered, 
but there was a good attendance on both 
Mr. Dalzell of Pennsylvania, a 


member of the Committee 


sides. 
on Elections, 
Was recognized to present the report on 
the election case of Smithers. Jackson from 
West Virginia. Mr. Crisp of Georgia in- 
quired if Mr. Dalzell called up that case, 
and, being informed that he did, raised 
There 
was a viva voce vote, and the Speaker 
announced that 
have it. Mr. 


and, on a rising vote, the Speaker an- 


the question of consideration. 


the aves appeared to 
Crisp called for division, 


nounced that there were 1386 yeas and 
124 Then Crisp demanded the 
veas and nays, and the roll-call followed. 
There were 161 yeas and $3 nays. 

The Democrats had followed the old 
plan of sitting silent to break a quorum. 
One of the Democrats who had voted 
insisted on withdrawing his vote, which 
left the total of the tally 163, or less than 
a quorum of the House. 

The Speaker announced, “On_ this 


nays. 


question the yeas are 161, the nays 2.” 

Crisp declared, “No quorum.” 

But the Speaker, in ordinary tones 
and with his accustomed drawl, as 
though making a simple announcement, 
* The ( hair dire ts the clerk to 


record the following names of members 


said, 


present and refusing to vote.” 
It was like a bomb in the House; the 
opening of the battle, and I delved into 


my desk for my ammunition. 
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Mr. Crisp began, “I appeal from the 
decision of the Chair.” 

The Speaker paid no attention to him, 
but proceeded to name “Mr. Blanchard, 
Mr. Bland, Mr. Blount, Mr. Brecken- 
ridge of Arkansas, and Mr. Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky.” 

Mr. Breckenridge of Kentucky, a 
giant in frame and with a voice of thun- 
der, rushed down to the area and 
shouted, “I deny the power of the 
Speaker, and denounce it as revolution- 
arv.” 

The whole Democratic side followed 
Breckenridge into the well, where they 
greeted his defiance with loud shouts of 
approval. For some minutes there was 
pandemonium with a hundred men in 
front of the Speaker's desk shaking their 
fists at the man in the chair and drown- 
ing one another’s voices in their defiance. 

Men trained in the use of parlia- 
mentary language had been surprised 
into the uncontrollable anger of the un- 
tutored mob, and they hurled at the 
Speaker all the epithets of the language, 
some of them not found in the diction- 
aries. I have seen attempts at lynching 
where men were not more brutal in ex- 
pression. Insulted in his person as well 
as in his office, Reed’s face flushed for a 
moment, then paled into stern calmness, 
and he stood like a colossus, his right 
hand grasping the gavel by the head, 
the handle resting on the desk, with the 
list of names in his left hand as he looked 
down on the angry men before him. His 
piercing eyes picked out the most vio- 
lent of his traducers and one at a time 
they quailed those and 
dropped back to their seats. At the end 
of ten minutes he had, without speaking 
a word or using either gavel or mace, 
driven the whole crowd from the well. 
They recognized their Speaker as lions 
recognize their and retired in 
Then Reed’s 
old imperturbable smile came back, and 
in a soft 


before eyes 


tamer, 
much the same manner. 


and drawling voice he an- 


nounced, “* The House will be in order.”’ 
He had quieted the first storm with his 
moral courage and made men ashamed. 
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“Silver Dick” Bland, of Missouri, was 
the first to recover his parliamentary 
voice, and with somewhat exaggerated 
dignity he declared, “* Mr. Speaker, I am 
responsible to my constituents for the 
way I vote and not to the Speaker of the 
*; but the Speaker did not recog- 
nize him nor pay any attention to his 
interruption. He had the floor, and as 
the chief officer of the House he had an 
important duty to perform, to record the 


House 


names of the members who were present 
but who had refused to vote. He pro- 
ceeded to name, “Mr. Brookshire, Mr. 
Bullock, Mr. Bynum, Mr. Carlisle, Mr. 
Chipman, Mr. Clunie, Mr. Compton;” 
and the last named called out, “I protest 
against the conduct of the Chair in eall- 
ing my name,” but the Speaker con- 
tinued, “Mr. Covert, Mr. Crisp, Mr. 
Culbersonl” (this was greeted with hisses 
from the Democrats, because Culberson 
was an old man and very popular), “ Mr. 
Cummings, Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Enloe, 
Mr. Fithian, Mr. Goodnight, Mr. Hare, 
Mr. Hatch, Mr. Hayes, Mr. Holman, 
Mr. Lee, Mr. McAdoo, Mr. McCreary.” 

McCreary, pushing his way to the 
front, thundered, “I deny your right, 
Mr. Speaker, to count me as present, 
and I desire to read from the parlia- 
mentary law on the subject.” 

The Speaker replied, “The Chair is 
making a statement of the fact that the 
gentleman from Kentucky is present. 
Does he deny it?” 

The Republicans took up this sally, 
and, for a few minutes, drowned the in- 
dignant and angry shouts of the Demo- 
crats with their own chorus of cheers. 

McCreary tried to speak and cite a 
recent ruling of Reed, but the House 
would not hear him. 

Again the Speaker drawled: “The 
gentlemen will be in order. The Chair is 
proceeding in an orderly manner,” and 
then he continued reading in alphabet- 
ical order the names of Democrats who 
were present but who had refused to 
vote. 

He was interrupted with howls of 
derision as he proceeded and was not 


able to pronounce more than three or 
four names at one time, but he would 
not be diverted from his purpose of plac- 
ing on the record the names of all the 
Democratic leaders who were present, 
and, in the end, he named about forty. 

I never saw Reed more good-natured 
in the chair. As a rule, he did not reply 
to the epithets hurled at him or to the 
questions asked, except where the temp- 
tation for a retort was suggested by the 
humor of the situation. He was courte 
ous in the extreme, but he was serious 
about the one thing he had in view—to 
record the names of members who were 
present, but who, on two roll-calls, had 
refused to make that manifest by voting; 
and the demonstrations against him ap- 
peared only to amuse him. 

It was an excellent illustration of the 
proverb, “He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh 
a city.” 

Reed was master of himself, and, in 
anger, his opponents had no effect on 
him. He did not permit an ugly retort 
to issue from the Chair during the three 
days over which that contest extended. 
There was a smile on his face through it 
all, but when he was ready to give his 
reasons for overturning old precedents 
and counting a quorum, he was so logical 
in his statements that his opponents 
were helpless, for it had become appar- 
ent that the Republicans would support 
him to a man and lay on the table any 
appeal taken from his ruling. Reed’s 
leadership was recognized by every Re- 
publican in the House, and criticism in 
the press, and even by Blaine, had no 
effect on him. 

Former Speaker Carlisle had been the 
Democratic candidate for Speaker and 
was the nominal leader of the minority, 
but Crisp had taken the lead in raising 
the question of consideration and the 
appeal from the Chair while Carlisle sat 
silent. The minority had a lieutenant 
in command and an able one in Crisp, 
but, as is often the case, where a subor- 
dinate undertakes to lead, other subor- 
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fight with their own 
plans and without organization, and in 


dinates enter the 


their anger they develop the psychology 
of the mob rather than that of a well- 
organized party. Crisp was leading 
disciplined and 


when he appealed from the action of the 


without a following, 


Chair he became just one of one hundred 


ho were angry and fight- 


and fifty men w 
ing on the prin iple of every fellow for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

Breckenridge of Kentucky 
more conspicuous than Crisp, because he 


became 


had a bigger body and a bigger voice: 
and Springer of Hlinois and Bynum of 
Indiana distanced Crisp in the early 
stage of the riot, because they were more 
energetic and more agile and more de- 
fiant of the rules of debate and legisla- 
tive decorum; but other Democrats who 
had never before been conspicuous in 
the House, like Buck Kilgore of Texas, 
became famous for their picturesque 
methods of obstruction, and their viola- 
tion of all rules of debate and their defi- 
ance of the rules of the House. Their 
lack of leadership made them more impo- 
tent in their defiance of the Speaker, 
who had the united support of the Re- 
publicans and their confidence to the 
extent that they did not interfere except 
to applaud their leader. 
jority of them had been as much sur- 


The great ma- 


prised by Reed as were the Democrats, 
but they had confidence in him and 
kept to their places until he should need 
their votes. 

After several hours of riotous demon- 
strations during which the Democrats 
had worn themselves out, Speaker Reed 
made his statement, quoting the prece- 
dent of Governor Hill in the New York 
legislature, and placing himself squarely 
on the Constitution. He then recognized 
Crisp to appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, and this recognition placed the 
Georgian again in command of his side 
of the House. 
against 


He made an able speech 
the action of the Speaker in 
a quorum, and quoted from 
former Speaker Blaine, from Garfield, 
and finally from Reed who on the floor 


counting 
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had declared that the “constitutional 
idea of a quorum is not the presence of a 
majority of all the the 
House, but a majority of the members 
present and participating in the business 
of the House.” Reed had also said, 
while a member on the floor, that it was 
“not the visible presence of members 
that constituted a quorum,” and Crisp, 
after making those quotations, appealed 
“from Philip drunk to Philip sober,” 
which inspired the Democrats to their 
first applause and laughter at the ex- 
pense of the Speaker. 

I followed Crisp, but I forgot my am- 
munition which I had prepared with 
much care, and went back to first princi- 
ples in presenting facts as contrary to 
fictions, for we were facing a condition 
and not a theory. I left out the law and 
the rules, and showed that by the record 


members of 


there was not only a querum, but prac- 
tically the whole membership of the 
House present, but that a considerable 
part of that membership was trying to 
have the majority write a lie into the 
official record of the Congress of the 
United States in violation of the man- 
date of the Constitution; allow a minor- 
ity to rule, which, if permitted, would 
end the Republic and in its place estab- 
lish an aristocracy. It was perhaps a 
corn-field argument, but we were repre- 
senting, or pretending to represent, the 
corn-fields and factories, the whole sixty 
million people of the country, and I 
thought it a good time to talk as I should 
talk in a town meeting, and I think now 
that it was a more effective talk than 
that which I had in my desk. 

Carlisle followed me and made a legal 
argument against the Speaker’s position. 
He asserted that it had been revolu- 
tionary in the transaction of the business 
of the House, which even Reed ad- 
mitted. But Carlisle did not indulge in 
epithets or tear passion to tatters over 
the parliamentary revolution. In fact, 


he and Reed had discussed the question 
many times in a purely non-partizan 
way, and agreed that the House would 
have to proceed to revolutionize the rules 
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of the body on that one particular ques- 
tion of dilatory motions. 

At the conclusion of Carlisle’s speech, 
McKinley moved that the House ad- 
journ, and it without 
division, for the members were all tired 
out with the six hours’ excitement. 

The next morning there was a contest 
over the approval of the Journal, and 
Reed again counted a quorum when the 
Democrats, after demanding a roll-call, 
refused to vote. We had more interrup- 
tions and which con- 
tinued for an hour or and then 
McKinley replied to Carlisle’s argument 
of the day before. He was followed by 
Turner of Georgia on the Democratic 
side, and Ben Butterworth of Ohio closed 
the arguments inan able and forcible 
speech in defense of the ruling. The 
appeal was laid on the table by a party 
vote, every Republican being in his place 
and voting to sustain the Speaker. 

There many ludicrous 
presented during that dramatic contest, 
but the one that to bur- 
lesque was a duet by Representative 
Bynum of Indiana and Representative 
Martin of Texas. It was Mr. Martin’s 
first term, and it was said that he tried 
to blow out the gas when he first landed 
in Washington. He was a frontiersman; 
had been in the Confederate army, and 
was used to call “a rough 
ashler,” to whom language was only the 
preliminary notice of what would follow 
in action, and he could not understand 
how men could 
many of his colleagues used in that con- 
test without fighting. When, on the 
second day of the filibuster, over ap- 
proval of the Journal, Bynum rushed 
down the aisle and, directly in front of 
the Speaker’s desk, began to berate 
Reed, Martin sensed danger and fol- 
him. Bynum the 
Speaker as a tyrant, and Martin ad- 
vanced to the “foot of the throne” and 
repeated the same words. Bynum called 
Reed an usurper, and Martin pushed up 
his sleeves, put one foot on the rostrum, 
and hurled the 


was agreed to 


demonstrations 
two, 


were scenes 


came closest 


what we 


use such language as 


lowed denounced 


the same language at 
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man in the Speaker's chair. Bynum 
accused Reed of perpetrating a fraud on 
the American people, and Martin re- 
peated the exact phrases in his most 
vehement tones. 

The members on both sides were be- 
ginning to laugh at the two Dromios 
and Bynum was not a little diseconcerted 
by his echo, but he had one more thrust 
which he had planned and to which all 
his speech led up to, and he solemnly 
and dramatically shouted, “Now, Mr. 
Speaker, proceed in this matter; but, in 
the language of the immortal Emmet, 
we propose to dispute every inch of 
ground, burn every blade of grass, and 
ihe last intrenchment of liberty shall be 
our graves.” Martin spat on his hands, 
made another advance up the steps, and 
yelled: “Do you hear, sir? We'll fight 
to the death.” 

The Speaker never appeared more 
placid in countenance. He looked down 
on the two irate men as though they 
were performing in a comedy and for his 
entertainment. This was too much for 
the Texan. He glared at the Speaker in 
amazement, turned and grabbed Bynum 
by the arm with, “Oh, hell! He 
won't fight! Come on!” and he literally 
dragged the dapper Hoosier back toward 
the the chamber 
while the members of both sides laughed 
and shouted and cheered the old man 
who thought all this defiant 
was only the preliminary to a_ fight. 


Democratic side of 


language 


Bynum was never allowed to forget that 
incident while he remained in the House. 
It was after restoration of order from 
this diversion that the Speaker admin- 
istered the mildest dignified 
rebuke I ever heard from the Chair: 
“The House will not allow itself to be 
deceived by epithets. The facts which 
have transpired during the last few days 
have transpired in the presence of the 
House and of a very large auditory. No 


and most 


man can describe the action and judg- 
ment of this Chair in language which will 
endure unless that description be true. 
A man much more famous than any in 
this hall said, many years ago, that no 
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body could write him down but himself, 
Nobody can talk any member of this 
House down except himself.” 

The third day began in the same way 
with al long contest and several roll-ealls 
to approve the Journal, with the Speaker 
counting a quorum each time; and after 
two hours of filibuster we reached the 
business which had precipitated the riot 
—the election contest of Smith vs. Jack- 
son from West Virginia. 

It may be a mere coincidence, but 
when the House came to vote on this 
partizan question as to whether a con- 
tested seat would be given to a Republi- 
can or a Democrat, the Republicans had 
a clear majority of the whole member- 
ship, 166, and there was no necessity for 
the Speaker to count a quorum. The 
Democrats had fought against considera- 
tion of the report from the Election 
Committee, and had, by resorting to the 
filibuster, produced the 
which Speaker Reed was waiting to 
make his revolutionary ruling of count- 
ing a quorum; and when the House 
reached the committee report after three 


occasion tor 


days of violent and riotous proceedings, 
there was no occasion for their fear that 
the Republican would be seated by less 
than a quorum of the House. 

It reminded me of a line in The Big- 
low Papers, * The one thet fust gets mad 
’s most ollers wrong.” The minority got 
“mad” at the first presentation of this 
report and showed their madness in the 
most striking way, and then, although 
they refused to vote, found that a clear 
majority of the House was in favor of 
seating the Republican, although the 
Speaker had to vote with his party to 
make a quorum of the House. 

The Committee on Rules, when it re- 
ported a new code of House Rules about 
a week after the Speaker had counted a 
quorum, recommended an amendment 
which provided that: 

On the demand of any member or at the 
suggestion of the Speaker, before the second 
roll-call is entered upon, the names of mem- 


sufficient to make a quorum) in the 
hall who do not vote shall be noted by the 


bers 
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clerk, and recorded in the Journal and re- 
ported to the Speaker, with the names of 
the members voting, and be counted and 
announced in determining the presence of a 
quorum to do business. 

We had a contest of a week with many 
speeches along the lines of those during 
the filibuster, but again the Republicans 
lined up to a man behind the Speaker 
and adopted the new rules. That action 
and the firmness of the Speaker in en- 
forcing the rules disposed of the filibuster 
for that Congress so far as the House was 
concerned, 

We had seventeen election contests 
presented to that House, and, while the 
Election Committee carefully reviewed 
each case, there was always the conten- 
tion that the decision was partizan, and 
we had many exciting scenes over the 
cases when they came to the floor. 

After we had adopted the rules and 
incorporated one directing the counting 
of a quorum, the Democrats changed 
their plans, and, after participating in 
the debate and the preliminary voting. 
they would leave the hall in a body for 
the purpose of breaking a quorum. They 
would leave one man on guard to give 
notice of danger and to be ready to make 
appeals, ete., but when the final roll-call 
on an election contest was announced it 
was a signal for the Democratic side to 
rush from the chamber. 

It was in one of those rushes that Buck 
Kilgore, of Texas, made himself famous 
by kicking down a door. It was not, 
however, one of the big, solid oak doors 
to the chamber, but a slight, half-length 
baize door or screen which the Texan 
demolished, and almost any man or child 
could have knocked it open by falling 
against it. But Buck Kilgore figured as 
the modern Samson in the press de- 
spatches because he had smashed one of 
the prison doors of the House and en- 
abled the defenders of liberty to escape 
from bondage by the “ Czar.” 

This plan of precipitate retreat did not 
seriously embarrass the Republicans, 
especially after they had unseated sev- 
eral Democrats and put Republicans in 
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their places, but it added to the diversion 
and continued the public discussion of 
the autocracy of Speaker Reed. 

One day late in the summer of 1890, 
after several days’ consideration of the 
contest of Langston vs. Venable from 
Virginia, we came to the final roll-call, 
and the Democrats rushed from the hall, 
leaving only one man on guard. The 
Republicans had a quorum present and 
seated Langston. While that vote was 
being taken, I strolled up to the Speak- 
er’s desk and suggested that, it being 
apparent we had a quorum, it might be 
well to allow the Committee on Elec- 
tions to bring up the next contest and 
dispese of it without debate. 

I had looked over the report on the 
ease of Miller vs. Elliott) from South 
Carolina, and [I had confidence in Rep- 
resentative Rowell of Illinois, who had 
charge of that report. The Speaker 
agreed that it might be well to give the 
Democrats a lesson in looking after the 
business of the House, and said he would 
recognize Rowell immediately — after 
Langston was sworn in. I notified 
Rowell to be ready and expeditious, 
and he was on his feet and recognized by 
the Speaker. He called up the contest 
of Miller vs. Elliott, and moved that the 
resolution to seat Miller be adopted. 
The report had been made to the House 
and printed several days before, and Row- 
ell waived debate and asked for a vote. 

The lone Democrat in the hall had not 
sensed the danger, and before he could 
give the signal for his party associates to 
return, the resolution was adopted by a 
viva voce vote, Miller was sworn in and 
Elliott returned with his fellows to dis- 
cover that he was no longer a member of 
Congress. His seat had been given to a 
Republican, and he was again a private 
citizen. He walked into the cloak-room, 
picked up his hat, and left in disgust. 
After that incident the Democrats re- 
mained to look after their side of public 
business. 

The charge of inconsistency did not 
trouble Reed. He had, as a member of 
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the House on the minority side, partici 
pated in filibusters, and he had been 
quite as successful in blocking business 
as any other man who ever played that 
game. He had taken advantage of the 
rules which permitted dilatory motions, 
and every former Speaker had felt help- 
less without a change in the rules of the 
House. But when he became the re- 
sponsible leader of the majority and the 
executive officer of the House he had the 
courage to grapple with this question 
and take issue with the leaders of his 
party—for Mr. Blaine, the former 
Speaker and then Secretary of State, 
criticized Reed's action and ruling—and 
fight it out on that line regardless of hits 
former statements and actions. He had 
engaged in filibuster while in the minor- 
itv and he did again when he returned to 
the minority. 

The Filty-second Congress had a 
large Democratic majority and Mr. 
Crisp of Georgia Was elected Speaker 
while Reed again became the minority 
leader. The Democrats, with the record 
they had made in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, could not reverse their position 
and adopt the rules of the Republican 
House which they had fought so vigor- 
ously. They went back to the old rules 
which permitted dilatory motions, and 
Reed and the Republicans again prac- 
tised filibustering. We delayed the busi- 
ness of the House deliberately through 
that Congress, and when the Fifty-third 
Congress organized with a reduced 
Democratic majority and Speaker Crisp 
in the chair, the Committee on Rules 
saw the wisdom of changing the rules to 
provide for counting a quorum. — It 
was a triumph for Reed that his political 
opponents had been forced by him to 
imitate his example of counting a 
quorum. Then the Supreme Court of 
the United States also sustained the con- 
stitutionality of Reed’s ruling; the revo- 
lution was complete, and the filibuster 
dead. That is one of the best monu- 
ments to the public service of Thomas 


Brackett Reed. 
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BY ARTHUR 


N the farthest reeess of Belon’s book- 

shop \l Joly, eX Tnspe tor of Police, 
was endeavoring to get rid of one of those 
hours which since his retirement hung so 
heavily on his hands. His eve, wander- 
ing over the musty volumes on the shelf, 
had been caught by the title, Criminal 


Re ¥ pons bility. 
a. ‘ome, now,” he said to himself: let 
us see what web these gentlemen of the 


robe have spun for my children;” for M. 
Joly, 


entertained a certain affectionate regard 


in spite of his respect for the law, 


for those he pursued. Spread open on his 
knee, the book itself, apart from its con- 
tents, appealed to him. Bound in flexible 
covers, its every page, flat and obedient 
to his touch, invited him. 

Except for Belon on his high stool, 
writing with his stub pencil on the fly- 
leaves of a new invoice the characters 
with which he disguised his profits, the 
shop was empty \ mournful silence 
hung like a pall over the dusty shelves 


I rT Belon’s 


wares consisted chiefly of first editions in 


and encumbered counters 
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HARDY 


contemporary bindings and presentation 
volumes, books to be neither “tasted, 
but 
gloated over by those whose chief inter- 


swallowed, chewed, nor digested,” 


est is found in the joy of acquisition. 

*Belon,” said M. Joly one day, “the 
sign over your door annoys me. Your 
bookshop ts a mausoleum.” 

In this mournful silence, his attention 
diverted only by a large spider whose 
tranquillity had been disturbed by the 
extraction from its resting-place of 
Criminal Responsibility, an event which 
had not occurred in its lifetime, M. Joly 
read on in the feeble light of the dark 
thick with the accumulated 
dust of vears. “Retribution is instine- 
tive in all animal life. This instinct is 
the expression of the Will to Live. All 
life is the constant overcoming of things 
that would hinder or destroy it. Ven- 
geance is biologically necessary for sur- 
vival. Retributive punishment is the 
order of all nature.” Here M. Joly 
turned over the leaf. On the page which 
followed three dull-red spots broke the 


window, 
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thread of the argument. Reading on 
mechanically, they constantly obtruded 


themselves on his attention. 


It is impossible to admit that the purpose 


of punishment is to prevent the criminal 
from doing further injury to society or to 
prevent others from committing the like 
offense. Equality before the law is a cardinal 
tenet of our legal faith. Two persons who 


commit exactly the same crime must be pun- 
ished equally, no matter whether the judge 
a hundredth 
part of the punishment for the other would 


is certain that for the one case 


be just as efficacious in deterring from further 


crime. 


These spots have certainly fallen from 
a certain height. Even without a micro- 
scope one readily detects minute specks 
the spatter of a liquid which drops 


from a distance. 


If the one criminal were sent to prison for 
there 


would arise a storm of protest from the out- 


one week and the other for two vears, 


raged sense of retributive justice. 


What was that liquid? \ viscous one, 
for the words on which it fell are entirely 
obscured. \ drop of wine would not 


render the text illegible. 


The general principle that penal suffering 
should bye 


nitude of the crime goes to show that retri- 


graduated according to the mag 
bution is the proper basis for punishment. 


on one’s guard against 
If Pichon were 


One must be 
jumping at conclusions. 
to see these spots he would pronounce 
them blood offhand. Pichon sees blood 
in everything which is red. Yet they 
made him Inspector! Do [ complain? 
Not at all. Pichon is an excellent fellow. 
Nature 


enter Pichon! 


abhors a vacuum. I retire— 


Equally significant 1s the principle that 


punishment must not overstep the limits set 
We are 


down by moral disapproval. more 


indignant over the murder of a great man 
than over that of a worthless drunkard. So, 


too, courage, genius, worth of the criminal, 
These 


facts show that punishment is intended to 


constitute alleviating circumstances. 
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pas back for wrong-doing in proportionate 


measure—is, in other words, for retribution. 


Yet that property of the blood which 
we call clotting would produce precisely 
When withdrawn 
from the veins it becomes converted into 


such spots as these. 


a stiff jelly, which in time becomes solid. 
On the other hand, when old, the iden- 
tity of blood-stains is not readily de- 
termined. 

But is the motive of punishment for retri- 
If the 


proper aim of punishment were retributive, 


bution worthy of a moral person? 
the returning of evil for evil in proportionate 
measure, how could the amount of punish 
ment be determined in case of such offenses 


Must 


to the lar, deceive the deceiver, 


as perjury, deception, or treason? 
socrely lie 
and betray the traitor? Seneca wittily asks, 
“Would any one think himself in his right 
mind if he were to return kicks to a mule or 


bites to a dog?” 


*Belon,” said M. Joly, closing the 
book on his knee, “of whom did you buy 
this amusing treatise?” 

His pencil behind his ear under his 
bushy hair, Belon came down from his 


stool. 
* From the library of Monsieur Vidal.” 
“How astonishing! You know the 


former owners of all these volumes” 
M. Joly waved his hand in an embracing 


gesture—“ without referring to your 
records?” 
“It is my trade,” replied Belon, 


simply. 

“In asking its price—” 

“Oh,” interrupted Belon, contemptu- 
ously, “it is of no value. In every library 
the worthless outnumber the valuable. 
One buys the lot for the few treasures 
known only to the connoisseur like my- 
self. I make present of it, 
Monsieur Joly.” 

“Thank you,” 
Belon’s amazement he 


you a 


said M. Joly; and to 
added, “I also 
am a connoisseur.” 

Belon surveyed him anxiously over his 
spectacles. “Ts 2 possible,” he said to 
himself, “‘that I have overlooked’ some- 
thing!” 

M. Joly went on thinking. ‘ 5 


ui S@- 
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bleed is out of the question.” Then, 
aloud, “This Vidal, he is dead, then, 


srnice Vou POSSESS his treasures.” 
“Not at all. 


awa 


He hits simply moved 


Folding his hands over his waistcoat, 
Vl. Joly 
‘Naturally vou are ignorant of this 
detail since you Passv after 
Monsieur Vidal changed his domicile. 
Formerly he lived in the house of the 


plaved his card of silence. 


came to 


cure —the little house in the trees, in the 
imipasse St.-Jean.” 
Ves.” assented M. Joly. “A pleas- 


ant spot. One must have had good rea- 
sons for abandoning it.” 
“As to that, they 


Belon 


were excellent,” 


remounting his stool and 


said 
plunging into his calculations. 
“Can you explain to me, Belon,” said 


\l Joly, 


that tor one hundred people who insist 


reflectively, “how it happens 


upon talking of what thes know nothing 


there is only one, on the contrary, 
who ‘ 

“Ta, ha! You are curious, Monsieur 
Joly! 
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“Why should I deny it?) This Vidal 
who binds the maxims of the law in flexi- 
ble morocco interests me.” 

“You gentry of the police” Belon 
scratched his ear with the point of his 
pencil——““twenty per cent. of thirty is 
six, Which added to thirty makes thirty- 
six an impossible figure” —— and he 
wrote forty on the fly-leaf—" IT was say- 
ing that vou gentry of the police 

* Formerly,” interposed M. Joly. 
Habit is tena- 
what 


“Tt is the same thing. 


clous—have always a nose for 

does not exist.” 

M. Joly, 

“vou are thinking of Monsieur le Curé.” 
“Monsieur Vidal was an honest man 


Belon, 


“Come. come,” ob je cted 


—and most unfortunate,” said 
returning to his figures. 
“Ah, well,” said M. Joly to himself, 


putting on his hat, “TL will ask my wife. 
Good day, Belon.” 


On the way to the “little house in the 
trees” M. Joly communed with himself. 
Solitude had no terrors for him. He had 
absolution to his little 


given Instant 





” 
*“ BEFORE GOING AWAY MONSIEUR VIDAL HAD THIS ROOM DONE OVER 
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““AND TO THINK WITH SUCH 


Dorante, who, when chided for leaving 
the garden of Monrepos alone, had re- 
plied, “I was not alone; I was with 
myself.” 

Yet Belon’s accusation of curiosity 
had penetrated below the skin, since it 
put him on his defense. “Why not?” he 
Was repeating to hinfself. “Has not a 
great philosopher said curiosity is the 
desire to know how and why—a trait 
which distinguishes man from all other 
animals?”’ It must be admitted also that 
a visit to the curé of St.-Médard prom- 
ised other felicities. The curé possessed 
for him the fascination which a mollusk 
has for a mischievous boy who loves to 
poke it with a stick “to see what it 
would do.” M. Joly adored his wife. 
Never in his most captious mood would 
he dream of disturbing the placid pool of 
her beliefs. Grounded in faith, even to 
provoke a momentary ripple would be 


A WOMAN THERE WAS ALSO A LEGACY!” 


But the roots of the curé’s be- 
liefs were deep down in dogma, geolog- 


a crime. 


ical strata, fixed, rigid, immovable, full 
of dead men’s bones. 

He was sitting in his easy-chair when 
M. Joly opened the door, two fat, nerve- 
less hands crossed over his paunch, eye- 
lids heavy with sleep. ‘What is this 
mollusk thinking of 2” M. Joly asked 
himself. At the sound of the opening 
door the mollusk stirred, jelly-wise, sus- 
picious. If the ex-Inspector was in a 
friendly mood this morning, as his open 
face betokened, yet it was in these play- 
ful moods that he often asked the most 
Smiling, the 
curé watched kim as the mouse watches 
the cat. 

“What a restful place!” said M. Joly. 
Beyond the open window a thrush was 
singing on a swaying branch. Reassured, 
the curé nodded. “ But the shade is too 


embarrassing questions. 
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dense. A house should stand in the 
sun.” 

“True,” echoed the curé, “in the 
sun.” 

** Monsieur Vidal, the formerowner 

‘Pardon me, Monsieur Vidal is. still 
the owner. Every month I send him the 
rent——a mere pittance. He is so gen- 
erous. 

* And it is here you compose your ser- 
mons.” 

*“At this desk, in this chair. All you 
see here belongs to Monsieur Vidal,” he 
added, changing the subject warily. 

“One would say he expected some day 
to return.” 

The curé shook his head. “IT think 
not. This house is full of painful recol- 
lections. Monsieur Vidal, already a 
widower, had the misfortune also to lose 
a beloved daughter.” 

*Ah!”’ 

“Yes, a daughter who disappeared 
suddenly.” 

“Gossip,” suggested M. Joly. 

“Oh no; the fact is well known. Her 
name was Célestine.” 

M. Joly repressed a smile. The curé’s 
logic was a perennial source of amuse- 
ment. 

* You would be astonished,” he added, 
reflectively, “if you knew how many 
such disappearances are recorded every 
vear at the Prefecture. One would say 
a gulf which opens. A young girl, an old 
man, Vanish, without a trace. It is mor- 
tifving. IL speak professionally. To be 
sure there are cases in which it is better 
not to explore the gulf.” 

“Monsieur Vidal was not of your 
opinion. A father prefers to know the 
truth. | neertainty is the worst of tort- 
a ae 

“Undoubtedly,” sighed M. Joly. 
“Certainty is the panacea the church 
offers to humanity.” A dull flush colored 
the curé’s cheeks, but to his relief M. 
Joly added, “Next to owning a property 
is to have a good landlord.” 

The flush disappeared in a smile 
of placid contentment. “God has 
been good to me. Before going away 





Monsieur Vidal had this room done 
over ig 

*T observed it. A new ceiling 

*'Tinted—fresh paper on the walls, 
and in the room above a new flooring, 
which IT am told was decaying—but that 
Was unnecessary. I sleep here, a little 
room next the kitchen, out of considera- 
tion for Babette, who is rheumatic.” 

And all this time above the droning 
voice M. Joly heard the sound of some- 
thing dropping—one—t wo—three—on 
the book lying open on the desk where 
the sermons were written. “* What a wild 
colt is this imagination!” he muttered. 
* Positively IT must see Pichon. There is 
no antidote like Pichon.” 

“You were saying?” asked the curé. 

“That if you have no objection I 
would like the address of your landlord.” 

“You think of purchasing the prop- 
erty!” gasped the curé. 

“Not until Madame Joly receives an- 
other legacy,” said M. Joly. 


That afternoon M. Joly wrote a letter: 


Dear Comrave: If vour service permits, 
dine with Madame to-morrow. It will de- 
light her. Monrepos has on its summer 
dress. We will dine on the little terrace 
under the arbor and renew our youth. There 
still remains a bottle of Romanée from the 
cellar of the Fountain of Health. 

By the way, it appears that a voung girl, 
Célestine Vidal, disappeared from the Im- 
passe St.-Jean, Passy, in the year which you 


will ascertain if it appears on your record, 


He read this invitation, omitting the 
last paragraph, to Madame Joly, who 
was sewing beside him. 

“Very well,” she said. 

“That is all you have to say, Marie?” 

“You know very well what I think, if 
I do not say it.” 

“What is it you think and do not say, 
Marie?” 

“That you are restless.’ 

“T restless! What an idea!” 

* But you asked for it.” 

M. Joly laid down his cigar. 

“You have no fault to find with 
Pichon, Marie?” 
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““No more than you have.” 

“Oh, Marie, Marie!’ exclaimed M. 
Joly, taking her hand, “you know well 
there is only one person with whom I 
find no fault.” 

The head bent over the work, a faint 
color stole into the cheeks, and the hand 
was withdrawn gently. Did she know 
more bewitching than 
when shy? M. Joly wondered. 

*'The old masters,” he said, “did well 
to paint their angels in the clouds. [like 
them best so—even in my garden.” 

“We dine at asked 
Madame Joly, in a matter-of-fact voice 
which nevertheless trembled a little. 

Since it is only Pichon,” assented M. 
Joly, relighting his cigar, which in this 
interlude had gone out. 


she was never 


the same hour?” 


The sun hung edgewise on the horizon. 
For the third time Pichon’s glass was 


MUST BE 





DETAINED ” 


empty, but at this moment Madame Joly 
brought the fine champagne and coffee. 
In the softened glow of the sun her hair, 
drawn smoothly behind the ears, shone 
like strands of gold. In spite of the 
Romanée, the aroma of the coffee, and 
the fine Champagne mounting in his glass 
under the white wrist, Pichon sighed. 
His circumstances did not permit either 
of domestic felicity or table delicacies. 
Her slim figure outlined against the sky, 
this woman, as 
from the garden of Monrepos, an atmos- 
phere of fragrance—of promise and ful- 
filment. 

“What luck!” thought Pichon. “And 
to think with such a woman there was 
also a legacy!” 

M. Joly waited. It was never neces- 
sary to intimate anything to Marie. She 
had long since ceased the attempt to 
reconcile her husband’s profession with 


there emanated from 





























MONSIEUR 


JOLY 


his character 


were going to talk shop, a subject repug- 


Certainly these two men 


Pichon could 
the 
The 


vlow-worms, 


nant to her gentle nature. 
told al 
deepening shadows she vanished. 
light of like 


punctured the dark, and the murmur of 


not have What instant of 


two cigars, 
voices mingled with the hum of insects. 
Madame Joly closed her window. 
Yes, Pichon was saving, it was the 
vear 18 the 13th of May, that M. 
Vidal applied to the police His daughter 
had disappeared three davs before. He 
explained that he had not applied at 
had gone to 
visit an aunt who lived in Reuil. Pichon 
had the record of the Prefecture by 


once, thinking Célestine 


heart: Age twenty height Im 70e, 
approximate weight about 59k—com- 
plexion ir—eves and hair brown— 


wearing When last seen a dark-blue dress. 
The hat usually worn, missing. M. Vidal 
Célestine 
Nothing 


could offer no explanation. 
was of a retirmg disposition, 


had occurred to furnish a reason for her 


DROPPED IT GENTLY 


INTO THE SEINE 


added 


Then, as a eat 


departure. “She had no lover,” 
Pichon, skeptically. 
thrusts its claws forward, he asked, negli- 
gently, “* You are interested in Monsieur 
Vidal?” 

“As a bibliophile,” said M. Joly. 

Pichon’s curiosity rose to fever pitch, 
but he remained silent. Pichon was ag- 
gressive only with inferiors. 

“It is far easier to lose sight of the 
living than to dispose of the dead,” said 
M. Joly, after a long pause. 

i You are right,” nodded Pichon, com- 
pletely mystified, “and invariably they 
bungle it terribly.” 

M. Joly rose, throwing his cigar in the 
lilacs. 

“Well, good night, my friend. It is a 
pleasure to see you. I will go to the gate 
with vou. Listen to that nightingale” 
his hand paused on the latch—**‘a soul 
that rejoices when evil is abroad. Did 
you ever think of that? Another cigar, 
Pichon.” 


Outside the gate, striking a match on 




















THE MYSTERY 
the lamp-post as he listened to the re- 
treating footsteps on the gravel of Mon- 
repos, Pichon was saying to himself: 
“What the devil is the old fox after?” 
Pichon would have been astounded 
had he known M. Joly was asking the 
same question. Often in the past per- 
plexed, he had rarely been undecided. 
Indecision and rashness hunt in couples. 
Was he growing old Was 


leisure robbing him of his faculties? In 


or rusty? 


every crunch of his foot on the gravel he 
heard Yet 
something, like a ball and chain, clogged 
his every movement. 
far as to consult Madame Joly 
rectly. 

“Marie, suppose that by chance you 


the word Justice! Justice! 
He even went so 
indi- 


” 


became aware of circumstances— 

‘By chance, you say.” 

“Well, yes, for the most part. Of cir- 
cumstances, I was saying, which, let us 
suppose, proved that a grave crime had 
been committed against society—that a 
neighbor who passed for an honest man 
was in reality a great criminal.” 

“You ask what I would do?” 

“Yes, Do ask vou.” 

Madame Joly reflected a moment be- 
fore lifting her face to her husband’s. 

Not being of the police, I should close 
my eyes,”’ she said, firmly. 

“There is something in that,” replied 
M. Joly, noting the delicate use of the 
personal pronoun. 


Nevertheless, the next day he called a 
cab and gave the address confided him 
by the curé. In his pocket was the 
morocco-bound volume. Beyond indulg- 
ing in one of those searching conversa- 
tions for which he was famous at the 


Prefecture, his intentions were of the 
vaguest. In the hoof-beats on the 


asphalt he heard again the word Justice! 
Justice! In the glass behind the bent 
form of the coachman he also saw the 
faun eyes of Marie. Between these two 
his mind swayed like a pendulum. 

The cab stopped before a wooden gate 
on which was inscribed the name Vidal. 

“No, said the maid who answered his 

Vo.t. CXL.—No 


838.—h7 
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summons, M. Vidal was not at home. 
Would Monsieur wait? He was expected 
shortly. 

“We will wait,” said M. Joly to him- 
self; “since time is no longer of any 
value, let us enjoy a luxury which costs 
nothing.” 

Entering, he saw that he was in a gar- 
den—less formal than that of Monrepos, 
but still a garden. Evidently, like him- 
self, M. Vidal was a lover of nature. 

Under a mulberry-tree a table was 
The breakfast, 


abandoned to the bees, still encumbered 


spread. remains of a 
it. M. Joly noted there were two covers. 

Would Monsieur prefer to go into 
the house, or would he repose in the 
garden? 

Monsieur would wait in the open air. 

From the adjoining shrubbery a little 
girl ran out, eying him suspiciously from 
behind the skirts of the maid removing 
the dishes. M. Joly took the book from 
his pocket. It was difficult, however, to 
read in the presence of this child, for he 
adored children. From time to time his 
gaze wandered to the innocent face on 
which suspicion was gradually yielding 
to curiosity. Wisps of thin brown hair, 
the thin hair of childhood, straved over 
the brown eves. At last, having com- 
pleted its survey of this silent stranger, 
the little figure toddled unsteadily on 
its fat legs toward the house, crying: 
“Mamma! Mamma!” 

“The wretch has married 
thought M. Joly, opening to a 
random. 

*“No validity can be ascribed to the 
theory of expiation so far as social pro- 
Let injuries to the 
gods be the concern of the gods. No man 
must the viceregent of God to 
avenge 

“Mamma! Mamma!” cried the voice 
again. 

“History abounds in mistakes of this 
nature. As to the theory of retribution, 
like that of deterrence, it is justified only 
as it is socially useful. 

At this moment the present genera- 
tion intervened. Clinging to the folds of 


again,” 
page at 


tection is concerned. 


be 


> 
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a dark-blue dress, it babbled up into the 
face of a woman whose eyes smiled down 
upon it 

Monsieur Vidal must be detained. I 
am sorry.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said M. 
Joly. “*My business can wait.” 

Fortified by the presence of the blue 
dress, the child began to climb upon his 
knee. The woman bent forward to re- 
strain it. 

**No, no,”’ cried M. Joly; “if I do not 
lift her it is because effort is good for 
Firmly ensconced at last 
on his knees, the child’s chubby fingers 


the young.” 


began to rumple the leaves of Criminal 
“Unfortunately, there 
smiled M. Joly. What 
an amiable gentleman! the woman was 
saying to herself. ““One has only to 
look at this face to perceive you are its 
mother.” 

The woman flushed with pleasure. M. 
Joly watched 
among the fine roots of the brown hair 


Responsibility. 
are no pictures,” 


the color disappearing 


and beneath the lace fichu of the bosom. 
Nothing in this woman really reminded 
him of Marie, yet he thought of her. 

The gate creaked on its hinges. 

“Ah, here he is! Papa, a gentleman 
who wishes to see you.” 
said M. Vidal. 

“Your daughter’s name is Célestine!” 
said M. Joly, dumfounded. 

Amazed at this pronouncement, M. 
Vidal's surprise — but 
nothing more. 

“After her mother,” he replied, star- 
ing at his singular visitor. 

“Pardon me,” said M. Joly, com- 
pletely taken back, “but I thought that 
it was her sister's.” 

M. Vidal himself up stiffly. 
*Célestine never had the good fortune to 
possess a sister. Célestine is my only 
child. To what have I the honor 

*“A mere trifle.’ M. Joly had recoy- 
‘Recently, in the book- 
shop of Belon, in Passy, I purchased this 


* Leave us, Célestine,”’ 


face betrayed 


drew 


ered himself. 
volume. Afterward, I observed from the 
fly-leaf that it had been given to you 
with the author’s compliments. It oc- 
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curred to me that—being a presentation 
copy—by some error—” 

M. Vidal unbent a little. “‘ Your con 
sideration does you honor. I thank you 
But you are mistaken. I take no interes! 
in either the writer or his subject.” 

M. Joly replaced the book in hi. 
pocket. Not within his memory had }y 
experienced so embarrassing a momen! 
Not within his memory had the solitud 
of a cab proved so agreeable. 

“It is true,” he muttered, “that when 
the dead return and the lost are found 
there is no need to trouble the Prefect 
ure. They keep no fatted calves there 
Pichon was probably right. There was a 
lover, now that little 
cherub. At all events, it appears Mon 
repos is not the only Eden. Ah,Pichon, 
Pichon, if it had been you astride that 
Barbary colt Imagination you would 
certainly have gone over the precipice.” 

With this consoling reflection, M. 
Joly lowered the window and called to 
the coachman, “The Fountain of 
Health, rue Dauphiné.” 

After his luncheon he strolled along 
the river. On reaching a quiet spot he 
took the book from his pocket and laid 
it on the parapet. By a perverse fate it 
opened in the breeze to the three sinister 
Looking about to see if he was 
observed, M. Joly dropped Criminal 
Responsibility gently into the Seine. 

“ Ma foi,” he said, watching it swirling 
in the eddy under the bridge, “I take no 
more interest in it than you do”—and 
hailed the tram for Passy. 

Dorante came running down the path 
before he could lock the gate behind 
him. He caught her in his arms, to 
deposit her in the lap of Marie, sewing 
in the arbor. One of Madame Joly’s 
charms was her silences. She knew how 
to refrain. Yet it was natural under the 
circumstances—for M. Joly had gone 
out that morning without saying a word 
—to look up into his face inquiringly. 

“Marie,” he whispered, indulging in 
one of those white lies permitted by con- 
science, “since we are no longer in the 
police, I shut my eyes as vou do.” 


since there is 


spots. 
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WAR, BEST FRIEND OF 


BY 


Director of the Department of Civil 


N 1914 the millennium was on its way. 
It was not at the door, but it 
definitely predictable. The war has post- 
poned it indefinitely. 
These statements are made seriously. 
what respects human life 
fall short of reasonably 
satisfactory? 
pointments arise chiefly from two things 
—sickness and untimely death? There 
are many annoyances and disappoint- 
ments in life, but it is nearly always sick- 
ness or the untimely death of those dear 
to us which cuts across the pathway of 
our happiness, ruthlessly disrupts our 
plans, prevents the normal development 
of our powers to do and to enjoy, wrecks 


vas 


does 


In 
most being 


Do not its great disap- 


our careers, and wounds our souls so 
deeply that the scars are seen in our 
very features. These are the things that 
silver our hair, round our shoulders, and 
write lines in our faces. 

In the vears just before 1914, however, 
a new chapter was being written in hu- 
man welfare. After long ages of helpless 
resignation, of pitiful efforts to snatch 
some crumbs of comfort by ascribing 
these afflictions to a power outside of 
ourselves, we were just beginning to see 
that it was in our own hands to apply 
the remedies; that, to a surprising de- 
gree, sickness and death were subject to 
human control. 

Life was already being made longer, 
happier, and richer. It is difficult to 
write truthfully of what had happened 
without seeming to exaggerate. Tuber- 
culosis was slowly but surely on its way 
to join smallpox as an almost negligible 
factor in the bookkeeping with death. 
The warfare against it was civilization- 
wide. It was a slow fight and a long one, 
but it was winning. Diphtheria had been 


HOMER 


Affairs of the 


DISEASE 


FOLKS 


American Red Cross in France 


reduced to a fraction of its former pro- 
portions by a serum which is both cura- 
tive and preventive. Those of us in 
middle life can remember when serious 
epidemics of \ ellow fever occurred nearly 
every summer, when we wondered how 
far north it would get, when quarantine 
was by shot-gun, and when great hero- 
attributed to those who 
mained in infected cities. Now yellow 
fever has been reduced almost to the 
vanishing-point in the United States and 
Cuba, and General Gorgas is trailing it 
to its ultimate hiding-places with the 
definite program of actually causing it to 
disappear from the face of the earth. 
All this became possible by the discovery 
that the sole mode of communication is 


ism was re- 


by the stegomyia mosquito. The similar 
discovery that malaria is carried, not by 
bad air, as its name suggests, but by 
another type of mosquito, was already 
beginning to rid southern Europe of a 
disease which caused as many deaths in 
some tuberculosis, and 
which injured vastly larger numbers so 
that their usefulness was greatly reduced 
and death came at an earlier date. Some 
scientists and writers have ingenuously 


localities as 


suggested that the downfall of the civili-, 


zations of Greece and of Rome was due 
primarily to the work of the anopheles 
mosquito. It is unquestionably true that 
this little but industrious insect has been 
a tremendous factor in making the civili- 
zation of that part of Europe what we 
call backward. Every one knows how an 
aggressivecampaign put the hook into the 
hookworm and pulled him loose from the 
population of our Southern states whose 
vitality he was draining, and that this 
same effort is to be carried around the 
world along the hookworm belt. Typhus 
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fever had largely disappeared as man 
had learned to rid himself of lice. There 
was only enough smallpox to enable the 
health authorities to keep alive an in- 
terest in vaccination, Syphilis had been 
recognized as a deadly enemy and means 
for its cure and for its prevention had 
been remained 
largely a mystery, but enough had been 
learned the earlier 
recognition and successful surgical treat- 
ment of numbers of 


discovered. Cancer 


to make possible 
which 


and 
These are only a few of 


vast 


Cases 
would have meant 


painful death. 


formerly sure 
discoveries and organized move- 
which had already added 
years to the average life-time, had made 


many 
ments ten 
life vastly more attractive, and which in 
the very near future, with increasing mo- 
mentum, would have greatly lightened 
the black clouds of sickness and untimely 
death that for ages had kept the world 
in gloom. 

It must forever remain one of the most 
serious of the many charges against the 
great war that it disrupted or delayed a 
great number of these, the most promis- 
In some 
made slowly and pain- 


ing movements in modern life. 
cases progress, 
fully through decades, was lost in two or 
three years. Attention and funds were 
diverted to destroying instead of saving 
life, and age-old pests and enemies of 
man took fresh heart and a firmer hold 
upon the race. 

It happened among the civilians. The 
for. A 
majority of physicians, sanitarians, labo- 
ratory workers, and nurses were busy in 
keeping fit as many as possible of the 
The armies had first call on 
Whoever else might go 
hungry, they were well fed. Influenza 
about the only epidemic disease 
not substantially held in 
check in the armies of the Great Powers. 
But the armies 
Many times as many people remained 


armies were well cared great 


soldiers. 


fc Xt xd-supplies. 


was 
which was 


are small minorities. 
at home as went to war. There were few 
countries in which the pinch of hunger 
was not felt by almost the entire popula- 
tion. Millions of refugees were driven 
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from their homes to live under the most 
unwholesome conditions. From these 
populations, under these wretched con- 
ditions, even the rudimentary safeguards 
The re- 
sults were immediately registered in in- 
creased which, in 
cases, were nothing less than startling. 
Every one knows the plot of the 
tuberculosis tragedy. In the immediate 
circle of our family, intimate friends, or 
office associates, we have seen it develop 
step by step. We can never forget the 
haunting fear of something wrong, the 
shock of the diagnosis; the rebound to 
optimism; the rude interruption of all 
the ordinary activities; the uncertain 
income; the specter of poverty; the 
alternations between hope and despair; 


against disease were removed. 


death-rates, some 


the long period of uselessness; the rack- 
ing cough at shorter intervals; the hec- 
tic flush; the shrinking of the body; the 
inner evidences that the battle is lost; 
the bitter realization of defeat. How 
unlike a glorious death upon the field of 
battle. Yet hundreds of thousands who 
make this slowly losing fight in the ob- 
scurity of home or hospital are as cer- 
tainly victims of the war as those who 
are buried in the war zone. 

The anti-tuberculosis movement was 
local, state, national and international, 
voluntary and governmental, medical 
and lay; the best organized effort to 
stamp out a wide-spread disease yet 
known. Progress was slow. In a pe- 
riod of twenty or thirty years the dis- 
sease might be reduced by 50 per cent. 
But everywhere it was being reduced. 
Now comes the war. This decre:ise in 
tuberculosis is immediately arrested and 
in two or three years the hard-won gains 
of twenty are lost. 

In Serbia there had been twice as 
much tuberculosis as in the United 
States or Great Britain (324 deaths per 
100,000 in 1911 as against 138 in the 
United States). In Belgrade tubercu- 
losis deaths in 1912 were 720 per 100,000, 
being one-third of all the deaths. Serbia, 
a great food-preducer, went hungry dur- 
ing the war. Serbia was behind the 











WAR, BEST 
enemy lines and suffered all the effects 
of the blockade and then more. There 
was no Mr. Hoover Instead 
there were burly Austrian, German, and 
Bulgarian and soldiers, all of 
whom systematically sent home boxes or 


in Serbia. 
officers 


carloads of food. The Serbian peasants 
might bury some of their grain, but the 
The 
peasants who were accustomed to bring- 
ing their products to the cities each day 
for sale at great central markets, were al- 
lowed to come only on certain days and 
to bring in only very limited quantities. 
Very likely it was chiefly the shortage 
of food which caused 
death-rate in Belgrade to jump from 
720 in 1912 to the absolutely unheard-of 
rate of 1453, in 1917. It is easy to under- 
stand the figures—Serbia twice as high 
as America; Belgrade twice as high as 
Serbia as a whole; Belgrade at war twice 
as high as Belgrade at peace, or eight 
times as high as America. Experienced 
Serbian physicians recognized, even be- 
fore the war, that tuberculosis was the 
greatest medical problem of Serbia. One 
of them said, “We call it the 
They were awake to the pos- 
sibility of doing something about it; in 
fact, a plan of organization for an anti- 


Serbian cities had none to bury. 


the tuberculosis 


Serbian 
disease.” 


tuberculosis society of Serbia had al- 
ready been prepared. Lectures and 
popular education on the subject had 
begun. Plans for tuberculosis sanatoria 
and hospitals were being prepared. All 
these, of course, were rudely thrust aside 
by war. Nothing constructive could be 
thought of while every ounce of energy 
was mobilized for war. Now it will be 
very difficult. There were not many 
physicians and nearly half of them have 
died. The civilian hospitals have been 
disrupted. The public debt is staggering. 
Disease has taken a strangle-hold upon 
thousands who survived the horrors of 
war. Under favorable conditions, with 
ample resources, in the most progressive 
of countries, progress against tubercu- 
losis is slow. The task of helping Serbia, 
under her conditions of unprecedented 
difficulty, to overcome the menace of 
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tuberculosis is almost a first mortgage 
upon the enlightened generosity of the 
world. 

Greece, too, is a country in which 
tuberculosis seemed to maintain its posi- 
tion of primacy. We say 
because there have never been any com- 
plete figures as to deaths in Greece. In 
this unenviable position, Greece is on a 
par with the United States, for we have 
no vital statistics for our country as a 
whole. 


**seemed to,” 


It is a state matter, and some 
function. In the city of 
Athens, however, the death-rate from 
tuberculosis during the last three-year 
period for which the figures are to be 
had, 1906-1908, 294 per 100,000, 
not as high as Belgrade with its 720, but 
still more than twice as high as in the 
United States for the same period. In 
Athens one death in six was from tuber- 
There was a beginning of an 
anti-tuberculosis Athens, 
which had a dispensary and a small 
sanatorium with twenty beds. Early in 
1917, starvation conditions began to ex- 
ist throughout Greece, even in Athens. 
They improved later, but for the civil- 
ians food conditions remained very diffi- 
cult until months after the armistice. 
Undoubtedly food shortage in Greece 
had the same effect upon tuberculosis 
that it had in Serbia and elsewhere. 

In Italy the figures are more complete 
and the proof of war’s guilt as a pro- 
moter of tuberculosis is uncontestable. 
The had 
steadily decreasing. In the twenty-five 
years ending 1914, there had been a re- 
duction of 40 per cent. In 1914 it was 145 
per 100,000, the lowest in the history of 
Italy. The tuberculosis rate responded 
immediately to war conditions. From 
145 in 1914, it increased to 157 in 1915, 
and to 168 in 1916, an increase of 16 per 
cent. in two years. Even these figures 
do not include tuberculosis deaths 
among soldiers. This immediate and 
striking increase in tuberculosis in Italy 
is one of the startling facts in public 
health history. But worse things were to 
come. We have no figures for all of 


states don’t 


Was 


culosis. 
society in 


tuberculosis death-rate been 
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lialy for 1917 and 1918, but we have for 
the cities. In the 130 cities in Italy, the 
pulmonary tuberculosis death-rate in- 
creased from 143 in 1916 to 160 in 1917, 
an Increase of 12 per cent. 
total 
from the 1914 figure. 

But still worse things were 
For 


of the larger cities 


in one year, 
and increase of 22 per cent. 
to come. 
1918 we have the figures for some 
The steady increase 
the 
plague over this five-vear period Is truly 
alarming. In several cities the 1918 rate 


Was double that of 1914 


in the harvest garnered by white 


Even a statis- 


tic al table nay hecome eloquent is 
helow: 
ERCULOSIS DEATHS VE! LNO,000 PoOPU- 
LATION 
rer ty 1914 1915 1916 191P 1918 
Geno: 22] 227 216 235) 75 
Milan 151 129 145 188 268 
Bergamo YS 254 267 262 «405 
Spezia 194 186 2A VE Vt 
Bologna 114 128 127 148 172 
Florence 298 244 24 806 405 
Pesare 106 «125 125 «1660 Q7] 
Perugia S7 114 OF 124 190 
Rome 170 179 195 217 310 
Naples 88 105 116 111 122 
We have, therefore, in the cities of 


during the war 
from 80 to 50 


per cent. and in some cities completely 


Italv, a known increase 


in tuberculosis ranging 


Wiping out the progress of the pre eding 
We add 


tuberculosis deaths among soldiers and 


twenty five vears. have to 
among the famished prisoners of war. 
We have. further, thousands of additional 
infections which will tend to make the 
tuberculosis rate high in years to come, 
Truly a depressing picture 

must distinguish he- 
the invaded and the uninvaded 
Of the invaded area, the condi- 
tions in the city of Lille are probably 


In France we 
lLween 


areas, 


most accurately known because a very 
distinguished leader in the anti-tubercu- 
losis cause, Professor Calmette, remained 
at Lille during the entire occupation. 
In his report to the Academy of 
Medicine at Paris in 1919, he said, 
“The total mortality rate fof Lille] 
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which varied before the war from 19 
to 21 per 1,000 inhabitants, steadily in- 
creased as follows: In 1915 to 27; in 
1916 to 29; in 1917 to 30; in 1918 to 41. 
The causes of this increase were, in the 
first place, a terrible extension of tuber- 
culosis. Before the war there was 
an average of 330 deaths from tuber- 
100,000. This) rate was 
In 1918 it was 573. 


Among those under twenty years of age 


culosis per 


steadily increased, 


it was almost double that of peace-time.”’ 

For unoccupied France detailed sta- 
tistics are as vet very difficult to secure. 
Those localities 
show a moderate, but not alarming, in- 
crease in tuberculosis deaths. 

In Belgium the 
rate increased in Brussels from 177 in 
1914 to about 390 in 1918, and is be- 
lieved to have at least doubled through- 
out the country. 


available from a few 


tuberculosis death- 


England did not suffer invasion by the 
Germans, but the unseen tubercle bacilli 
were more successful. The deaths from 
pulmonary tuberculosis in England and 
Wales in 1917 were 6,058 more than in 
1913. deaths 
had been diminishing at the rate of a 
thousand a vear. This reduction would 
almost certainly have continued, and the 
number of tuberculosis deaths in 1917, 
had there been no war, would have been 
33,000 instead of 43,113. There 
Was an actual increase in 1917 of 16 per 


Moreover, tuberculosis 


SOME 


cent. over 1913 and of 30 per cent. over 
what probably would have been the rate 
in 1917 had there been no war. 

Even in America, far removed as we 
were from the seat of war and late as 
we entered it, the rate of decrease in the 
tuberculosis death-rate, which had been 
fairly continuous for many years, was 
abruptly reduced. The best that can be 
said for the last two years is that, if we 
have made little progress, we at least 
have not lost much ground. 

We are, therefore, confronted by the 
fact that this arch enemy of mankind, 
this ever-present and everywhere-pres- 
ent epidemic, which was slowly yielding 
before the steady pressure of organized 
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effort, has quite broken loose from con- 
trol. It is not only Kipling’s “comfort, 
content, delight” which have “shriveled 
in a night”; it is vigor and health and 
life itself. Hundreds of thousands, prob- 
ably millions, of human beings, who 
would otherwise have escaped, are now 
seriously infected with tuberculosis. For 
every additional death there must be 
reckoned from five to ten additional 
cases of disease to run their slow course. 
It will be a long, slow road back to where 
we were in 1914. 

Malaria is not as well known to us as 
was the “‘ague” or “chills and fever” 
of an earlier generation. It still lingers 
in our Southern states and in southern 
Europe. 
was definitely convicted of being the 
bearer of the disease, great progress has 
been made toward its control. In the 
Panama Canal Zone, as late as 1906, 
878 per 100,000 of the employees died 
from malaria, but in the last few years 
there have been almost no deaths from 
this cause. Every traveler has been 
warned against going to parts of Italy, on 
account of malaria. Some 
Italy recognized malaria as a national 
menace. It drained swamps, screened 
houses, and popularized the 
quinine. It bought enormous quantities 
of quinine, sold it through the post- 
offices, and carried on a propaganda for 


Since the anopheles mosquito 


years ago 


use of 


its use. Success is easy on such lines, and 
in 1914 the mortality from malaria was 
only one-tenth of that of twenty years 
earlier. When the war came it was al- 
most impossible to secure quinine. It 
seemed impossible to continue the ex- 
pense of drainage operations, and no- 
body thought much about malaria, or 
such unimportant things. The result 
was even more striking than in the case 
of tuberculosis. The death-rate per 
100,000 immediately jumped from 5.7 
in 1914, to 10.5 in 1915, and to 14.0 in 
1916. In one province, malaria mortality 
increased from 22 in 1914 to 128 in 1916; 
in another, the rate increased tenfold. 
Numbers of deaths give but a very 
slight indication of the volume of sick- 
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ness and poverty resulting from malaria. 
It is directly fatal to only a very small 
proportion of cases; for instance, in 
1914, when the number of deaths was 
only 2,072, the number of cases reported 
was 129,482. The next year, 214,092 
cases were reported; the next, 224,207; 
and in 1917, 304,216. In the Island of 
Sardinia, with a population of 880,000, 
100,000 cases were reported in 1917. 

Greece presents an even worse picture 
as to malaria than Italy. Italy had de- 
creased its malarial death-rate from 81 
in 1886 to 5.7 in 1914; Athens, for the 
three years 1906-08, had a malarial 
death-rate of 33; Patras, 54; Larissa, 
179; and Volo, 248. In Volo malaria 
caused even more deaths than pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. We do not know the 
figures as to malaria in Greece during 
the war; we do know that the Greek 
government, also recognizing malaria as 
a national menace, adopted, in 1911, cer- 
tain of the Italian anti-malarial methods, 
and that, like Italy, it abandoned them 
on account of the war. 

When the American Red Cross began 
its work in Paris in the summer of 1917, 
one of the first requests it received was 
to build a very large hospital for French 
soldiers returning from Macedonia suf- 
fering from malaria. Salonika was sur- 
rounded by great military hospitals— 
English, French, Italian, and Serbian— 
stretching out from the city on the 
Macedonian plains. The anopheles mos- 
quito helped to make these hospitals 
necessary, he helped to fill them, he sent 
many hundreds of Allied soldiers home 
as invalids, he weakened the Allied 
forces at critical moments. It would 
have been money in pocket for the 
Allies to have taken malaria in the Bal- 
kans in hand years before, even though 
it had cost millions of dollars. 

Of all the jokes, slang,and poems made 
in the trenches, a large percentage relate 
to the “cooties” which seem always to 
enlist with the soldiers. If there is any 
typhus about, the “cooties”’ spread it. 
Under modern conditions, typhus is 
almost wholly a war disease. When large 
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numbers of soldiers carrying typhus- 
bearing “cooties” travel through 
country and are quartered with the 
population, conditions are ideal for a 
tvphus epidemic. This was just what 
happened in Serbia late in 1914. The 
Austrians had advanced into Serbia for 
six weeks, overrunning villages and 
cities. On December 5th the successful 
Serbian offensive began. As a captain in 
the Serbian army remarked: ‘We 
fought the Austrians and the typhus at 
the same time. We won the battle with 
the Austrians, but lost that with the 
tvphus.”” Not only typhus, but typhoid, 
dysentery, smallpox, and = diphtheria 
spread rapidly, and the Serbian govern- 
ment appealed to the Allies for help. 
Britain, France, and America responded. 
A tremendous cleaning-up campaign was 
carried on and vermin were hunted as 
vigorously as enemy spies. The epidemic 
was under control by midsummer of 
1915. The losses were about 150.000— 
soldiers, civilians, and prisoners. There 
were only between 300 and 400 physi- 
cians in all of Serbia; 125 of them died 
of typhus. In an epidemic of the same 
proportions, the United States would 
lose 3,300,000 persons, five or six times 
as many as we lost from influenza 

At the end of the war hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners were turned loose 
in Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
Wearv processions of refugees tramped 
through the Balkans in every direction. 
Armies marched hither and thither. An 
epidemic of typhus was easily predict- 
able It came in Serbia, Greece, Ru- 
mania, and Poland. We know little as to 
the numbers of cases or deaths, but we 
hear frantic calls for help and accounts 
of whole areas stricken. We are now so 
accustomed to horrors, so emotionally 
overstrained, so tired of thinking about 
Europe, that we are little impressed. 
Only in history will this post-armistice 
epidemic of typhus be seen in its true 
proportions. 

Sewage is not good to drink, but every 
typhoid patient has drunk or eaten the 
essential, and objectionable, element of 


sewage. Preventing typhoid means 
keeping water and milk supplies free 
from human infection. This is difficult 
when soldiers and refugees are camping 
out all over the country. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in Italy the 
typhoid death-rate, which had fallen 
from 27 per 100,000 in 1911 to 19 in 1914, 
immediately rose to 26 in 1915 and to 
27.9 in 1916. In the Veneto, the north- 
eastern part of Italy, the typhoid rate 
rose in these two years from 21 to 64. 

In Greece, as might be expected, 
typhoid fever, like poverty, is always 
with them. In Athens, from 1906 to 
1908, the rate was 59 per 100,000, four 
times the present rate in the United 
States. In Larissa it was 96. The gov- 
ernment had plans to provide a water- 
supply for Athens to supplement that 
brought in through the aqueduct built 
by the Emperor Hadrian, but this had 
to give way before the other needs of a 
country at war. 

In Serbia, the pre-war typhoid rate 
was seven and a half times that of the 
United States from 1910 to 1915. There 
were epidemics in Belgrade in the sum- 
mers of 1916 and 1917, with 60 cases 
reported in a single week. Any such 
increase in the amount of typhoid leaves 
a residuum of typhoid-carriers who, for 
years to come, will make typhoid con- 
trol very difficult. 

At the very height of the Great War 
the world was startled by the appear- 
ance of what seemed like a new plague. 
[t originated, according to Doctor Flex- 
ner, in that portion of Russia next to 
Turkestan. It may be no accident that 
in the atlas the name of this region is 
put down as Hunger Steppe. The disease 
traveled across Europe to Spain before 
it was recognized as an epidemic, and 
hence it was called “Spanish influenza.” 
Mystery still surrounds its origin and 
mode of infection. Its being contempo- 
raneous with war may have been acci- 
dental, but war has given a new lease of 
life to other diseases, and, so to speak, 
wings by which to fly with all speed from 
one locality to another. It is more than 
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probable that in whatever nests of pov- 
erty and uncleanness its germs had lived 
a quiet, if not a respectable, life for years, 
its sudden flaring out into an epidemic 
is not unrelated to the great hardships 
through which all those regions of Eu- 
rope were passing. The constant streams 
of prisoners, wounded soldiers, new re- 
cruits, refugees, and laborers from every 
part of the world to and from the seats 
of war easily account for the speed with 
which influenza traveled east and west 
around the world. An undefined but 
substantial amount of the terrible “flu” 
is therefore to be put down on the debit 
side of civilization’s account with war. 
As an agency of death, the “flu” leaves 
fighting far behind. We are told that 
6.000.000 deaths occurred from = influ- 
enza in India alone. Influenza deaths in 
the United States are estimated at 
600,000. The losses in Italy were about 
a half-million in a population about one- 
third that of the United States. Serbia 
suffered heavily from the influenza, No- 
body could give figures, but we heard 
everywhere that it had been very bad, 
comparable to the typhus. 

We have left to the last the effect of 
war upon the lives of babies. When 
millions of men were being killed, it is 
obviously important that the babies 
should be saved. The number of births 
fell off tremendously. Ordinarily, this 
would mean an improvement in the 
death-rate, for if there are few babies 
the mothers can give them better care 
than if there are many. But all rules fail 
in war, and, with one or possibly two 
exceptions, even among the few children 
who were willing to face a world at war 
and to take their chances in such a 
crazy bedlam, the baby death-rate was 
higher than before. Take Italy as an 
example. Before the war the baby 
death-rate was not exceptionally high. 
it had been reduced from year to year, 
and in 1914 it was the lowest on record 
—130 per 1,000 births. The very first 
year of the war, 1915, it rose to 1461 {> 
an increase of over 10 per cent. After 
that we have figures for the cities only. 
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Forgive one more table cof statisties. 
They are not figures; they are those 
curly-haired, chubby-cheeked cherubs 
of ‘Titian and Tintoretto aud Raphael: 


BABY DEATHS PER 1,000 BIRTHS 


Cities 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Genoa. .-ee 120 150 126 149 184 
Milan. ..s «<< 107 182 128 1388 167 
Bergamo..... 186 223 259 243 246 
Bologna...... 92 121 1386 134 195 
Florence... .. 120 131 186 188 282 
Pistola..i.< 127 1388 2830 208 334 
Pesaro... ; 161 199 199 317 688 
Perugia....... 5 142 155 217 — 
tome........ 124 122 1381 192 144 
Naples....... 154 155 169 186 230 
Fan®......... 188 72 258 t 575 


Use a little imagination on these tig- 
ures. The number of children born was 
from one-third to one-half less than it 
had been. Even among these the 
death-rate was in some cities doubled. 
How much this table looks like the 
earlier one about tuberculosis! 
hard in Italy. She paid a heavy price for 
her new territory, Serbia and Greece 
tell a like story, but haven’t any figures 
to prove it. Even in France the infant 
deaths went up and the birth-rate down. 

In marked contrast to these countries 
is the experience of England. The fall 
in the birth-rate showed that baby-sav- 
ing, like munition-making, should be 
a national industry. In spite of war 
expenditures and the necessary absence 
of a great part of the medical pro- 
fession with the army, a comprehen- 
sive effort to save the lives of the babies 
was made. Infant welfare stations were 
set up in large numbers, trained visitors 
were sent to visit the babies’ mothers 
and the other things done which would 
help to save babies. As a result, the 
infant death-rate was actually reduced 
in England and Wales from 105 in 1914 
to 91 in 1916 and 97 in 1917 and 1918. 

By similar means, some localities even 
in occupied Belgium, secured similar re- 
sults though in Belgium as a whole there 
was probably an increase in the infant 
death rate. 


Life Was 








‘| ir re ] ve yet to fo on the debit side 
of the account the effects of the return 
of some nullions of refugees to living- 
quarters in the war zones which are 
astonishingly like the habitations of the 
cave-men. Old women and children, af- 
ter four vears of crowded and unwhole- 
some exile, are occupy) in ts, shelters, 
dugouts, cellars, and basemenis—dark, 
camp cold, and ol my. These are not 


Fon d Pood rati ms 


] oat 
able-bodi d men with 


and constant medical supervision, but 
women and children with canty Yra- 
tions. scanty clothing, and little or no 


Tl ese conditions are 
but 


more certain than that reconstrue- 


medical attention 
expec ted to he noth- 


mg is 


a “apy >? 
temporary, 


tion will be long de layed, if for no other 
re: because there are not men 
enoug! go around. We do not know 
exactly how this wholesale reversion to 
the standards of a forgotten age will 


impair the vitality of the next genera- 
tion, but we do know that the price will 
have to be paid. There are laws of sci- 
ence, of health, and of morals as well as 
of economics. It long-term 
obligation, but there will be no exemp- 
In sickness, in 
misery, in inefliciency, in unrest, the 


will be a 
tion and no moratorium. 


price will have to be paid by later gen- 
erations to the last farthing, 

These deferred obligations are, in fact, 
the most distressing aspect of this mat- 
ter of war and disease. Germs cannot be 
demobilized by any armistice or peace 
treaty. Once let loose, their recapture 
and control is a matter of long effort. In 
a certain district in Serbia syphilis is 
It dates from an 
The 
great inroads upon the world’s health, 
of which we have seen only a few 
glimpses, will project themselves far into 
the future. There will still be living in 
the year 2000 those who were orphaned 
by the Great War. Perhaps not even 
they will see a world in which the war’s 
aid to disease has been overcome. The 
forces fighting the age-long struggle for 
comfort and for a norma! lifetime have 
been thoroughly disorganized. The at- 


extremely prevalent. 
army occupation many years ago. 
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tainable millennium has been postponed 
indefinitely. 

Indefinitely, but not permanently; it 
If we recognize 
the gravity of the danger and the great- 


is for us to say how long. 


ness of the opportunity, we shall regain 
the lost ground and lost momentum very 
much more quickly than if we fold our 
hands and Say, “How terrible!’ Eng- 
land, with its new Ministry of Publi: 
Health and its remarkable housing and 
puttin; 
health into the very foreground of na 
tional activities. America should do like- 
wise. But England and America cannot 
save themselves alone. 


town-planning enterprises, is 


The world can- 
nol remain half free and half pest-ridden. 
We shall not have done our full duty as 
an Ally unless we help the less fortunate 
Allies, not simply to recover lost ground, 
but to bring the health millennium to 
their peoples. Fortunately, a clean-cut 
and very successful plan for doing this 
has been worked out and has stood the 
test of experience. 

The Nineteenth Arrondissement (ward) 
of Paris is, by common consent, one of 
the poorest, most unsanitary, and alto- 
gether most helpless quarters of the city. 
It is here that revolutions have repeat- 
edly arisen. Life is here so bare and hard 
and grim that those who have taken up 
health or relief work in Paris, almost 
without exception, have located else- 
where. In July, 1917, the American Red 
Cross and the Rockefeller Commission 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis went 
to France to express America’s sympa- 
thy by constructive work. It was sug- 
gested that they establish somewhere in 
the city model demonstrations of how 
tuberculosis and child-welfare work are 
done in America. The suggestion was 
accepted. “‘ Where shall we place it?” the 
Americans asked. “In the Nineteenth 
Arrondissement,” the French replied. 
The Americans learned all the discour- 
aging things about the Nineteenth Ar- 
rondissement, but the opportunity to try 
the most difficult possibility was too 
good a sporting chance to be lost, and to 
the Nineteenth Arrondissement they 
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ent. A visitor, who was familiar with 
American public health, going to the 
Nineteenth Arrondissement afew months 
later, would have found four combined 
tuberculosis- and child welfare dispen 
saries in full operation; rather better, if 
than he find in 


city. were 


would 
They 


scientific work: 


anything, any 
\merican fully 
equipped for they had 
the best of physicians on full time, paid 
service; they had as good public-health 
nurses as there are anywhere, and they 
had a carefully developed relief work 
combined with the nursing, so that what- 
ever the doctors prescribed, whether it 
were medicine, or food, or an additional 
room, or a country vacation, was to be 
provided. We were told beforehand that 
we would not be able to visit the French 
that 
Qur nurses and visitors found their diffi- 


families; they would not let us in. 
culty was not to get in, but to get away. 
Che families were delighted to be visited 
talk on indefinitely. 
Schools for the training of Frenchwomen 
as public-health 
French physicians came to study the 
work, and, little by little, as fast as it 
could be done, without losing efficiency, 
French personnel in American pay re- 
placed American personnel, 

From all points of view, and in the 
opinion of every one, the experiment was 
It was repeated 
with equal success in one of the regions 
some fifty miles out of Paris, including 


and wanted to 


visitors were set up, 


an unqualified success. 


several smaller cities and towns and a'large 
area. Exhibitsonchild welfare and tuber- 
culosis were prepared with all the artis- 
tic directness of the French. They were 
popular. The 
diagnosis and the home visiting natu- 
brought to light a many 
patients who needed sanatorium or hos- 
pital care. Very well 
the French that sanatorium and hospital 


tremendously medical 


rally vood 


we proposed to 


care be provided. The French gave the 
sites and, in some cases, existing build- 
ings, and the American Red Cross made 
all necessary repairs, provided equip- 
ment, and agreed to operate the hos- 
pitals for a certain period of time. Fol- 
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lowing these two demonstrations, tuber- 
hospitals are 
being established rapidly in many parts 
of France, quite as 
ent with careful and efficient work. 
This is exactly the kind of thing that 
needs to be done all over southeastern 


culosis dispensaries and 


rapidly as is consist- 


Europe. In Serbia it would be necessary 
to send a larger proportion of American 
personnel because Serbia has almost no 
doctors and they will need to stay longer, 
but the method is perfectly adaptable to 
the Serbian attitude. 
exhibits; 


They would love 
they would have almost too 
great confidence in American physicians 
They remember what the 
French, the British, and ourselves did to 
the typhus. Dispensaries, public-health 
nurses, educational exhibits, hospitals, 
and sanatoria should be put into opera- 


and nurses. 


tion in as many different localities as 
possible, both to meet an urgent imme- 
diate need, and to lay a foundation for 
a comprehensive permanent —public- 
health service. Happily, there is in the 
government of the new kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes a progressive 
Ministry of Public Health. 

The American Red Cross, during the 
past few months, has been sending food 
and clothing to the Near East to meet 
the immediate emergency. It has now 
adopted a program for a comprehensive 
health campaign in the Balkans for the 
coming year which in its general outline 
will undoubtedly follow the successful 
work in France. It has had a Tuberculo- 
sis Commission in Italy for the past year 
which has given a great impetus to the 
anti-tuberculosis and child-welfare move- 
there. The Red 


Cross Societies with headquarters in 


ment League of 
Geneva has for one of its chief objects 
the control of epidemic diseases. The 
way is open for the American people, 
through its own American Red Cross, and 
also through its participation in the 
League of Red Cross Societies, to con- 
tinue to do its bit toward undoing the 
terrible losses inflicted upon the health, 
the happiness, and the efficiency of the 
people of the world by the Great War. 








THE PORCH 


BY EDWINA 


‘ie man who climbed the steps ol 
the Ac ropolis erinned feebly. The 
waves of vivid light that played over 
the marble ascent made him faint and 
rickety. He thought with numb irony 
of the Greeks of old days sweeping up 
high that so painfully 
stretched his weakened legs. 
ee 


these steps 


ct ec Greeks Oo he could 


idl) €) 
} } . } _ hier } Lh CAF 
almost feel them rushing by him. Soft 
pad of sandals, sweep ol swirling dra- 


peries flashing up the marble steps, up to 
the throngs passing in and out of the 
Propylea, past the Athena, 
around to the little ivory-colored Temple 
of Nike! 

Bard Temple knew his Greek lore a 
littl 
ments. 
to work. 


embody ing of 


statue of 


beyond the raw college require- 
He liked to put his imagination 
He could vision the triumphant 
and 
flocks; the wash of purple seas and gold- 
en stars; the bright beauty of men and 
girls that ran like a glowing tapestry 
through Greek mythology. Just 
this young soldier was physically weak 


fruits and grains 


how 


enough to brood morbidly over Greek 
athletics, over that splendid vitality of 
the race which deified nature and wor- 
shiped all physical forms of balance and 
grace. As the American paused, breath- 
less, at the top of the steep white stairs 
he made sarcastic inventory of his own 
manhood. 

“Just a long flabby bunch of fever,” 
he panted, “just a rotten six feet of loose 
muscles—legs like a chintz Chinaman— 
bandy in the knees, woozy in the head. 

me for the Ninny-hut.”’ 

The man leaning on his stick slowly 
took his way to the left of the Parthe- 
non, with its great mass of columns flar- 
ing like raised trumpets to the reddish 
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sunset sky; to the Erechtheum where tli 
caryatids of ** The Porchof the Maidens’ 
held tranquilly their level burden. A 
man not long out of the jaws of deat! 
might well look wonderingly, wistfully. 
upon these noble woman-figures. Bard 
told himself that he had no indictment 
against the jolly old jaws of death: ther 
had been times when he had actually 
erown to like the excitement of seeing 
them snap once, twice, thrice, grinding 
and devastating, till they finally failed of 
him. But it was the jaws of life, he said 
to himself, that he dreaded coming back 
to—these fangs slowly opening, livid, 
incrusted, dripping with some slow poi- 
son he could not analyze. 

The sun was bronzing the figures of 
the Porch; the man, in a kind of stupid 
recognition of their beauty, stood to gaze 
at them. It was meet that one should 
pay tributetosuch Daughters of Dignity. 

“But there’s nothing in it,” Bard said 
to himself with sick solemnity. “There 
are no women like that. There’s noth- 
ing in it; they are only stone, and rather 
too silent and cool . just the same 
they are very dear and splendid young 
women.” 

The man’s gaunt chin sank on his 
breast as he stood staring at the cary- 
atids; his shoulder-blades stuck out of 
his back in a beaten, wasted way. The 
young soldier rapped vacantly with his 
stick on the great column drums half 
sunken in the grass, repeating with sing- 
song emptiness: 

“They are real young women, the kind 
that can hold things together, carry bur- 
dens and not care. ... They are big 
enough to stick, those stone sisters! 
They have stuck through centuries. .. . 
They don’t wear green ear-rings!”” 

















THE PORCH OF 
The sun streamed low behind far-off 
Kerata the man, a 
and feeble look on his 
coat over his shoulders and turned away. 
The cloak, bought of a black gypsy, was 
a white sheepskin with pointed hood of 
the mountain shepherd. The soldier 
stumbled to the stvlobate of the Parthe- 
non and sat weakly down. The time was 
late April and, though the atmosphere 
was filtered crystal, and though purple 
let blew 


scearict 


curioush old 


as 


flung his 


face, 


anemones. and poppies 
among the dazzle of scattered marbles, 
the four winds that bore down from the 
mountains around Athens were full of 
purple shivers. 

It was at Athens, on his way to take 
ship for home, that Bard had caught 
influenza and succumbed to succeeding 
He was troubled with 
One was 


bad conditions. 
many curious disinclinations. 
to live. Another was to answer a letter 
in his breast pocket. It was a letter that 
for weeks had eaten into his sick con- 
sciousness with the trivial persistance of 
a squirrel gnawing a nut. Now that the 
thing was all off; now that Alstice had 
fairly and squarely thrown him down, a 
man had of—well, 
action! A man must 
take up that queer slazy rag-carpet other 
people were calling “ Life’? and weave 
new destiny into it... . Life. Life? 
Was there any real life anywhere—was 
there anything left that was just and 
sound and sane and truly progressive? 

A curious the 
young soldier; he sat there, his eyes dull 
and puzzled, his fever-shrunk mind try- 
ing to grasp this thing called “Life.” 
The dull, puzzled eyes read the letter for 
the twentieth time; a slow sense of insult 
revealed to Bard the little swabs of con- 
soling flattery. Gee! she had piled the 
thing on, made it suddenly and sicken- 
ingly evident that she no longer wanted 
him. 

“You who are the quintessence of 
bravery and manliness”—Bard could 
see the little thin-skinned hand with its 
correct finger-nails and finical flashing 
rings writing these select, well-chosen 


to show some sort 


now face about, 


mental nausea swept 
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words on select, well-chosen stationery. 


} 
neq for 


Suddenly the young fellow le: 
ward and, with a 
sniffed at the paper—the thing had still 


the perfume of her little powdered arm 


strange expression, 


in evening tulles. This perfume’s haunt- 
ing irrelevance, its uncanny comment on 
the life he was going back to, bit into the 
homesick soldier's heart lik * an iron 
goad. With utter apathy he allowed this 
perfume to prey upon him, remembering 
the fell 


satin-white neck, how the hair lay 


how chiffons away from her 
mod- 
est and bland over her little ears in which 
hung the apple-green stabs of color. 
The man, still prodding aimlessly with 
his stick, tried to remember what right 
he had ever had to think she was his. 
Had they ever talked of married life, of 
what it would really mean for them 


of the rent, of possible children, of the 


cost of food and fuel? No—Bard 
grinned emptily—they had just been 


“engaged,” and that in America meant 
nothing, a lilac-time with 
the luminous, tufty bushes encircling the 
garden seat on which they had clung to- 
gether the night before he entrained 
three years ago. He remembered, with 
grim wonder, how Alstice had trusted to 
his arms like a child, how, as his lips 
had touched the soft little head he had 
heard her voice falter over his plunging 
heart: “Oh, Bard . . . don’t leave me. 
. . . Bard, don’t leave me.” 

They two had cut adrift that night; 
there had been music and dancing and 
other men and girls; but they had sailed 
off on their moonlit ship of love toward 


engagement 


silver harbors of dream. 

With curling lip, Temple read this last 
of her few letters. Why, he had carried 
Alstice in his arms toward his grave; 
he had cut his way through human flesh 
and hell fire with her name on his lips. 

“But you are so generous, so under- 
standing, I can be perfectly frank with 
you!” 

Yes, the little swabs of phrases were 
all well saturated with balm, carefully 
poised, deftly passed over the bleeding 
surfaces; after all the soft placating 
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Bard 


Temple drew his lower jaw up over the 


would a man be justified in rage? 
firm line of his upper lip, his white teeth 
Yes, but, by 
those three years of his 
Her face, like 


set dee p in his hot 


cleamed ominously. 
Jove! how about 
own clean faithfulness? 


the face in a mirror, 


heart. This poison worked too deep for 
her daint little phra ses! Why . he had 
been going home to her, his woman, to 


lift ind love and work! Suddenly the 
sick soldier tore the whole pa ket of let- 
ters across with one vicious, twisting tear. 
He struck a match and burned them, 
i cigarette the while and flick- 


ing its trivial ash on their consuming. 


- 
SMOKIES 


“Flame is too good for you,” he mut- 
tered, watching the little licking spurts 
is the charred black pieces 


ere d, he 


of fire: then, 


moved and hy stood up and 
spoke oul to the surrounding quiet of 
the Sacred Hill. “Alstice F 
Bard pronounced the hame like a judge 

*Alstice Fordam, once the keeper of 
the Gat of Dream. NOW wc 
He flicked the last flip of cigarette ash 
on the little mound and tossed the end 


aw ay ° 


ordam” 


\ group of persons came slowly up 
from the little museum at the back of the 
Ac ropolis ind strolled between the Par- 
thenon and the Porch of the Maidens 
toward the great Hall of the Propylaa. 
They Is from the Y 


men and girls 
stations near Saloniki; they al 


were 
aiso were 
ial ia if : “aaah 

hiding their time ere they took ship for 


home, 


cin ‘ 
Slehitsecnng 


and were filling in the gaps with 


Temple, trom his hiding- 


place, listlessly made out their forms in 


the gathering twilight; he caught their 
staccato chatter. 

“The ancient Ac ropolis,”” blatted one 
man with the bland, nasal voice of a cer- 
tain kind of “bright”? American. ‘“ Be- 
hold the Great White Citadel that over- 
looks the Culture of the World!’ 

\ hig belted 
reached out and took this speaker by the 
scruff of the neck. 

“Cut it out. Cut it out,” he growled. 
**Nix on the guide-book stuff. 


fellow in a overcoat 


Let peo- 


ple get their own hunches, will you?” 
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aa sav, some little Acropolis,” called 
back a breezy girl ahead. 

“Oh, you Bay of Salamis!” remarked 
another, followed by the idiotic phrase, 
“Atta boy, Phidias!’ There was a gum- 
chewing, slangy gait of indifference to 
the little 
conveyed the outline of unemotion, but 


group; the girls particularly 
the young eyes that roved restlessly up 
and down the great columns about them 
as if they longed for 
they 
who pretended to deprecate the solemn 
silence of the Sacred Hill looked, as they 
stood there in their faded uniforms, as if 
they hungered for the very loftiness 
these temples typified; for, though there 
still the 
luxury and extravagance untouched by 


kk vwoked somehow 


better powers of interpretation; 


was trace of modernness, its 
culture, on these young faces, there was 
also the more recent serene and steady 
look of the Knowledge of Service. Curi- 
ously at variance with this look was the 
remark of one girl who, as she chewed 
nervously a bit of gum, stuck her thumb 
over her shoulder toward the Parthenon, 
twanging: 

“Uh-huh! Honest, I like it! Ill say, 
some little building!’ 

One Red Cross nurse quietly detached 
herself from the band and walked away 
toward the Erechtheum; this figure was 
instantly joined by a tall man in riding- 
puttees whose whole air was one of au- 
thority and decision; he strode beside 
the young girl witha long, swinging step 
that added gravity to her light buoy- 
ancy; Cabot Fending, the army surgeon, 
had grown gray and stern through four 
years of war, but his face had still the 
firm lines of a man of forty. One of the 
group by the Parthenon looked after 
them, at the same time motioning tow- 
ard the round moon rising over the Bay 
of Phalerum. 

“They'll get stuck here if they don’t 
hurry,” said this girl, ‘Aren’t the 
Greeks funny? They lock this place 
up every night as if it was the pre- 


serve - closet . only old stones and 
thir She stared at the two re- 
treating figures, then turned, knitting 
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her brows, to a \¥ her. “Is 
the vreat Pawmunkey chic { playing { ur 
with Marna?” she asked, irritably. The 
with ner- 


near 


canteen girl’s face still worked 
vous inhibitions, her eyes were flintily 


somber. 
“Ory 


lamming, Calamity Jane?” 


tik Cal 
“Well ’—the girl spoke defiantly, but 
there was something honestly worried in 


‘well, J don’t care I’ve got 
shelled. but” 
little 


4 
LO 


her eyes 
used to seeing hospit ls 
still 
just 


to see a 
pul 


hurts 
budding, 


slowly—* it 
peach-tree 
death.” 

“You mean, gloomy Gerty?” 

‘I mean,” snapped the canteen girl, 
“that he ought to put h 
for being in with him; 
that he’s, he’s 
suddenly filled 

“Stop that,” said the Y man, prompt- 
ly, taking her arm like a brother. “ For 
they 


Since the armistice you've 


‘In irons now 


love instead of 


” The flinty young eyes 


with tears 


eat’s sake, when will send you 
girls home? 


lost all humor; you're as jumpy and 


| ’ 
as 1Cas. 


romantic a 


“a she 


You think there’s humor in it?” 
retorted. “ Well, she’s singing love-songs 
How about it? Listen!” 

at 
“Let her sing; 


to him. 
They paused, staring 
Porch of the Maidens. 


s well sing t 


over the 


she might a i. steam-tractor. 
That man licks up duty like a speed car 
on high; if she sang like a 
shell she couldn’t budge 

The girl bit her lips nervously. 
that’s makes 
frowned at him. ‘You say I’m jumpy. 
That’s all that can happen to my kind; 


nine-inch 
him.” 

“Ah, 
tired.” She 


what me 


we just get jumpier and jumpier until 
we—well, jump off... but Marna’s 
kind bleeds internally. . . . That 
is ordered East to-morrow. Did you 
know that? Weill, Marna doesn’t know 
at.” 

“Why doesn’t he take her with him?” 
asked the young fellow, flippantly. 

The girl flashed an indignant look at 
him. “Don’t,” she muttered, sharply. 

The two stood irresolute, looking back 
at the Porch of the Maidens, to the 
caryatids white in the moonlight, where 


mat 
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in the dusk they could make out a 
seventh maiden standing near those six 
suddenly this maiden, 
the ight, 
a voice, contralto and 


marble figures; 
silent and tranced 
moved slightly: 
limpid as the moonlight, floated out like 


in silver |] 


the notes from a magic reed. 

No one of the Y group had noticed 
Bard Temple well withdrawn into the 
pillared darkness of the Parthenon. The 
American, his brain playing feverishly 
the slightest trifle, was musing over the 


phenomenon of the canteen girls re- 
turned to every-day life. These alert, 
straightforward, tunemotional girls 
what honest work could they find to do 
in the old of and 
frivolity? Dreamily he compared them 
with the goddesses of the Porch. 

But now the light that bathed the six 


white figures of the Erechtheum seemed 


patchwork pose 


to the sick man’s eyes to tremble, to 
waver. There was, it seemed, a seventh 
figure come to stand with the maidens! 
Temple knew it was the fever getting 
back into his head that made him think 
this ved 
fully with 
Listlessly he watched it until 
murk of his brain crept the fancy that 
it not only Yes, the 
sick man could plainly see the seventh 


figure m« moved beauti- 
motions. 


into the 


goddess 


moved; it sang! 


maiden, a tall, nobly formed girl, 
standing at the feet of her sister 


figures as if in some comradeship with 
those burden-bearing maidens. Then, as 
the dulled brain tried to comprehend, 
this seventh maiden, seeming to undu- 
late with the melody that possessed her, 
began to sing; very purely, very ten- 
derly, there floated over the Parthenon 
the sound of a woman’s voice pitched 
tremulously low. 


*“And ean the sunshine and the dew 
To thy racked heart and brain afford no 
balm?” 


The words were Matthew Arnold’s; 
the music, a low winding of melodic sen- 
tences of strange wistfulness. But it was 
not the usual lyric of the individual, of 
egotistical love, that floated out upon 
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theshimmering Athenian night; it was the 
old tragic song of chivalrous youth, pas- 
sionate, eager for service, balked and 
blinded by the riddles of its time, the 
reflexes of its own soarings, the cloudy 
aims of its blind contemporaries. 

femple could see only the dim figure 
of the seventh maiden, her arm passed 
around the neck of the stone maidens. 
He thought it must be his fever that 
made him see also the tall, dark figure 
of a man standing back of her, a straight, 
grim-looking man who, as shesang, bared 
his head and finally pried his face in 
his arms and was very still. 

“Oh, wanderer from a Grecian shore, 


Still after many 


Still nourishing 


years in distant lands 
in thy bewildered brain 


That wild, unquenched, deep-sunken, Old 
World pain 
Sav ... will it never heal .. .?”’ 


Bard Temple, flung face down in the 
shadows of the Parthenon, slowly began 
to suecumb to a strange numbness; very 
gladly he gave himself up to it, for he was 
too tired to puzzle things out; the far- 
off voice floated over him like the sweet, 
drugging hypnosis of morphine. Opening 
his eyes, the sick man rolled over, staring 
up at the pale night sky where a few 


stars were little silver specks in the 
white wash of moonlight. With burning 
eves, with dry tongue, and brain a curi- 


ous daze, he listened intently. 


** And can the sunshine and the dew 


To thy racked heart and brain afford no 
balm?” 

Then Temple lifted his head. His bare 
throat and gaunt face were ghastly in 
“No.” 
whispered, hoarsely, “no balm . . . no 
Iam. Alstice 
might have . maybe she could have 
but now there is no balm. 


the moonlight. the sick soldier 


“ee .. too haunted! 


The man sank back, muttering, trying to 
draw the sheepskin closer about his 
shuddering frame. Soon he sat up again. 
“Tama god,” he declared, rapidly, inco- 
herently. He looked about him at the 
great silver pillars of the Parthenon, en- 
veloping him in their night mystery. 


Suddenly he lurched forward and stag- 
gered to his feet. . . . Yes, Bard Tem- 
ple, with a temperature of a hundred and 
five, was a god now—he was living on 
the Acropolis in the Parthenon, remote, 
high, without human feeling. “No feel- 
ing, no feeling, that was the idea”—so 
the sick man muttered to himself, so it 
was necessary to rise and run down that 
moonlit road that floated out of Athens 
to the Temple of Eleusis . . 
to run. 

to run at 


Zor xifor . 


. as he used 
Bard would run as he used 
.. Running was 
the fever. He would have 
a torch and shout 


college. 


“And can the sunshine and the dew 
To thy racked heart and brain afford no 
balm?” 


It was a quiet dawn that welled up 
around Athens. A dawn like a silver sea 
with rosy sails unfurling. The mountains 
girdling the city smudged like great 
black tents on a white sky. The high 
peak of Lycabettus shoved an earthen 
horn into the growing day. Up on purple 
Hymettus burned a honey-colored fire; 
the quarried blocks that lay along the 
flanks of Pentelicon flashed white glitter. 

The band of young Americans who 
pitched tents of a sightseeing week be 
fore they left for home had climbed the 
bridle-paths of the marble mountain, 
where forget-me-nots and purple and 
circled the welling 
springs. Now at sunrise the same laugh- 


orange anemones 
ing, indefatigable group stood among the 
marble quarries, exchanging inevitable 
banter. Dawn mists still smoked around 
them, but the sun gradually clove a 
bronzed background for the flocks of 


chilly goats jingling bells amid the 


craggy green. 

The surgeon and the Red Cross nurse 
who had been on the Acropolis stood 
highest. They had preceded the others 
and were poised on the summit of Pen- 


telicon, where, slinging off their ruck- 
sacks and thermos bottles, they stood 
free, looking down on the curve of the 
Bay of Marathon. The girl set her strong 
back against a crag; she turned, and the 
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morning sun shone full on her deep lit 
eyes as she silently handed her compan- 
ion the field-glasses. 

“They She watched the 
man soberly adjusting the glasses, add- 
ing: “I could plainly see Saloniki from 


are magic.” 


Mount Olympus. I could see the 
Acropolis from Acro Corinth it was 
like looking at one of those little pict- 
ures in one’s tape-measure. Now I can 
almost distinguish that queer Sorés 


thing where the Greeks of Marathon lie 
buried.” The 
dropped with a kind of reverence as she 
repeated, thoughtfully: “The Marathon 
Greeks, they seem like real people now— 
a_ sort elder brothers. ... I 
wonder if they meet all our dead soldiers 
hands and 


. As There Was a tender, al- 


° ° 
nurse s voice 


young 


of dear, 


somewhere - shake swap 
stories. 
most maternal, expression on the face of 
the girl who stood with a curious docility 
by the side of the intent officer, but she 
knit her brows slightly as 
his firm, quiet hands, adding, with the 
candor that revealed the established inti- 
macy “ton t i 
the awful undying fame of war’s destruc- 
tion? We hardly recall the names of the 
men who died in building the Panama 
Canal, or finding the Northwest Pas- 
but the Gree ks of Marathon! ! 


wonder what barbaric legend our boys 


she watched 


1 +] ° par 
between them: queer, 


sage, 


will figure in in the wars to come.” 
The shook his al | 


wasn't just war this time,” he reminded 


surgeon head. 
her. 
and held them out to her, his gaze linger- 
ing on her rich hair and warm, olive 
profile. “It was the handing on of the 
Torch of Courage. That Sorés there 
covers the bravest handful of men the 
Greeks knew—so, though it is only a 
little heap of dirt, it burns and flares 
down the ages, and all people who have 


He took the glasses from his eyes 


greatly suffered—obscure people, un- 
known individuals, who have simply 
played honestly and stuck to the game— 
are lit by it. War is no longer a glory as 
it was in the old days, thank Heaven; 
the modern mind has met that point 
firmly and stuck to it obstinately; war, 
VoL. CXL.—No. 838.—59 
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for us, is the colossal Bétise; hut heroism 
these boys of ours have kindled the 
sun-hard- 
ened surgeon nodded convincingly; his 
tempered 
bitter remembrance of human suffering, 
but his voice was quietly triumphant as 
he lowered his tone, 
“Don’t you worry; everything is all 
right.” 

“Ah, I don’t think of the dead ones 
only,” the girl returned. “I’m thinking 
for instance, the 


world!” The powder - burnt, 


smile was with everlasting 


saying, gently, 


of the left-over ones: 
man they found at midnight at the foot 
of the Acropolis. Temple You know 
about him?” 

The surgeon nodded. “It wasn’t at- 
tempted suicide,” he explained, quickly. 
“He had somehow gotten out of the con- 
valescent wing and sneaked up on the 
Acropolis. Poor boy! He’s gone com- 
pletely off his head again.” 

The young nurse persisted: “But I 
happened to know Bard Temple before 
he went into the Big Show. He was 
glorious, like one of the bronzes in the 


museum. .. . He’s a wreck now.” 

The man curtly nodded. 

The girl went on: “The dead ones— 
it’s easy for them. The centuries will 
feed them the bread of remembrance; 
they will take communion with the 
world forever. But there are so many 
men — yes, and women — to-day who 
carry the desolation of war in their 
hearts . . . who have got to get back 
into life.” 

As she spoke the girl leaned over the 
boulder that propped her and spied the 
rest of the party straggling up from be- 


low. Her voice changed into youthful 
challenge. 


“What’s the matter down there?” she 
called. “Have some punch about you! 
What are you waiting for, an escalator? 
They are sitting down to rest,” she 
reported, with light scorn, but relief at 
being once more alone with this man 
shone in her eyes; she turned, and halt 
frankly, half shyly met his questioning 
glance. The young eyes became grave 
again as she confessed, softly: “I’m all 
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pessimist the 
that as long as 


days. I was never really 
war lasted.” 


The brown, acute face turned gravely 
Ol her. 

“I’m afraid of life, too,” she faltered 
to him, “and I’ve never been afraid 
bef re : 

*’ No, you've nev¢ been afraid,” 
Pending agreed, gravely, “not for your- 
self, not through anything—even when 
othe rs were [tor vou.” He stood staring 


straight ahead of him, adding, slowly, 


“| wonder if you’ve ever guessed how 
afraid I’ve son 


she 


ietimes heen 


for you?” 


smiled, trving, with a woman’s 


curious stealth, to read the eves partially 
hadowed by the 
‘I’m not 


explained, * 


s visor of his cap. 
fraid for myself now,” she 
but for the men going home; 


men like Temple, for instance. Such a 


ck il squ healthy boy, now al old 
man—sile dumb, bitter The 
splen lid youns eyes darkened piteously; 


the nurse turned to the man with a gest- 
ure al 
"You 
ever put joy of life into him again,” she 


insisted, fier ely. 


once imperious and appealing 


can’t make me believe we can 


his hand on her 
turned 
gaze down to far-off Athens, an indis- 
inet white glimmer in the spring sun- 
Together they watched the glitter 
of the sun on the wind-shield of an auto- 
mobile on the far-off highway; the man 
kept his magnetic hand on the trim little 
shoulder until a slight 
as suddenly remove it. 

Everything is all right,” he repeated, 
meaningly. 


For answer, he put 


shoulder and di libe rate ly her 


quiver made him 


sut she lifted a challenging head very 
spirited in its daring; the young eyes 
looked fearless negation. 

‘“*Everything’s not all right,” she con- 
tradicted, hotly. “How I despise Polly- 
annering! Let’s be honest. Let’s look 
straight at things. Is everything all right 
for France? . . . Is everything all right 

for you and me?” 

His shadowed eyes shone with | 
fierce, surprised look of one suddenly 
taken off guard, but their sharpness, as 


he 
ine 
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of ranged bayonets, softened on the 
girl’s defiance; his answering smile was a 
curious measure of a man’s wistfulne 
and strength. 

“War is over,” he said, softly. “Wax 
is over, and so vou can be a dear, he l- 
tempered child and speak to the offi ! 
in charge any way you like.” 

He let the smile take away the sting of 
his purposef 


il evasion, but his compa 
that he 
flushed under her soft sunburn, and 


ion saw had evaded her; ss! 
fierce half-contempt came to her glowii 
face. 

at g your pardon.” She spoke pe 
functorily, as befitted his rank; but | 
eyes twinkled on this purely superficial 
humility, for the woman’s eternal chal! 
lenge smoldered in the look frankl; 
meeting his. 

The surgeon kept his own gaze on he 
“We will it,” he remarked, 
quizzically. “There will be no 
Then a curious flicker back of 
the grave eyes steadied to a deep knowl. 
of her, a look that 
commanding and purposeful. . . . ** Yes, 
there will, 


“There will be a 


overlook 
court 
martial.” 
edge Was at once 

playfully 
Dear” 
voice suddenly dropped to a note that 
thrill 


too,” he said, 


sentence. his 


made her whole being “dear, 


from now on your punishment for this 


—er—insubordination will be to repeat 
every morning at sunrise, facing the 
east —facing the east, remember 


‘Everything is all right if we only make 
Major Cabot Fending added, 


“ 


J 0, 
teasingly, Unless, of course, you Con- 
sider that Pollyannering!”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, but he 
insisted: 

“It’s the best medicine for us both, 
for us all, isn’t it? First we've got to 
believe in a better world—a phoenix that 
shall rise from the ashes of the past 
and then—well, we have, we ourselves, 
every individual one of us, to go ahead 
and make that world better.” 

She looked irresolutely, half scorn- 
fully, into the determined face and shook 


her head. ‘“That’s so easy to say,”’ she 


gibed. She put her arm up along the top 








to 


id 


n- 


he 


yp 
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of the crag to steady the field-glasses for 

look at the far blue curve of 
Marathon. ‘Suddenly her eyes swam 
with helpless tears, the field-glasses 
wavered, the man with her laid his hand 


on hers. 


} 
another 


“Don’t.” She gave a quick, nervous 
breath. Once more he saw her young 
body quive r. 

“You needn’t be afraid. I’m not go- 
ing to,” he said, simply. “The time 
when I might have—has gone by.” At 
her quick, questioning look he held both 
“It is only, Marna 
dear,” he said, de liberately, “that this 


hands out to her. 


place, looking down on Marathon with 
the sun shining, is the best place for me, 
for us, to say our ‘good-by’ in. oe 
We knew, dearest, that it had to come. 
.. . Well—it has come!” 

He flinched at the awful pallor oi the 
young face turned beseechingly to his; 
for a moment he seemed to choke back 
some tumultuous man-speech leaping to 
his lips. With one step he might have 
had her in his arms. But a long habit 
of discipline invested his tall, straight 
figure. 

“We—” The surgeon hesitated, then 
his words came differently, with a curi- 
ous authority: “I want simply to tell 
you this, that you have been a woman 
such as a man remembers to his dying 
day .. . such as he forgets someiimes 
is a woman, and worships, not like a 
saint, but like some higher truth of his 
own soul.”” There was a sunless, chilled 
silence between them before the man 
added, heavily, “I have ... no right to 
say... more.” 

The bronzed, stalwart form faced her 
very quietly; then the officer nerved 
himself to the thing that he saw was 
coming, concluding, gravely and quickly: 

“And if our. comradeship has 
meant anything to you, I want to ask 
you, in the name of it... todo mea 
favor.” 

She stared at him almost unseeingly, 
but he went on: 

“That young chap—Bard Temple. 
I’ve liked him, watched him; he ought 
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to have another decoration, and shall, if 
he lives, when I tell what I know of 
him. . . . But you saw them bring him 
in?” 

She stood there listlessly. The surgeon 
put a grip like steel on himself as he 
resumed: 

*He’s raving sick and will have to re- 
main behind for another month. IT want 
you, Marna, for my sake, to look out 
for him, to remain here, and—well, bring 
him back to life, take him home, buck 
him up, save him” —the surgeon 
dropped his voice, but went doggedly on 
with it—“if you can, marry him.” 

She was like a frozen statue before his 
eager, half-awkward request. The sun 
in its slant on Mount Pentelicon lit 
her whole dark face, giving beauty to 
the suddenly set curves of the mouth, 
the fighting fury and stifled hunger of the 
eyes; her hands pulled blindly at the 
straps of the field-glasses as she stam- 
mered: 

“You are... you are... asking 
me to?’ Suddenly she forced back her 
dismay, reminding him with cold punc- 
tilio, “* You forget that my time on your 
staff is not officiaily up for two months.” 
The girl controlled trembling lips, star- 
ing fixedly at him. 

There was a truth of being between 
this man and Marna Dayton that they 
could neither of them ignore—the fact 
of his life-long bondage to another woman 
could keep neither of them from ac- 
knowledging the flashes of spirit that 
had revealed them one to the other. 
They had treasured such union in their 
work; it was only when that work was 
over that the reaction appalled them. 
For that there was a loyalty and obliga- 
tion to his ailing wife at home, a bond 
that must keep him forever silent, they 
both knew. Oh yes, Marna had known 
that, she told herself; she had never 
forgotten it—but working with this man, 
side by side under his orders, reading 
his eyes when there was no time for 
words, sometimes saving him, at other 
times being saved by him—she had 
known something which she Said to her- 
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dishonorable, not treachery 
other woman... not 


to the 


even before the world’s cruel laws 


wrong 


sweet, so utterly, wreckingly 


+1 


sweet the ftrantv 


-_ protest shouted 
and clamored within her; body and soul 
s| ‘fought him 


Oh, it couldn't, it couldn’t be at an 


end, all because two persons armed with 
an ugly little gold ring had years ago 
stood before a minister who said a fey 
words that ] robabl: he, himself didn’ 
altogether believe. Marna’s hands sud- 
denly clenched. A over all over 


after their white truth, their strong 
bodies side by side in heroic healing, 
their royal communion amid the blood 
ering and cries of bombardment ? 
All 


and sufi 
Al 


over... all over? 
The man’s solemn search was bent on 
hers, unwaveringly. 
Men and women have had 


ditferent codes of personal honor during 


the war,” he said, slowly, ... “but I 


have always thought you and I had the 


Same | have always known as that 
you would not make me feel alone 
in this dec ision.”” 

For answer, she turned awav from him 
like a child; she put her head down on 
the rock 
tinkling bells of the n 
their pastoral comment on the solemn 


There was silence in which the 


uuntain goats rang 


starved thing men have agreed to call 
life. Suddenly all the pent-up passion of 


] f 


months broke into helpless grief. 

The man beside her stood a few mo- 
then ultimate 
resolution tightened his lips, a look of 


stern, of terrific command came into his 


ments with somber eyes: 


eves. 

“Stand up,” he said, curtly. 

instinctively the girl straightened; she 
did not even pass her hand before her 
eyes, but faced him. 

She stood in a simplicity of noble 
abandon that made the soldier and sur- 
geon of years turn his head away. The 
man moistened his lips, his hands 


clenched, but he knew that there was but 
one thing to do; he went on with it. 
‘Say after me,” he told her, quietly 


‘ 


‘ 


; ‘say after me, 
right if we only make it so.’ 
He seemed cold, implacable to hi 
helplessness, but under his incisive seve: 
ity there was a curious tenderness, as it 
he directed the steps of a lost and 
frightened child. There was also a curi- 
ous look of understanding in him; a 
younger, less passionate man would not 
have been so quickly and keenly master 
of a woman’s awful powers of surrender. 
“Say it, Marna.”” His voice was very 

gentle. 

She lifted her stricken youth to him, 
only a second leaning on his granite 
stre ngth. 

‘] can’t think it,” she declared, pite- 
ously. “I tried to, last night on the 
I can’t 
The dark eyes widened des- 


Acropolis— when you told me. 
think it.” 
| rately on his. 

*T couldn’t think it last night, either,” 
the man admitted, simply. His eyes 
looked with immortal hunger on the 
girl’s lovely defenselessness. “ Your 
Matthew Arnold,” he remarked, 
thoughtfully, “was a kind of boob, I 
guess, but last night he sort of got 


me 
Ink 


Oh, wanderer from a Grecian shore.” 


The weatherbeaten surgeon, looking 
down toward Athens, knew how that 
melody on the Acropolis would follow 
all his lonely life. “They are real little 
gramophones, your poets, when it comes 
to telling us how we feel about things, 
but it took old Bob Browning to get 
health, action, into human sorrow.” The 
bronzed officer suddenly began replacing 
the field-glasses; he slung them over his 
shoulder. “‘One who walked breast for- 
ward,’” he quoted, slowly—* ‘never 
doubted Right would conquer, Wrong be 
worsted .. .” ‘held we fall to rise, are 
baffled to fight better.’” 

The man looked with unutterable ten- 
derness on the girl beside him; the look 
of one truly baptized by fire was on him; 
he saw only one path. 

“Nurse Marna Dayton.” 
her to attention. 


He called 
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The girl flashed so desperately game a 
smile at him that instinctively he 
winced. He took her in as she stood 
lithe and straight before him, drinking 
her down as a thirsty man might drink 
a cup of wine. With grim lip he silently 
bade all of her “ good-by.” 

‘Beautiful and sincere little Red 
Cross nurse,” said the man, with tender 
authority, “you know I would give vou 
no orders you could not fulfil. These 
are my last to you. I leave officially in 
vour charge the young second lieutenant 
found gashed and in a high fever at the 
foot of the Acropolis this morning; he 
is in a kind of mix-up of despair and 
nerves and horrors generally and may 
die, but you and I know that he 1 
eminently worth saving. You will care 
for him, do everything in your power to 
save him ... for my sake. There may 
even come a day when perhaps you will 
think you could marry him, for you 
own sake.” 

She shot him a look of utter reproach, 
but he went on, steadily, “You're pay- 
ing no attention.” 

“Don’t,” the girl implored, brokenly. 
‘I can’t stand this. Cabot, you can’t 
give it all up. ... You could, you 
could—arrange something...” The 
young face suddenly flushed scarlet as 
she said the words, but he looked at 
her so simply, with such clear eyes of 
understanding that her shame utterly 
died. 

“T had arranged something,” the man 
returned, slowly “and then your 
song last night... made me... change 
my plans. I sometimes think that 
music can take away evil. Marna, I am 
a better man than I was.” 

“But you can’t send me from the 
staff,’ she retorted, swiftly. “You 
haven’t the authority.” Her face 
turned away from his own reproachful- 
ness. “I would not say this if I did not 
know...” But the poor child could 
not finish the sentence, her voice died 
in her throat; she could only stare at him 
helplessly. 

He removed his officer’s cap. He stood 
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there, the wind ptaying over his silver- 
struck hair and dark, controlled face. 

“You are right,” he said, shortly. 
“You do know—for all time. I won't 
lie about so precious, so ennobling a 
thing. I won’t pretend it doesn’t exist 
or that it is other than the most beautiful 
thing that has ever happened to me, but 
that is all; it ends now for us. You and 
I have come to the end of these dear 
ways. Believe me, it is my last fight 
and it isn’t for myself. Dear Little, 
there is no other way. Put your good, 
clean woman’s eyes on me and say, 
*Good-by, and God help us both.” 

With faces ¢ uriousl\ awed they looked 
steadily at each other; something 
sreater than themselves held them from 
each other’s arms. The voices of the 
climbers below now broke freshly on 
their ears, and with a curious little 
frightened ¢ isp the irl obeved his com- 
mand. They clasped hands strongly, al- 
most perfunctorily, but suddenly there 
was a tightening of grip that made her 
wince; the tall surgeon buried his face 
for an Instant on her hand. She felt an 
electric volt rush through her, but her 
swooning sense still saw his face serene 
and purposeful. 

‘I, then, leave you with these diree- 
tions. You will nurse Bard Temple. If 
he lives, you will go back with him to 
America. If it is possible, under God’s 
sight, and though to-day you love me” — 
a note of suffocation crept into Fending’s 
voice—*“‘ you may perhaps grow to love 
him and make him happy.” 

Her head was bowed, her lips dry. 
“You go to-morrow?” she repeated, 
thickly. It was the only thing she 
grasped. 

“We sail from Pirseus at sunset; it is 
for the Eastern rehabilitation. I don’t 
know how long. I do not think, Marna 
dear, I really hope, beloved, that I shall 
never see you again.” 

He gave one strained, longing look at 
her helpless youth. If she had looked 
then she might have seen the man’s 
nature rise and, with its terrible need of 
all she had to give, confront that youth’s 
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alluring instinct, but she could no longer 
face him; she only dimly felt him take 
her hands 

* Dear,” he pledged with her—‘“ dear, 
everything is all right... if we only 
make it so?” 

With dead, dry lips she said the thing 
after him. They stood high on Mount 
Pentelicon, the flippant voices of the 
approaching climbers surged into their 
consciousness. The man’s hand with the 
girl’s in it went slowly like a sacrament 
to his lips, then to his heart... fora 
moment she felt the strong beat there 
and her face was ashen; then they stood 
apart. Mechanically they straightened, 
looking at each other. Cabot Fending’s 
hand dropped to his side; he turned with 
the sharpness of a man shot and plunged 
down the mountain path. 


The glimmer of the Athenian hospital 
ward, the moving white nurses, came 
slowly to Temple's consciousness. He 
‘ried to sit up, but a quiet hand and arm 
restrained him. He looked fearfully up 
into the face bending ovel his. 

‘You have stepped down from your 
Porch,” he said, in the flat, monotonous 
tone of delirium. “Tam glad you do not 
wear green ear-rings.”’ 


rhe nurse, who hung over him, noted 


the weakness of his voice; her long, cool 
hand searched to find his fluttering 
pulse. Another American nurse came to 


the bedside. 


“He's horribly restless still; this is 


almost thirty hours that he has tossed 
and muttered. I can’t get a correct 
temperature. Would you give another 
hypo?” 

The other slowly shook her head. “He 
hasn’t much chance, anyway. The fever 
is dwindling, but he has a look I wouldn’t 
gamble on.’ The nurse hesitated, her 
eyes fixed on the bandaged head and 
face “Some smash-up! Who let him 
get “way up there on the Acropolis? Is 


”” 


he irrational?” 

“Trrational?’”” The other, in spite of 
her concern, smiled a short smile. ‘‘He 
has rather educational deliria; he’s 


given me greater insight into the Greek 
myths than anything I ever had at 
college.” 

“Marna, you old highbrow!” giggled 
the other. 

Marna did not smile again, for ihe 
sick man again opened his eyes and 
looked at the two young women unsec- 
ingly. 

“This blue light is going in and out of 
me,” he exulted, in a quick, staccato 
“It’s buoyant and tidal and 
fire-purple— Were you ever in the 
Blue Grotto, Alstice? ... Well, the 
light is something like that in the Elysian 
Fields, and this queer, drenching, drag- 


whisper 


ging sweetness, that’s the poppies.” ... 
Bard knitted his brows. “I used to 
think it was your arms around me, but it 
couldn't be that—now. The poppies in 
the Elysian Fields are yellow and laven- 
der, and that dear golden fellow standing 
there smiling is Orpheus. 
better than Persephone.” The sick man 
feebly turned his bandaged head and 
face toward the nurses, inquiring ear- 
nestly, “Did you know that the Greeks 


I love him 


pronounce that name Persephone?” 

“Well, he’s ‘phony,’ all right,” re- 
marked the night nurse, grimly. 

The weak whisper died away, but 
after a long silence Bard remarked, with 
vicious distinctness, “She has a little 
pink face like a frog’s, and the ear-rings 
—they are horrible!’ 

“She?” questioned the night nurse, 
her keen blue eyes fixed upon the fever- 
taut face. 

*Alstice,” the sick man muttered. 
“She smashes the temples of life, puts 
her foot on them like bubbles; she wears 
those tricky little green ear-rings to 
show ... to show she has no soul... .” 
Again there was a long silence and the 
husky voice remarked, thoughtfully, 
“The Porch of the Maidens is the only 
thing that stays true; there is one 
maiden that sings.”” Suddenly the deliri- 
ous man sat up in bed; he tore at the 
restraining arms of the two nurses, 
shouting in a high scream: “‘Oh, wan- 
derer from a Grecian shore!’ Maiden, 
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maiden, singit. It is the only thing that 
will keep Alstice away!” 

The night nurse beckoned the doctor, 
He 


came and looked long and keenly at the 


who was making his last rounds. 
emaciated yellow face, asked some ques- 
tions, and shook his head. 

“You mustn't do anything more with 
drugs.” He turned to Marna: “You 
knew him. Does he ever recognize 
you?” 

She shook her head. “But he is al- 
ways more rational toward evening.’ 
The doctor studied intently. 
Comes up to breathe, hey? Well. if he 
does that to-night try to get some hold 
on his conscious thought—anything to 
eliminate this Alstice-phobe. What’s an 
Alstice, anyway? A caterpillar? <A 
vacuum-cleaner?” The tired little sur- 
geon, still regarding Marna attentively, 
remarked, with ostentatious flippance, 
“A nurse in the other ward cured shell- 
shock by patting the hand 
and singing, ‘Twinkle. twinkle, little 


} . 
he! 


«< 


chap’s 


star. 

“Yes,” returned the girl, dryly, “I see 
what you mean.” There were great hol- 
lows around her eyes and her smile was 
drawn and mechanical. The doctor, 
staring at her, bit his lips and desisted. 
Another tired nurse- 
citement to feed on, knocked up with 
heroism, thinking about Well, 
thank God these frayed girls of war 
would soon be shipped back. 

He stayed a moment by the bedside, a 
curious bit of human quietness, turning 
over in his mind one of the many odds 
and ends of war history—the little sur- 
geon had heard all abont this girl and 
his superior, Cabot Fending. He knew 
the square, sturdy worth of the two and 
guessed at the happiness they had turned 
their backs on. Suddenly he remarked, 
abruptly: 

“You sing, I think. Didn’t I hear you 
at the Y the other night? Something 
rather sobby, I thought—‘ got lost on a 
Grecian shore’ and other 
ments.” 

The girl could not help smiling. “I 


war over, no e@Xx- 


home. 


sad_state- 


OF 
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sang several rags, too,’ she defended 
herself. 
The little surgeon nodded. ‘* Well, I 


don’t think this chap wants rags just 
now, but there’s something in the Twin- 
kle Star idea. 
pictures; the fever is going down, all 
right, but this Alstice-phobe Give 
him something treacly that his mind can 
How that little 
coster song out of ‘Pippa Passes’ ?’ 
The night nurse giggled helplessly, but 
the little man was quite earnest. “Some- 


He wants good mental 


fasten on to about 


thing about evervthing in the world be- 
ing all right, I he 
vaguely—*‘the for 
now, you know, because everything isn’t 
all right. 
with warm liking, 
him 


ren mber,”’ said, 


correct dope just 
Get me?” The surgeon’s eyes, 
met Marna’s. “Feed 
strong the Pippa-pap,” he 
grinned cheerfully at her. 

Just then the sick man opened his 
*Hello—Poppy An- 
iseed,”” he remarked, faintly. “I’m all 
right now. I was in the Vale of Tempe. 
you should see the plane-trees!” 

The little backed away. 
* For Gawd’s sake, don’t let him unload 
any of that highbrow stuff on me!” he 
ejaculated. “Next thing he'll be asking 
me if I’m the Hippocratic oath.” 

The two nurses looked after him, smil- 
ing. Marna Dayton freshened the sheet 
over the long, thin form of Temple and 
went for barley-water; as she passed a 


on 


eyes and smiled. 


Gee! 


surgeon 


window she saw the sun setting behind 
the Acropolis; it struck gold on the tall 
columns of the Olympieum down in the 
city; the white capitals tossed blossomy 
foam to the purple glory of the sky. The 
scene held the girl’s tired eyes. Its radi- 
ant melancholy kept her longer at the 
window. Her eyes strained toward the 
Bay of Salamis, where she knew a ship 
sailed, a ship on which a tall, dark-faced 
man set his face toward Duty. ... 
“Everything is all right if we only make 
it so.” Hot tears burned in her eyes. 
“Everything is all right. . Sud- 
denly, with terrific clearness of vision, 
Marna saw herself as she had been on 
the mountain, saw the honest strength 
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of the man she loved and the part he had 
played in their parting. She stretched 
“Oh, my dear,” she 
whispered—“oh, my dear, I will be 
true to it. Yes, ‘Everything is all right, 
eve rything is all right.’” 


out he r arms, 


with the 
she lifted 


him Lilt 


She went back to the bedsid: 
irlev-water Very tence rly 
fever-wasted man and fed 
With 
understand, the words 
in her mind broke out on her lips. “All 
right,’ she soothed the = sick soldier, 
ht.”” She stroked 
id, finding he rself 
a sol vervthing is. all 
became a rhythn 


pad : _ 
few spoontuls. a curious persist- 


1 
ence she ( ould not 


rvthing is all rig 
crooning like 
right.” It 
! which she could croon 
eves were wet and her muted 
ing, “ Evervthing is all right, 
only make it so”! 
The sr k soldier, a slight flic ke r in his 
listened a faint 
i le he bl odless lips waver, 
*That's—that’s an An 
t Bard said, in 
‘A breeze from hon 


Phe voung 


moment; a smile 
f rican SOTL, all 


i weak whisp tr. 


nurse, for answer, slipped 
the thermometer into his mouth and saw 
VW ith relief that his lips cl ed firmly on 
it. “Evervthing is all right ’’—the son 
‘Temple reg , placidls 

*T should lke to go to sleep on that 
Sé .’ he remarked: “the 
Te mple was a little blinding.” 


Che slight irrationality did not trouble 


1 


arded her childis } 


Se% med to ring up and through he rs Bard 
Vv Mary. 


for the thermometer had told 
- essential truth. She stood for a 
thoughtfully looking at her 
the barley- 


nd pa ssed her 


the nurse 
her tl 
moment, 
patient. Gently putting 
water aside, she sat down ; 
arm around the sinking shoulders. 

The last light left the Far off 
the te mples grew dim and a silver moon 
Aihens. The bells of the 
stree mules jingled, and an occasional 


e = 
automovoire 


ward. 


rolled Ip on 
sounded its horn. 

ry rave A 
to drink 
and Redeemed Greece and the new Hope 
of the World. Marna kept her arms 


\thenians met in the square 


colt e and lo speak of Venizel 


firmly about the shoulders sinking lower 


light in the 


and lower, crooning hardly above a 
whisper, “Everything is all right . . . is 

all right.”’ Suddenly the girl leaned 
over and counted the man’s slow breath- 
ing; she watched the pallid lids, she felt 
more the fugitive pulse. “* Nor- 
mal,’ she said, at last. For the first 
Bard Temple slept a 


once 


time in months 


natural sleep. 


The late 


poppies still warm against the creamy 


May morning showed the 


and their 
against the far-off 
An exultation, the 
eandid joyance of the Greek spring, 
swept the Acropolis; the rich bulk of the 
tem] les was warmly mellow. 


yellow of marble fragments, 
rifts blew like flame 


the Agean. 


blue oO 


The figures of a man and woman were 
half sitting, hall 


hack of the 


clining on the slope 
foman theater, called the 
Odeion. The girl’s brown hand 1 
then lifted over the 
they were little searlet torches at 
h 


sine once 


ow and 
poppy cups as if 
which 
more warmed her young life. 


“T can’t tell whether IT hate them 
for reminding me of the battle-fields 
in France, or whether I love them 


ior if ‘ 
Bard Temple, sitting at his nurse’s 
side, smiled dreamily. “Would you like 


to change 


them into daisies, jolly big 
huge windy fields all ruf- 
fling white with little frilly things like 
children?” 

She nodded. * Home! 
Doesn't it thrill vou?” 
ky through the dark 


, a 
ciean daisies 


Daisies! 
She stared at the 
foman arches. 
Temple sat up and stretched his long 
arms. “Home, a good place to get busy 
in. Me for the little American 
hive!” he yawned. It was a mechanically 
contrived yawn of indifference to all 
things except a man’s need of work. 
The girl beside him knew how brave it 
was, that indifference. She 
with pleasure the new look of 
strength that overlay the sadness of his 


bee- 


assumed 
saw 


face. 
“Good boy,” she approved, softly. 
“yy 


You've really got rid of the Alstice- 
phobe ~ 
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“Pye got rid of the war-phobe,” he 
returned. 

They laughed together. Exhausted 
and disillusioned though they both were, 
the laugh gave them the curious elastic 
sense of youth, 

Bard, however, glanced up at her 
keenly. How about your own little 
phobe?”’ he asked, then turned his head 
away that he might not witness her sud- 
denly stricken face. There was some- 
thing of essential nobility in this girl that 
made a man reluctant to fool with her, 
to let any of the sex nuances, harmless in 
themselves, but destructive of sound, 
lasting things, obtrude on his feeling for 
her. 

Temple ran over in his mind the old- 
time “rushing” of one girl with no pur- 
pose other than playing at love, the cool 
almost prurient testing out of passion. 
These things sickened the young soldier 
now: he wanted work, truth, convic- 
tions, standards—vet he dreaded going 
back to America, that superb land which 
had sent him forth. What now did his 
country hold for him? Would it indeed 
be the old drivel and pretense, the 
pousse café of high-powered American 
life—for one who for years had solemnly 
faced death? 

He watched his girl nurse as she sat 
quietly there, the deep eyes, the unut- 
terably steady look of the whole being’s 
superb balance . . . yes, like the Maid- 
ens of the Porch of the Erechtheum 
. . . braced for some burden of life! The 
look of the man grew thoughtful; men- 
tally he placed this warm, breathing girl 
in that group of stone women coldly, 
though superbly, adjusted to their bur- 
den of the Temple. Suddenly that fever- 
ish night in the Parthenon came back to 
him; Bard gave a little chuckle as he 
reviewed it. 

The girl looked down at him as he lay, 
head on clasped hands. 

“T was thinking of a scenario title,” 
Bard told her, “* The Singing Caryatid.’ 
Can’t you hear the crowd out in front 
reading it, ‘The Carry a Tidy’?” 

Marna’s smile was sympathetic; al- 
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most like a mother, she joved to see the 
boy’s old humorous spirit finding its 
own. 

“Et puis alors?” she questioned, in- 
dulgently. 

“Only thinking what nice steady girls 
those maidens are, and how seared they 
looked the night IT ran amuck up here. 
I remember I thought I was plugging 
down the Eleusinian Way with Dionysius 
and the gang, waving a torch and sing- 
ing. It felt good, too. Funny how de- 
lirium loosens up some really honest part 
of us that polite life chains down.” 

His girl companion nodded wisely. 
“Polite life was contrived to keep us 
from cracking our skulls.” 

Bard ruefully felt of his bandaged 
forehead. “IT don’t mind paying a 
cracked head if it gives me the undivided 
attention of a divine . . . woman.” 

She made no answer, but the sol- 
dier persisted with clumsy gratitude, 
“You've been a grand little caryatid, 
Marna . and then some.” 

“Oh, is that it?” returned the girl, 
lightly. She saw his hand go out for hers, 
and for the first time in many weeks in- 
stinctively drew it away. Temple was 
out of the woods now; he would soon 
be leaving; off her hands .. . and 
well, she had done all that it was possible 
to do. Half bitterly, she read in her heart 
those last words of Cabot Fending. 
They were like writing on the wall 
“Everything is all right if we try to 
make it so.” Well, Marna had tried, 
faithfully tried to make it “all right” 
for this one man, to give him back not 
only life itself, but belief in life. She had 
—she smiled at the remembrance of the 
little surgeon in the ward—“‘fed him the 
Pippa-stuff.” For herself, however, 
there could be no “ Pippa-stuff.” The 
girl came out of the revery to find her 
soldier charge sitting up, his very hollow 
eyes fastened upon her face; there was 
the solemn light of discovery in his gaze. 

*Marna—you’re—you’re hurt.””. The 
young fellow’s voice was shocked, al- 
most terrified. ““You’re— Why , you’re 
hiding something!” 








At her laugh he grew obstinately 
*T mean it. You have the look 
I’ve seen on men who pretended they 
weren't wounded so that the other fel- 
taken back first.” ie a 
Temple looked at the girl with a curious 


grave. 


low Ss could get 


directness, the eyes of a clean man on a 
clean woman. 

“Who has been taking care of you?” 
demanded — the peremptorily. 
oe 6 *Vou're bleeding inside? You've 
got a wound,” he repeated, with convic- 
tion. “No one has looked out for you, 
Marna,” the man insisted, as he saw her 
stiffen—** Marna, don’t try to play the 
I need the truth these 
days. I’ve got to have it. It’s going to 
be the bread of life to me. ... Dear, 
I’m not going to be mushy, and I won’t 
bother but” — 
with the definiteness of a man of natural 
force—*‘ tell me!” 


s Idier, 


game with me; 


his lips were set 


Taken suddenly unaware, she quiv- 
ered touch. “People get 
‘hurt,’ as you call it, every day.” She 
tried to speak with lightness. Suddenly 
she turned a trapped look at the man 
staring intently on her. ‘ Bard, please, 
I'm tired out. I can’t fight you, but 
i'd rather not speak of—anything— 

There was silence for a moment before 
‘Temple burst out: 

“It was that damned Fending. The 
They all said—” The sick 
soldier clenched his fist, as she sat there 
with head. “The calculating 
coward!” he sneered. But Marna turned 
on him with such fire that he saw his 
mistake. 

“They all said? 
demanded, hotly. 
could they know?” 
bitterly. 

* They all knew he had a wife living,” 
the young fellow blurted. 

She blazed at him. ‘Do you suppose 
he ever pretended anything else? ... 
Why, it was he who— Oh, they couldn't 
understand.” The great dark 
burned in a searlet face as the girl con- 
tinued, sharply: “I don’t care about 
them, but I want you to understand that 


under his 


cold brute. 


bowed 


They all said?” she 
“Bah! How 


Her young face set 


eyes 
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I would have gone with Major Fending, 
gone with him. Do you understand? A 
camp - follower — anywhere, 
down to the Far East where he’s been 
sent. I forgot everything, everything ... 
but he . . . he kept me from being less 
honorable than I thought . . . I was.” 
Her dark head dropped forward in her 
arms; that she 
was not alone. “Oh, my dear, my dear,” 
the young girl whispered. . . . “I know 
now what you meant.” 

Her utter humiliation shook the man 
at her side; he knew something of a 
girl’s part in war, but he set his teeth 
with resolve. 

* All I know is his life has a hundred 
freedoms, a thousand adventures, but he 
made you love him, then sent you back 
The cad!” 

Bard hated himself for this ungenerous 
speech, but he kept his puzzled eyes 
upon the girl, who lifted her head and 
sat looking fixedly down the slope of the 
Acropolis and off to curves of the 
Eleusinian Way. 

“He ... he was right,” she said, at 
last; then softly, with a little patient 
smile, “He knew.” A look of bravery 
and resignation rather sad to see settled 
on her face; there was no doubt in the 
young eyes as she turned to the full 
morning grandeur of the temples back of 
them. “We did right,” said Marna, 
slowly. “It needs big, balanced, sublime 
truths like these temples to show people 
the need for upholding things, support- 
ing things at any cost.” A curious note 
of human agony came into the young 
nurse’s voice. She had a simple, child- 
like pathos, as if she groped her way alone 
along a path another had shown her. 
“You... see, we could never have 
really . had each other; .. . we 
could only have had terrible burning mo- 
ments as scarlet as those poppies. 
I can see that now. I didn’t see it then, 
I only felt something ... that was 

. too strong for me. 


common 


she seemed to forget 


to starved loneliness. 


.. But he— 
he knew.” Suddenly a marvelous tender- 
ness swept her face. Her fine lips smiled 
bravely on Bard as she broke into the 
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breathless, sobbing little lilt, “ Every- 
thing is all right—is all right if we only 
make it so.” 

Bard Temple sat upright, still looking 
wonderingly at her. “Oh, damn!” he 
“Oh, damn! Damn! Damn!” 

But this did not relieve the young 
soldier. He got up and walked up and 
down, slipping weakly over the irregular 
and the 
broken and indented slope; at last he 
came back, frowning moodily down on 
his companion. 

“That was my life song,”” he said, at 
last; “that was the song you brought me 
out of the Elysian Fields with—and— 
Marna dear, 
it was you that was singing that night 
in the Porch of the Maidens.” Eagerly 
the man tried to remember the strain 
that had lulled him like morphia: 


said. 


shards stones scattered over 


and I know why now. 


**Oh, wanderer from a Grecian shore—” 


She nervously laughed it off. ‘‘Non- 
sense, child: vou weren’t there. I sang 
it to . . That song 
belongs to another—another person.” 

“Tt doesn’t,” said the soldier, ‘udely, 
imperiously. . . . “That 
That song came to me like the 
song of a mother. It drove me out of 
the Parthenon down the hill, and—well, 
I guess that on that account I was a little 
less dead when they found me.” He 
stood tall and wistful in front of her. “Tt 
saved my life. Sing it once, just once,” 
he pleaded, boyishly. “I feel awful 
spooky, Marna,” he coaxed. “T need a 
little pleasant diversion.” 

They both laughed, the sudden, in- 
consequent laughter of sheer youth. But 
something pathetically new and wistful 
in his steady young nurse set Bard to 
wondering. He had rather ruthlessly 
battered down the wall of defense she 
had raised against her world and its com- 
ments. Her armor, worn for the combat 
of life, seemed suddenly snatched away 
by his brutal hand. It made him very 
tender of her, and as his gaze went from 
her, sitting listless and thoughtful, to the 
Porch of the Maidens, tranquil and even 


to some one else. 


song helongs 


to me. 


PORCH OF THE 
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in their burden-earrying, he saw the bit- 
ter injustice that life does to human flesh 
and blood. Marna, the goddess-like girl, 
who had sung on the Acropolis, who had 
banished the * Alstice-phobe,” who with 
noble simplicity and tragie faith had 
accepted the old-fashioned standard of 
purity and honor, had turned to face the 
starved, inarticulate life of the 
woman.” Instantly the imperious 
knowledge came to Bard “ Marna must 
Suddenly, im- 
petuously, he threw himself down by 
her: he seized her two hands, saying, 


“ 
a 
good 


not bear the burden alone.” 


doggedly : 

“Sing me that Porch song!” 

There was something curiously new 
and masterful in the American’s voice. 
Amazed, but with disapproval, his nurse 
noted it. 

“Tl take you straight back to the 
hospital if you fuss,” she threatened, 
sharply. Her experienced look tried to 
quell him, but the curious, helpless move- 
ment of her imprisoned hands only gave 
him more strength. 

“No, dear; I’m on the job now,” said 
Bard, quietly. “I take control and can 
carry the burden for a while. I’m not 
going to ask for love,” he assured her. 
“I’m not going to be a selfish slob. Only 
you are going to give me the right to 
share the burden. Ah, Marna?” begged 
the young fellow. “Ah, Marna, I want 
you to let me into that place where you 
suffer all alone.” 

With a simple awkwardness he was 
not ashamed of, the man stood over her, 
longing for her, but with pitiful gaze, 
seeing her dark eyes wide with strain and 
struggle. 

** And can the sunshine and the dew 
to thy racked heart and brain afford no 
balm?’ quoted the young soldier, shyly. 
Of a sudden he drew himself up, clench- 
ing his hands with new resolution. “ Yes, 
by the bally old gods of the Acropolis, 
it can!’ Bard suddenly turned on his 
heel; he swept out his arms toward the 
temples on the Sacred Hill. “TJ call all 
true gods to witness that Marna and I 
will start a new life, create a new world, 
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a world that Suddenly the light 
in the American’s eyes darkened; he 
staggered a little and put out his hand. 
The girl sprang to his feet. ‘Don’t, 
dear; you’re not strong enough yet. You 
aren't sure of your funny long legs. Oh, 
I've let you do too much!” she blamed 


herself. She chafed the thin hands in 
hers. “Steady, boy,” supporting him. 


Put 
quiet!” 
He sank back for a moment, his dark 
head against her young breast, saying, 
with new light in his eyes, “ You called 
me ‘Dear’... you called me * Dear. |” He 
looked up into her face, gasping eagerly, 
“You couldn’t do that unless you really 
cared.” The young soldier drew a quick 
breath. ‘This is nothing,” he insisted. 
“T’ve got my grip now and I feel strong, 
With the 


assumed 


your head here oo « & Baw, 


strong this very moment.” 


magnificent gesture of an 
strength he straightened and drew her 
in to his own breast, holding her, shield- 
ing her with passionate fierceness. “ You 
called me ‘Dear,’” 
fellow, fiercely. “I something in 


your eyes; you can’t fool me, Marna. I 


insisted the young 
Saw 
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may be rotten weak just now, but, 
thank God, I’m a man!” 

She looked anxiously at him, still pro- 
fessional, still keeping her arm firmly 
about his neck to steady him, but he 
only seized her hand and kissed it till her 
face burned. 

“TIT know what Fending meant,” the 
soldier said, gravely. “‘ Dear, I am sorry 
for what I said. I know now what he 
meant. Oh, Marna, we’re young, we 
can begin again; we can create— _ It’s 
all ahead of us; we belong to each other 
and to the poor old world.” Bard Tem- 
ple laughed, adding, shyly, “ Everything 
is all right if we only make it so.” 

She was still alarmed, anxious, but 
there was no mistaking the thing that 
had come to him—in his eyes was the 
look of triumph and strength she had 
kindled. Suddenly the girl understood 
the kind of man he meant to be, and 
loved him for it. 

“Brave boy,” she approved. “Brave 
boy.” Marna tried to laugh it off; 
but suddenly, with a sob, she threw her 
arms about him and they 
clinging. 


stood there 


MEED 


BY ANTOINETTE 


WEST PENNANT 


] SOUGHT a friend the other day 
That I might tell my sorrow. 

I found her just across the way, 
As near as night to morrow. 


She 


wept her grief upon my breast, 


There dropped her heavy burden; 


And, 


as I soothed her back to rest, 
Peace Was my 


guerdon. 
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A NEW CONCEPTION 


OF THE UNIVERSE 


EINSTEIN'S THEORY OF RELATIVITY, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 


BY ALFRED 


NE of the foremost aims of science 

is to build up a conception of the 
world which shall correspond more and 
more closely with our experience. 

As the scope of our experience, our 
observation, enlarges we shall naturally 
be forced, from time to time, to mod- 
ify the world-picture we have already 
formed. 

For primitive man, with his limited 
range of observation, the conception of 
the earth, for example, as a flat disk was 
well enough. Indeed, he would have 
been in a sense justified in rejecting our 
modern view of a spherical earth as in 
conflict with his experience. For he 
might have said, the men on the other 
side of the earth would be hanging head 
downward in space, if they did not fall 
off altogether. His fund of experience 
was insufficient to draw his attention to 
the fact that the expression “down- 
ward” is a relative term. 

Again, the world had to learn a second 
lesson in relativity. To the naive ob- 
server the sun, the moon, and the stars 
appear to revolve about the earth. That 
this might be an illusion, that the actual 
motion might be a rotation on the part 
of the earth, had been suggested as early 
as the third century s.c. by the Greek 
astronomer Aristarchus. The idea lay 
dormant for nearly eighteen hundred 
vears, to be reawakened by Copernicus 
in A.D. 1543. As late as 1616 a body 
of learned men, sitting in judgment over 
Galileo’s indorsement of the Copernican 
standpoint, the one now universally 
adopted, pronounced it “absurd in phi- 
losophy.” Thus tenaciously do men hold 
to their accustomed habits of thought; 
thus centuries passed before men learned 
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the lesson that what we observe directly 
is the relative motion of the stars. 

We may think that our forerunners 
were strangely lacking in open-minded- 
ness, since it took them so long to recog- 
nize what appears to us so obvious. But 
let us not be too critical, lest we also 
should be found wanting. 

For once more to-day the lesson we 
have to learn is one of relativity. Once 
more we must seek to overcome mental 
inertia, to liberate ourselves from pre- 
conceived ideas. History has taught us 
that men are apt to fail to distinguish 
the absurd, the illogical, from the merely 
unfamiliar. Profiting by former experi- 
ence of the race, we may reasonably ex- 
pect to cut short our term of appren- 
ticeship; we may hope that the lesson, 
this time, will not take eighteen cen- 
turies to learn. It is not an easy lesson, 

We are so constituted that of the 
world in which we live we perceive at 
any instant only one aspect, a snap- 
shot, as it were, taken from the point of 
space and time at which we happen to 
be stationed. 

That the aspect of things changes ac- 
cording to our position relative to them 
is a matter of such common experience 
that we do not ordinarily pay any atten- 
tion to the fact. It is not, however, with 
ordinary changes of aspect that we shall 
here be concerned. 

The changes of aspect that will here 
engage our attention are of a peculiarly 
baffling character, and can perhaps best 
be understood by placing ourselves, in 
thought, in the position of a being in- 
ferior to ourselves, a being endowed with 
faculties enabling it to comprehend only 
two out of the three dimensions of space 
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familiar to us. Such a being might, in 
certain effects 
readily comprehensible to us, with our 
three-dimensional intelligence, but baf- 
fling to him in much the same way as 


circumstances, observe 


certain phenomena of actual occurrence 
are baffling to us. 

Let us, then, imagine that a spell has 
been cast upon us, with the result that 
we have completely lost our sense of one 
out of the accustomed three dimensions 
of space. Our world is reduced to a mere 
surface, in which we can move forward or 
first 
right or left (second dimension), but out 


backward dimension) or to the 


of which we can neither rise above nor 
Fur- 


unable to 


escape below (third dimension 


thermore, we are not only 
move in the third dimension, but unable 
to conceive of such a dimension, and 
any event which takes place outside the 
plane surface in which we live is unob- 
servable and utterly unintelligible to us. 

If our two-dimensional world contains 
two-dimensional) objects, such as, for 
example, a triangle (Fig. 1), then, by 
moving around or by pushing the trian- 
ele around, we would be able to view 
its different aspects or sides in the ordi- 
There would he 
nothing puzzling about this, for the 


change in aspect would be determined in 


nary ec\ ery-day sense, 


the customary way by our position rela- 
tive to the triangle in two-dimensional 
space, 

But now that three- 
dimensional body like a pyramid were 
thrust 
at the right in our illustration, Fig. 1. 
All we should be cognizant of was that 


suppose some 


through our world, as indicated 


now, at a 
Rama a triangle of deGnite 
iocation, a triangle of defimite 
shape, as indicated by the shaded area 
in the drawing. 


our surface world had in it 
certain 


If now the body moved about in 
the third dimension, we would see dif- 
ferent aspects of it—that is to say, the 
shaded area of the triangle would 
change, as indicated in Fig. 2. But these 
changes of aspect would be of an en- 
tirely different character from those 
previously considered. They would be 
capricious, seemingly quite independent 
of our position relative to the object. 
They would be due to the intervention 
in our affairs of phenomena belonging to 
a dimension beyond our understanding. 

Our plane-surface world itself might 
have features of which we could not 
any direct 
For example, it might consist of a plane 
out of which a dome arose, as shown in 
Fig. 3. Being unable, as two-dimensional 


become aware in manner, 


creatures, to understand the meaning 
of up and down from the flat portion of 
the surface, we could form no conception 
of the nature of this dome. But we 
should be able to detect by indirect 
methods that there something 
“queer” about this portion of our world. 
For, suppose we were to take a rope one 
thousand miles long, fasten one end of 
it at some point, O,in the surface, more 
than one thousand miles distant from 
the dome, and, keeping the rope taut, 
swing it around so that its far end de- 
scribed a circle; assuming the rope to be 
inextensible, then, if we measured 


was 


around the circle so drawn, we should 
find its length to be 6,283 miles. 
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Suppose, however, that by chance we 
should have fixed the rope to the point 
O, at the top of the dome. Assuming the 
dome to be of the size of one hemisphere 
of the earth, if we now drew our circle 
on the surface of the dome with the 
thousand-mile rope, we should find on 
measuring that the circumference this 
time was 6,218 miles long, or sixty-five 
miles short of our expectation based on 
prey ious experience. 

Being utterly unable to understand 
the curvature of our surface (for this 
curvature is in the third, unknown di- 
mension), we should be greatly puzzled. 
All we should be able to say is that cir- 
cles drawn with the same radius in dif- 
ferent parts of the world measured 
different lengths around. Some _ two- 
dimensional genius might, perhaps, con- 
ceive of an unknown third dimension 
and explain our observations by its aid. 
But we, as two-dimensional beings, could 
never more than vaguely, and by anal- 
ogy, follow his explanation. 

lf two-dimensional beings are baffled 
by three-dimensional structures and 
happenings, is it not conceivable that 
we, too, may have experiences unintel- 
ligible from the ordinary three-dimen- 
sional standpoint, but comprehensible, 
at least by analogy, in four-dimensional 
conception? Is there a “hump” any- 
where in our world which throws our 
measurements out of reckoning? 

The answer given by the now so justly 
celebrated mathematical physicist, Al- 
bert Einstein, is that, in a sense, every 
gravitating body—e.g., the sun—pro- 
duces just such a hump in space. It is 
just as useless for us to try to form an 
exact mental conception of such a hump 
in our three-dimensional space as it was 
for the two-dimensional beings to seek 
to understand the dome in their surface 
world. All we can do is to recognize the 
hump by its results. And one result of 
the sun’s mass is to throw our measure- 
ments of the orbit of the planet Mercury 
out of harmony, in the ordinary manner 
of reckoning. A circle drawn around the 
sun does not, according to Einstein’s 


theory of relativity, exactly fall in with 
the customary rule that the circum- 
ference is 3.14159 . . . times the length 
of the diameter. If you find it difficult to 
accept this point of view, remember that 
men found it difficult also to accept the 
view that the earth rotates about its 
axis once in twenty-four hours. It took 
them eighteen hundred years to agree to 
the change in point of view. Yet to us 
the thing looks simple enough. What we 
must beware of is to let habit of thought 
usurp the cogency of logical necessity. 
The question is not, what ought to be 
the relation between the diameter and 
the circumference of a circle to satisfy 
our native or acquired logical bias, but 
what is the actual relation. It is not for 
us to shape the external world in accord- 
ance with our concepts; we must build 
up our conceptual world-picture in ac- 
cordance with observation. Jf a new 
observation cannot by any manner of 
means be made to fit into our conception 
of the world, we may be forced to change 
that conception. 

It is exactly in this way that the mod- 
ern theory of relativity took its origin. 
It arose out of an attempt to detect (and 
measure) the earth’s absolute motion 
through space. 

To illustrate approximately the nature 
of the experiment by which it had been 
hoped to achieve this, let us imagine that 
a blind passenger on an open railway 
car (flat-car) wishes to determine the 
speed of the car. Of the direction of 
motion he could gain an indication by 
putting out his hand and noting which 
way the breeze struck it. At least, this 
would be true on a windless day, on 
which we will suppose the experiment. 

To measure the speed of the car he 
might make use of the familiar phenome- 
non of the echo. At the forward end of 
the car he would put up a flat sounding- 
board, and, stationing himself at the 
opposite end of the car, he would give 
out a sharp signal, by clapping his 
hands, say, and note the time elapsing 
between the signal and the arrival of its 
echo. 
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Let us see, in concrete figures, just 
what he 
matters, we shall assume that the car Is 


would observe. To simplify 
traveling in still air. 

Suppose the car Is fifty-five feet long. 
If it were standing still the echo would 
return in just one-tenth of a second, for 
the length of the return trip traveled by 
the sound would be twice fifty-five, or in 
all one hundred and ten feet, and the 
speed of sound is eleven hundred feet per 
second 

As we are concerned merely with the 
illustration of a principle, we shall now 
assume a speed of five hundred and fifty 
feet per second for the car. This is quite 
impossible in practice, but will simplify 
our arithmetic. It will also help us if 
we think of a scale divided into feet laid 
along the track, with its zero at the 
point where the passenger is located the 
instant he gives the handclap signal. We 
can then, by looking at the scale, read 
off at any moment just how far the car 
has traveled (see the illustration, Fig. 4 

In one-tenth of a second the soundins 
hoard will have traveled fifty-five feet 
When the passenger gave the signal he 
was at the zero of the scale, and the 
sounding-board was fifty-five feet  dis- 
taunt. One-tenth of a second later the 
sounding-board will have traveled fifty- 
five feet forward, and will therefore be 
at the one-hundred-and-ten-foot division 
Now sound travels at the 
speed of eleven hundred feet per second. 


of the seale. 


Hence, at the end of one-tenth of a see- 
ond, on this occasion, the sound will only 
just have reached the sounding-board 
and the echo will just be starting back 
toward the passenger, 

\fter one-thirtieth of a second more 


(four-thirtieths of a second in all from 
the time of giving the signal) the passen- 
ger, traveling at five hundred and fifty 
feet per second, will have advanced to 
a point 5) 550=7314 feet along the 
scale. 

At the same time the echo from the 
sounding-board, traveling with a speed 
of eleven hundred feet per second, will 
have proceeded on its backward journey 
from the sounding-board at the mark 
110 of the seale, to a point sb; 1100 
3626 feet back from the 110-foot mark; 
in other words, the echo also will just 
reach the 7313-foot mark on the scale. 
The echo will, then, meet the passenger 
four-thirtieths of a second after the sig- 
nal is given, instead of one-tenth of a 
second, or three-thirtieths, the time ob- 
served when the car is standing still. On 
the moving car the echo is thus one- 
thirtieth of a second late as compared 
with the conditions on the still car. 

For every speed of the car there is a 
definite retardation of the echo, and by 
figuring backward our blind passenger 
could determine the speed of his car by 
observing the time elapsing between the 
signal and the arrival of the echo. 

This, omitting details and complica- 
tions, is the principle on which Professor 
Michelson, of Chicago University, in 
collaboration with Professor Morley, 
late of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, attempted to measure the speed 
Instead of 
sound, however, they used light, the 


of the earth through space. 


sounding-board being replaced by a 
mirror. 

The result of the Michelson-Morley 
experiment was first disappointing, then 
Disappointing, for it was 


puzzling. 




















hump" in it which the inhabitants could not be 


im} 


reumferences of different lengths 
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wholly negative. In other words, the 
result was as if the echo, in our illustra- 
tion of the moving car, reached the ex- 
perimenter always after the same inter- 
val of time, regardless of whether the car 
Was moving or not. No effect of the 
motion of the earth could be detected. 
Puzzling, for this reason: whatever may 
he the velocity of the earth through 
space, it seems clear that at opposite 
seasons of the year it must differ by 
thirty-seven miles per second, since the 
earth in its revolution moves in opposite 
directions at eighteen and a half miles 
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child, to whom the solid earth seems 
ordinarily at rest; and who, when travel- 
ing in a railway carriage, is, in certain 
circumstances, unable to say whether he 
is moving past a train standing on the 
adjoining track or whether he himself is 
standing still and the other train is mov- 
ing past him. 

What could be the explanation of the 
consistently and = persistently negative 
results obtained by Michelson and all 
other phy sicists who attacked the prob- 
lem? 

One explanation would be very sim- 
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per second on two days six months apart. 
And computation showed that the appa- 
ratus employed was fully sensitive 
enough to disclose the effeet of such a 
difference in velocity. 

Other experimenters sought to attack 
the problem of the drift) of matter 
through space, or through the ether, in 
a variety of ways. The net result of their 
work can very simply be summarized in 
a few words: All attempts to detect 
absolute motion through space, by any 
means whatever, have proved futile. The 
most refined and the most ingenious 
methods yet devised reveal to us only 
the relative motion of different portions 
of matter. In this the art of the physicist 
is as impotent as the naive observation 
of the most unsophisticated person or 

Vou. CXI No. 838.—61 
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ple. To go back to our example of the 
echo experiment, the moétion of the car 
would have no effect on the echo if, 
instead of using an open car, we carried 
out the experiment in a closed compart- 
ment, in which the air travels with the 
car. 

If, then, we suppose that the ether, 
the medium that carries light through 
the vacuum of interstellar space, moves 
along with the earth, then the negative 
results of the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment would be just what we should ex- 
pect. But this explanation is wholly 
incompatible with certain astronomical 
observations. 

Again, if, instead of using sound for 
our experiment on the flat-car, we used 
a heavy elastic ball, throwing it at the 
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opposite wall of the car and letting it 
rebound into our hands, we should find 
little 
on the time of travel of the ball from our 
hands to the wall and back 

But the view that light thus consists of 
though held by the 


vreat Newton, has long been abandoned 


or no effect, even in an open Car, 


projes ted partic les, 


as at variance with facts. 
There remains only one explanation 

if the observed time of 

falls short of the 
must be 


a startling one 
return of the stynal 
calculated this 


! } J . . 
Lie length moring car ts less 


fivure, hecause 


if the than 
that of the car at rest, or. because the 
clock used on the moving car runs slow 
iis compared with the movement of the 
same clock when the car is stationary: 
or, both these factors may contribute to 
the result observed 

Asa matter of fact, the last-mentioned 
alternative is the correct one. This is 
shown hy an extension of the reasoning 
illustrated 
The 


little ore complicated than in the sim- 


above by the echo experi- 


ment mathematics involved are a 


ple example we have here considered: 
that the 
idea ot 


volved, 


now reader has been viven an 


the nature of the argument in- 
perhaps he may be willing to 
take on trust the conclusions of the more 
complete treatment of the problem. 

In the first 


marked that the changes produced by 


place, it should be re- 


motion are very small, so small, in fact, 
that in all ordinary cases they cannot be 
detected. doubt the 
why long remained in 
i effects, 


whorance ol 
firmly established in their minds a con- 


This is Hho reason 


have so) 


nen 


these and have 
ception of the world in which lengths 
thought 


as something 


of as something 
that 


vary in aspect according as the observer 


and times are 
absolute, not might 
is at rest or in motion. In point of fact, 
it IS only when speeds are all appreciable 
fraction of the speed of light (one hun 
dred and eighty six thousand miles per 
second) that the effeets on length and 


time are sufficiently great to come to 


our notice. For example, the contraction 


of the earth’s diameter, referable to its 
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speed of eighteen and a half miles per 
second, 1s than three 
inches in a total of nearly four thousand 


something less 


miles. A measuring-stick, one yard long 
when at rest relative to the observer, 
will be one two-thousandth of an inch 
short of one yard if moving lengthwise 
past the observer at a speed of one thou- 
sand miles per second. As for the effect 
of motion on the rate of a clock, compu- 
that 


a speed of one thousand 


tation shows a clock passing an 
observer at 
miles per second would gain, as com- 
pared with the observer's clock, about 
one second every day. 

The question here naturally arises: 
“Why does a moving body contract?” 
The 
important thing for us to know is that 


it does Whether we shall 
ever be in a position to say why, may 


No one knows why it contracts. 
contract. 


be left an open question, There are cer- 


tain ultimate and fundamental facts 
which cannot be further explained, but 
must be accepted as such. Perhaps this 
change of dimensions with speed will 
forever remain such a fundamental fact. 
For the present, at any rate, we 


What concerns us so 


may 
accept it as such. 
closely is not so much the reasons as the 
of the fact. 
Kinstein’s 


consequences It is just here 
that itself, 
While others were asking why, were seck- 


venus showed 
ing causes, he busied himself inquiring 
into effects, andas the result he has reared 
an edifice which in magnificence and im- 
portance has probably not been equaled 
hy the product of any one mind since 
the days of Newton. We shall presently 
pass in brief review some of the principal 
conclusions to which Einstein and his 
exponents and followers have thus been 
led. But, since the instinctive demand of 
the human mind for an explanation, for 
some sort of mental picture of natural 
phenomena, is so insistent, a few words 
more as to the reason or the manner of 
contraction of a moving body may be 
in order. 

That such contraction might occur, 
and would account for the negative re- 
sults of the Michelson-Morley experi- 
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ment, was first suggested by Professor 
Fitzgerald, of Dublin University, and in- 
dependently by Prof. H. A. Lorentz, of 
Leyden. The latter, in particular, has 
taught us to regard this contraction as 
resulting from a property of the elec- 
trons, the ultimate components of the 
material atom. From this standpoint the 
phenomenon is of an electrical character. 
This point of view may be highly valu- 
able as pointing 
for 
inquiry, 


a direction 
further 
but 


does not so | ve 


of course it 


our problem as to 
the ultimate rea- 

son for the con- 7 

traction of the 7 _ 

moving body; it 

only shifts the 

If be- 

fore we were ask- I 
ing, Why does 


matter 


problem. 


moving 
contract? our question now becomes, 
Why does a 
peculiar changes when in motion? 
Now, although we cannot give any 


moving electron undergo 


ultimate explanation as to why a moving 
body contracts, Minkowski has shown us 
how we can, by making use of a four- 
dimensional 


least a sort of mental picture as to the 


world conception, obtain at 


manner of this contraction. 

We turn again to the inhabitants of a 
two-dimensional world to teach 
This time it will be simplest to 


us a 
lesson 
think of their world as a plane surface, 
such as a sheet of water, to use a very 
apt illustration given by J. Q. Stewart. 
Through this surface pass two similar 
bodies; for instance, two drain-pipes of 
circular cross section. One stands up 
straight in the plumb line, the other 
slants (Fig. 5). What will the inhabi- 
tants of Flatland, of this two-dimen- 
sional world, see? 

The upright pipe will show, in their 
world, as a circle; the slanting pipe as an 
If now the level of the 
water rises, the circle will remain sta- 


oval or ellipse. 
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tionary, but evidently the ellipse will 
move toward the right. 


We see here how two identically simi- 


lar (though differently oriented) struct- 
ures present different aspects to the 


dwellers in Flatland; according to one 
aspect the structure appears at rest and 
circular; according to the other it ap- 
pears elongated and in motion. 

This, according to Minkow ski's four- 
dimensional rep- 
resentation of 
physical occeur- 
is the 
kindof thing that 
makes a moving 


reRces, 


ob j ect acquire 
changed dimen- 


sions as com- 
pa red with its 
when at 
We are, in 
a sense, looking 
at it from two 


different aspects, 


state 
rest. 


though, with our three-dimensional limi- 
tations, weareunaware of the fact. Inone 
respect the illustration of the rising sheet 
of defective—t 
elongation of the moving body, whereas 
To the 

for this di- 
We need not 


here concern ourselves with this detail. 


water is presents an 
there is contraction. 
the 


vergence is easy to see. 


actually 


mathematician reason 


For our purposes the illustration is near 
enough and will serve. 

Incidentally this illustration will also 
help to bring out another peculiar fact. 

Smith and Jones are each provided 
with a vard-stick, which they have com- 
pared and found equal when at rest. 

Now Smith moves past Jones with a 
speed of one thousand miles per second. 
will then declare that Smith's 
stick is one two-thousandth of an inch 
short of his own. 

And Smith will declare with the same 
confidence that Jones’s stick is one two- 
thousandth of an inch short of his 
(Smith’s) stick. Moreover, the theory of 
relativity says that each is justified in 
his claim. How can this thing be? 


Jones 
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Our Flatland dwellers can shed light 
on this puzzle also. Smith considers him- 
self as at rest in Flatland Smith (see 
Fig. 7). He sees pipe las a circle, at rest; 
he sees pipe Z2as an ellipse, in motion. 

Jones eonsiders himself as at rest in 
Flatland Jones He sees pipe las an 
ellipse, in no- 


tion; he sees pipe 





ley experiment bears testimony. Curi 
ously enough, this point of view was 
clearly anticipated by the English novel- 
ist, H. G. Wells, in his book, The Time 
Machine, in which he says, “There is no 
difference between time and space, ex- 
cept that our consciousness moves along 
it.” And again: 
“Here is a por- 


























2 as a circle, at trait of a man at 

rest eight vears old, , 
So, to each the y, another at fif- 

yvard-stick which J teen, another at 

appears at. rest Fé twenty-one, and 

appears in its | = so on. All these 

natural dimen are evidently 

slOns But the | sections, as it 

vard - stick that - were, three-di- 

appears in mo ae / mensional repre- 

lion presen ts St fed L--4 sentations of his 

changed dimen for _ four - dimen- 

sions. Andifeach Jf ; ; sioned being, 

calls the other's r 4 > 7 - u which is a fixed 

vard-stick short, f/ / | and unalterable 

which seers just C/ UJ thing.” 

it polite way ol We pass on 

calling each oth now toa brief 

er liars, this does “ ee re 2 surveys of some 

not really retlect ' wouktbeaand- @f the most im- 

upon their char ae inalogy to illustrate the portant conse- 

acter. The fact eas quences which 

is simply that, follow from the 

though they may not know it, thes are principle ot relativity as developed by 

each speaking of a different aspect of the Einstein. The method of deduction 

same thing. employed is severely mathematical, and 
\ point in space requires for its defi- for the most part we shall have to rest 

nition three numbers, as height above content with a statement of conclusions 

sea-level, latitude, and longitude. A without attempting to render the argu- 

physical event requires for its complete ment. The importance and singular 

location these three numbers and still nature of these conclusions warrant their 

another, a fourth, the time of its oc- simple enumeration, even though we may 

currence \ecordingly, time figures, in not be able here to follow in detail the 

Minkowski's exposition of the Einstein — reasoning on which they are based. ‘ 

theory, as a fourth dimension, ona simi- In ordinary conception, two speeds 

lar footing as the accustomed three di- combine by simple arithmetical addi- 

mensions of space. The fact that time — tion. So, for example, a man walking up ; 


neasurements—that is to say, the.indi- 
cations of clocks—are affected by metion 
relative to the observer is, from this 
point of view, a natural accompaniment 
of the change in spatial measurements, 
in length, of which the Michelson-Mor- 


the aisle of a corridor train, and stepping 
out at the rate of three miles per hour, 
while the train itself is proceeding at 
sixty miles per hour, will move over the 


earth under his feet at a speed of sixty- 
three miles per hour. For ordinary 
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speeds the reckoning of relativity gives 
essentially the same result, unless we are 
interested in very small decimals. But 
at speeds comparable with that of light 
one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
there is a marked dif- 
ference. For example, if it were possible 
to fire a shell with a velocity of one hun 


miles per second 


dred thousand miles per second from a 
train moving in the same direction at 
the same speed, the speed of the shell, 
as regards the earth, would not be two 
hundred thousand miles per second, as 
we should ordinarily expect, but one 
hundred and fifty-five thousand miles 
It is hard for the mind to 
assent, at first glance, to such a propo- 


per second. 
sition. But on reflection it will be seen 
that it is in harmony with what we 
For we have seen that 
The seale 


milestones on it, as_ it 


should expect. 
the moving train is shortened. 
the 
drawn closer together, for the 
This 


would throw our ordinary method of 


divisions, 
were, are 
observer on terra firma. alone 
adding velocities out of joint, even if our 
time reckoning had remained unaffected. 

It may appear that effects which be- 
come appreciable only at such high ve- 
locities could not possibly figure in any 
way in actual physical operations and 
events. But this would be a misconcep- 
tion. Bodies moving at nearly one hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand miles per 
second are plentiful. Radium gives them 
out by the millions, so-called beta parti- 
And 
been found to conform to these princi- 
ples. In particular, 
which follows from the relativistic addi- 
tion of velocities is that by no manner of 


cles. their motions have indeed 


one conclusion 


means can two or more velocities com- 
bine to give, relatively to an observer at 
rest, a resultant exceeding the velocity 
of light. And, although beta particles of 
various speeds are observable, none of 
them ever surpasses the critical one hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand miles per 
second. 

Among the lessons of the theory which 
may some day have immensely impor- 
tant practical application is the follow- 
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ing: the sun, for example, is continually 
radiating out into space energy in the 
form of light and heat. The principle of 
relativity leads to the conclusion that 
whenever a body is parting with energy, 
it loses at the same time a certain portion 
of its weight (to be more exact, mass). 
In the ease of the sun we are dealing in 
The rate at which the 
sun is sending out energy is the equiva- 
lent of five hundred 
million million horse-power. 


immense figures. 
thousand million 
Computa- 
tion shows that this means a loss of five 
million tons every second. This seems 
prodigious; vet, such is the size of the 
sun, that if this loss continued at the 
rate would take 
nearly thirty million million vears for 


same unchanged, it 
the whole of the sun to be dissolved. In 
this case, then, the phenomenon is of no 
practical significance. 

But the principle applies equally to 
other changes. It has long been a source 
of perplexity to phy sicists and chemists 
that the elements appear to be built up 
of one, or at most of a few, primordial 
substances, but that the numerical rela- 
tions involved are not exact. An example 
may illustrate the point. Suppose we 
were to find that 
article, such as pins, came in boxes of 


some manufactured 
one gross, two gross, three gross, and so 
on. Suppose we were to weigh the boxes 
and find that the larger boxes, those 
containing two gross, three gross, etc., 
were always a little short of the weight 
computed from the weight of the 
counted pins plus the weight of the box. 
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We should be forced to conclude that 
somehow, In filling the boxes, weight 
had been lost, perhaps by friction in 
handling the pins. 

This is just the kind of thing that ts 
observed in the case of the elements. If 
the weight of an atom of hydrogen is 
used as unit, the weights of most. of 
the other atoms are approximately whole 
numbers, but not exiac tly. So, for exam- 


ple, the weight of an atom of carbon is 


2% APPARENT POSITION 
7 OF STAR 


about fifty-five times as much energy as 
given out in the complete disintegration 
of one ounce of radium. We see, then, 
that nature has sources of energy in com- 
parison with which even radium falls 
into the background. We ean only con- 
jecture what this may mean to future 
generations, if, with the approaching ex- 
haustion of the world’s coal-supply, man 
should learn to control the building up 
and breaking down of atoms as_ the 





not 12, but just short of that—namely, 
11.91; that of nitrogen is not 14, but 
13.98, and so forth. 

The theory of relativity throws light 
on this hitherto inexplicable fact. The 
presumption is that the formation of the 
elements from the primordial substance 
was attended with excessively intense 
energy changes. These, as set forth 
above, were accompanied hy small 
changes in weight (mass), with the result 
that the weight of the product was not 
eX tly equal to the sum of the weights 
of the building-stones that entered into 
the construction of the atom, but a little 
short of that sum. A computation car- 
ried out by Sir J. J. Thomson shows that 
in this way the formation of one ounce 
of substance was responsible for the 
liberation of as much energy as would be 
obtained in the burning of four hundred 
and twenty-five tons of coal. This is 


chemist to-day controls the architee- 
ture of compound molecules. 

Of more immediate interest is the en- 
tirely new perspective which Einstein’s 
theory of relativity has given us regard- 
ing gravitation. Since the days of New- 
ton, though in other fields of science 
advance has been spectacular, our knowl- 
edge of gravitation had remained prac- 
tically at a standstill. This phenomenon 
seemed to stand aloof from other facts 
of nature, resisting all attempts to estab- 
lish that connection with the general 
body of knowledge which satisfies the 
mind by furnishing what we call an 
“explanation ”’"—that is to say, an ex- 
pression of unfamiliar or imperfectly 
known phenomena in terms of the 
known. 

Einstein has taught us to see that 
gravitation is only another aspect of 
that property of matter termed inertia, 
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by virtue of which it resists changes in 


motion: body atorest does not ol 


itself set itself in motion; the applica 
tion of an external force is required to 
produce this effect or to change the speed 
or direction of a body once it is In mo 
tion. 

Inertia effects and gravitational effects 
are, according to the new point of view, 
indistinguishable. Every one is familiar 
with the sensation experienced by a per- 
son sitting in a railway carriage and 
facing toward the engine, when the train 
starts. So long as the train is gathering 
speed, so long as it is being accelerated, 
one is conscious of a pressure against the 
back of the seat, because the body, by 
virtue of its inertia, resists the change in 
speed impressed upon it. In the same 
way, if an elevator starts suddenly up- 


the added 


welght on Increasing speed, 


ward, passenger feels an 
his feet. 
then, or acceleration, is capable of pro 
effects 


attraction. 


ducing similar to gravitational 

Toa person traveling with sufficiently 
rapidly increasing speed a beam of light 
sent across his path will appear bent. 


Now, 


attraction produces the same result as 


Einstein argued, if gravitational 


acceleration, then gravitation also must 
bend a beam of light. 

This conclusion can be tested experi- 
mentally If 
bends a beam of light, then a star seen 


gravitational attraction 
near the sun should appear’ slightly 
shifted from its true position known by 
computation. © Ordinarily this experi- 
ment cannot be carried out because the 
light of the sky near the sun completely 
obliterates any star situated in that por- 
tion of the sky. But during the eclipse 
of May 29th of last year the test could 
be applied, and the results obtained 
were in excellent accord with Einstein's 
computed values. 

Reference has already been made to 
the discrepancy which existed until re- 
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cently between the observed orbit of the 
planet Mercury and its position as com- 
puted by Newton's law of gravitation. 
This discrepancy is removed when, by 
the application of the principle of rela- 
tivity, correction is made for the effect 
of the sun’s gravitation upon our meas- 
This 


removal of an outstanding discrepancy 


urements of distances and times. 


which had for long vears exercised the 
minds of astronomers is one of the signal 
triumphs of Einstein’s genius, and, to- 
vether with the experimental confirma- 
tion of the displacement of stars near 
the sun, contributes greatly to our faith 
in the essential soundness of his doctrine. 

If in the course of events the theory 
and be- 
find 
it to our advantage to unlearn some of 


ot relativity is substantiated 


comes firmly established, we may 


the conceptions of our. school - room 


geometry. [It is well to remember that 
our judgments are probably based, not 
on some unerring and absolute intuitive 
principle, but on experience accumu- 
lated by the individual and the race. As 
William James says, “our various ways 
of feeling and thinking have grown to be 
what they are because of their utility in 
shaping our reactions on the external 
world.” As the refinements of modern 
scientific methods have thrown open to 
our observation an entire new world of 
inconceivably minute dimensions, and of 
speeds utterly beyond the limits of ordi- 
nary human experience, it may well be 
that we shall profit by some radical de- 
partures from conceptions sanctioned by 
age-long habitude. The thing of para- 
mount importance to us humans, living 
in a real world, is not what relations 
ought to exist among our observations, 
but what relations actually do exist. If 
there Is disagreement, we shall do well 
to change our conceptions to fit the 
facts, for facts are stubborn things which 
refuse to adapt themselves to fit our con- 


ceptions. 





FOOD FOR 
BY MARGARITA 


and Mrs. Reverdy 
chose Upper \led- 


HEN Mr. 
Duane, Jr., 


wood as their first home it was because 


of 


chastened 


of its combination a well-preserved 


antiquity with a modernity. 
It was in no degree because Upper Med- 
woodians were as surprisingly hospitable 
be. In facet. at that 


very early period of their married. life, 


its thes proved to 


when they agreed to lease Greenmead 


ows, the sociable instincts of their new 
neighbors might have seemed a definite 
drawback. 

However, when they finally reached 
Greenmeadows they were not seriously 
displeased to find cards already there. 


The ir had 


because it than whe has pulled ats Tan 


wedding-journes been brief 
Wires iis Reverdy did in order to he de- 


mobilized early does not favor much 
travel, nor vet does he crave for hotels. 
Yet even then it) was rather pleasant to 
threat 


found in the 


know Various laches whose cards 


thes trav were signaling a 
weleome to a community the boundaries 


build 


of which were vuarded hy drastic 


regulations administered by a com 


ing 
mittee whose knowledge of genealogy 
was equaled only by the firmness of its 


dispositions 
The 


them barely a week later. 


first dinner invitation reached 


It came as a 
more or less unwelcome summons back 
toa world from which the strain and dis- 
the this still 
unbelieved of 


seemed to have separated them 


tress ol war, followed by 
theirs, 
Bertha, 


the red-cheeked, couldn't help smiling a 


almost rapture 


little, in spite of her autbentic training, 
at When 


brought the invitation to them they were 


their consternation she 


giving each other tea in a corner of the 


wide west plazza. 


THE 





MINOTAUR 


* Dinner Mrs. Hale-Denton — the 
twenty-third.” Mrs. Duane held the 


eard out to her husband. 
* Bother! Do you want to go? Besides 
has any one the right, vou know?” 
She 
But it 


was remembering too 


Daphnis recognized the tone. 
heard it less frequently now. 
alwavs meant he 
much. It was a mood that could be faced 
only together. She slipped her hand into 
his 


“For that matter—have just every- 
day people like us the right to this?” 

“This.” meant the tender spring even- 
ing, the untfretted green meadow that 


vave their place its name, the little river; 
the soft Corot spirit-of-trees in the dis- 
it meant the perfect: lawn that 
spread its Invitation a foot beyond them, 


tance: 


their garden calling to them with voices 
of fragrance, its massed flower faces, the 
miniature ripple of the birds’ bath which 
had childishly And 
‘This’ meant being together. 

“Ves. w ht to it!" He said 
this almost fiercely. “A> merciful Lord 
The 
blur came into his voice which meant 
that 
which they could allow themselves only 


they turned on. 


eve il rig 


knows we have need of healing.” 


going down into deeper things 
about this dinner? 
| suppose people do still dine out. Do 


we 


occasionally . ~Bat 


vo or not?” 
Daphnis moved nearer to the lighted 
windows to read it more carefully. 

“LT think we'll to,” 
finally. “*It seems to be for us—there’s 
a choice of dates. And, besides, isn’t 
this the Hale-Denton—?” 

“Must be. We haven't had an answer 
to our bid yet. 1 suppose we've got to go. 


have she said, 


But domt let’s bother about it now. 
Only think of being comfortable—such 

















MRS. DUANE HELD THE CARD OUT. 


Think of the peace not 
Nobody's hurt. 
Us always. Well, didn’t we 
After all his light be- 
He apologized 


bully comfort. 
an ugly thing near us. 
And Us 
fight for peace?” 
ginning his voice shook. 
for this: “Like a disease, almost, that 
slump into sentimentality. Man’s a 
sentimental beast. Nerves still a little 
raw. . Daphnis, to-morrow Ill come 
home early and weed those two beds on 
the right, I promise you. No use waiting 
for Perkins.” 

Again the silence swallowed them up. 

Enough of his reluctance lingered to 
make Reverdy a trifle annoyed to find, 
when they got to the Hale-Dentons’, 
that he was not, after all, to meet the 
was obviously his inter- 
The host, it seemed, had 


man whom it 

est to meet. 

an inescapable board meeting in town. 
Vo. CXL.—No. 838 


WANT TO GO?” 


* BOTHER! DO YOL 


* Failing this, there would have beeu 


no free evening for a long time.” Mrs. 
Hale- Denton smiled) graciously. “I 


wasn't willing to wait so long.” 

“How about the other dates?” I 
thought they offered us our choice?” he 
grumbled in Daphnis’s ear. Still, it 
taken an and 
warm-hearted man than Reverdy Duane 


would have older less 
not to have forgotten his momentary 
pique. Particularly so when it was the 


first had take 
Daphnis out and watch, with the supe- 


time he been able to 
rior calm he felt this evening, other peo- 
ple watch her. Daphnis, in truth, with 
the flush in her cheeks and the bright- 
ness of her smile, the delicate grace of 
her rising the white 
glamour of her gown, merited the stir 


shoulders from 


she made. 
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It was some minutes, therefore, before 
they began to imagine that there was a 
sense of incompleteness, of suspended 
There seemed to be a dearth 
the 


their new neighbors to whom they were 


animation. 


of conversation among groups of 


presented. Eves wandered to the door. 
Reverdy made some remark to a woman 
next him and received no answer. Her 
attention was wandering. 

“T wish T hadn't come,” he remarked 
In a guarded voice to Daphnis. ** Just 
think how much happier—’ 

“Look! Reverdy! Look!” Daphnis 
had the effect of crying out. “Who is 
that?” 


A tall, aquiline man came into the 


room with a still taller woman by his 
sick All at once the room was full of 
animation. As if at a signal, every 
woman in the room except) Daphnis 


moved toward them, led by the hostess. 
The men gravitated also, but with less 
They let the 
The tall 
The hostess grasped both 
The other women watched 
Men 


were quite hedged out by their wives’ 


frankness women out- 


distance them. woman Was 
surrounded 
he r hands 


eagerly for their chance to speak. 


white shoulders. 
“Want to go up 
Daphnis? Who do vou suppose she is?” 
Daphnis held him back. “Oh, wait a 
They'll bring her here.” 


and meet her, 


minute 
Fora moment they both stood silently 


looking at her, for the man—he must 
have been her husband had melted 
somewhere into the masculine back- 


ground. The wife seemed in the midst of 
so much agitation a very calm person, 
She had an erect figure, not so much full 
With her Valkyrie 
stature, her blond tvpe, one would have 
looked for 
But her pallor Was complete. 


as solid in its curves. 


a Wholesome pink in_ her 
cheeks. 
Yet it conveved no hint of delicacy. It 
was rather as if she were an organism 
that 


as a means of expressing vigor. 


elected whiteness instead of color 
Her 
mouth, however, was a splendid red. 

Mrs. Hale-Denton could 


from her satellites and 


\s SOOT as 


detach the lady 
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find the gentleman again, they were duly 
introduced to the Reverdy 
Mrs. that the name 

vreeted the bride with graciousness, the 
It was as if she did 
not see him clearly; his visibility ap- 
parently was low and he had substance 


Duanes. 
Henshaw Was 


groom negligently. 


only when his hostess brought him for- 
Mrs. Henshaw’s 
indifference was quite startling. 

From that moment Daphnis watched 
with interest the disposition of the guests 
at table. When she saw that Mrs. Hen- 
shaw was established quite at the other 
end of the table from Reverdy, and in a 
position where he would have to twist 


ward to introduce him. 


himself in his chair to get a really good 
look at the white-and-gold lady, Daphnis 
felt an accession of cheerful calm. She 
then realized, with some surprise, that 
she had been waiting to see whether her 
husband was placed next Mrs. Henshaw. 
She could not understand why that 
should be so. She, herself, was at the 
right of Mrs. Hale-Denton’s bachelor 
brother, who was the emergency host. 
Reverdy, at his hostess’s right, was on 
the same side of the table as Mrs. Hen- 
shaw. -These details, while they may 
seem a bit tedious, are actually neces- 
sary. The placing of the guests at table 
was of vital importance in Upper Med- 
wood that season. 

Daphnis’s mental preoccupation Was 
such that she lost the first remark made 
by Mrs. Hale-Denton’s deputy. It may 
that that he 
himself from. the 
duty of entertaining her. Most of his 
energy went into attempts to get a word 
ora look from Mrs. Henshaw. 

Mrs. Henshaw, whom Daphnis was 
thus 
functory attention 
Sut that did not argue that 
bored. All of her smiles, her rather 
insistently eager conversation, her poses, 


have been for reason 


considered absolved 


at liberty to observe, gave per- 
to the gentlemen. 
she Was 


seemed to be staged for her dinner- 
partner, a bronzed boy, still in his avia- 
tor’s uniform, who was visiting some 
people in the neighborhood. This youth, 


although he had been introduced to Mrs. 
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Henshaw with great particularity—al- 
most as if he were being offered up to her 

showed at first a good-natured indif- 
ference. How could anything else have 
been expected of him who, since he had 
donned that uniform, had been so often 
flattered by experts? 

But this indifference was not 
allowed In but 


way, the full repertoire, arms, 


to he 


her unhurried per- 
sistent 
shoulders, eves, lips, were brought into 


His 


white-and-gold 


Step by step, they won. 
the 


the aviator laid the full measure of 


plas : 
fascinated 
lady, 


his honest accomplishment at her feet. 


eves on 


There was no other person present for 
Mrs. There 
moreover, after the very first, no dinner 
And that was worthy 


him but Henshaw. Was, 
usa competitor. 
of remark, for the dinner, from course to 
luscious deliciousness 


Daphnis found 


course, Was of a 
that is rarely achieved. 
herself being sorry that a boy, so long 
deprived by war's prohibitions of the 
gratification of his appetite, should not 
have been allowed to enjoy such food. 
She had brothers and she knew what it 
was, she estimated, at the 
entrée after the roast that he lost con- 
tact. It was there, also, that Mrs. Hen- 


shaw established it. 


meant It 


“And she certainly made up for lost 
time.” Daphnis commented to herself, 
with a sudden = surprising viciousness. 
This hats have been accounted for by 
the fact that Mr. Draper, on Daphnis’s 
right, was also a competitor for Mrs. 
Nol even a bride 
Mrs. Hen- 


shaw by this time was placid. The trib- 


Henshaw’s attention. 


likes to be wholly ignored. 


ute she was receiving was evidently 
satisfactory. Her red lips curving into 
an occasional lazy smile, she was achiev- 
ing the end of a fairly substantial dinner. 

Therefore, Daphnis thought she knew 
the that Mr. 


Henshaw, from across the table, directed 


how to interpret look 
toward his wife’s empty plate. That its 
satire told was proved by the pettish- 
ness of Mrs. Henshaw’s answering shrug. 
Her displeasure, however, was unnoted, 
for the 


gentleman had turned awav. 
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Recovering, Mrs. Henshaw took a lei- 
surely census of the table, collecting 
glances of admiration from right and left. 
Both men and women rallied very gen- 
erally to her need. When the traveling 
glance neared Reverdy, Daphnis braced 
herself, 


erdy as joyously as if he were her very 


The lady's eves welcomed Rey - 


own, recently released from quarantine, 
* mused Daphnis, in that 
leisure of which she was having such an 
abundance. “Mr. Draper is quite silly 
about her, Mrs Henshaw, 7 think. = Yet 


the women all her. 


*T wonder 


seem crazy about 
There’s Mrs. Draper smiling at her now! 
I wonder if if they all—?”’ 
didn’t finish the sentence, even in her 
thoughts. 


and very sweet belief in humanity which 


she She 


Daphnis had an instinctive 


was not easily disturbed. 

“Tm so glad.” murmured the hostess 
in response to Daphnis’s pretty speech 
at parting. “And Mrs. Henshaw— Do 
I hoped 
Captain Anderson would interest her. 
I’m a little 
afraid that my cook wasn’t at her best 
in that crab ravignole. Mrs. Henshaw 
is particularly fond of that, but I noticed 
she didn’t touch it.” 

Because Daphnis, in the interim, had 
often charged herself with a wicked lack 
a startlingly vivid mental 
picture of the white-and-gold lady rose 


you think she enjoyed herself? 


He is sO nice and young. 


of charity, 


up before her when, a few days later, 
Bertha told young Mrs. Duane that Mrs, 
Draper wanted her on the ‘phone. And 
when Mrs. Draper had told her that she 
was getting up an impromptu little din- 
her for a very clever English boy who 
Was visiting in the neighborhood, curi- 
osity prompted Daphnis to ask whether 
any Upper Medwoodians whom she had 
met were to be of the party. 

“Only the Henshaws— Isn’t she per- 
fectly lovely?” 

“And Mr. Draper?” Daphnis’s cheeks 
were red as she asked the question. 

“Oh, Pm just disqusted. Mr. Draper 
leaves to-night on a business trip. We 
both hate him when I 


to have away 


entertain, but if T put things off because 
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of his business trips I'd never get any 
thing in. 
nicest thing. 


Then, too, this boy is the 
So young and ingenuous 
He blushes like a girl when you talk of 
his Croix de Guerre. He has that, and the 
D. Ss. O., too, and the V. C., for all I 
know. He's just the kind that would 
please Mrs. Henshaw. I 


we have anybody new in the neighbor- 


believe when 


hood we should make the most of him. 
We all get tired of seeing just the same 
faces.” 

Daphnis, who was feeling an instine- 
tive sympathy with Mrs. Draper, was 
commenting to herself: * T wonder if she 
isn’t rather glad it has happened so. It 
seems almost providential that her hus- 
band is going to be away,” and then re- 
proached herself for unworthy thoughts 
until her mind was drawn to more per- 
sonal matters. Mrs. Draper went on: 

* Do say vou'll both come. Mrs. Hen- 


THE 
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shaw said she did hope you would both 
be here. She said it was so sweet to see 
people so much in love with each other. 
Now just tell Mr. Husband that! But 
don't tell him that she said he was a very 
unusual type; that might make him vain. 
You'll let me know as soon as Mr. Duane 
comes in, won't you?” 
Daphnis looked very serious as she 
hung the receiver up. As soon as Rev- 
erdy came home she attacked the ques- 
tion. She never had believed in putting 
things off. Then, too, Reverdy 


have some other engagement 


m ight 


But her husband had no other engage- 
ment. And he was quite unatfectedly 
pleased to accept this one, 

* They really are a wonderfully cordial 
“TL like them. 


to believe Vd like to buy this place.” 


set,” he said. 1 begin 
“That would he lovely.” snid Daph- 


nis, with much conviction. 





“THERE ARE THINGS THAT CAN BE SAID ONLY IN MELODY” 
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But don't 
It depends on 


beh thought vou'd like it. 
get your hopes too high. 
too many things But what pleases 
me Is the good neighborly spirit of these 


And the 


women all seem to genuinely like one 


people. No unpleasant YOSSIP. 
another. There’s 
that Mrs. 
good to see how all the women admire 
her. 


the other evening.” 


No petty jealousies. 
Henshaw, now. It does one 


Look how they flocked around her 


* The men flocked, too,” Daphnis put 
in, musingly. 

“Ves, But the point is that the 
women like her 


ves. 
You can always trust a 
Woman's woman 
“T wonder” —Daphnis’s eves had a 
far awa look al 
like her.” 
Daphnis’s husband looked at her with 
a pained surprise. “Why 


wonder if they do 


why how else 

The 

women just can't do enough for her.” 
“That's it 


do enough for her. 


ean you explain her popularity? 


I wonder if any one could 
And 


there are other reasons for being nice to 


She's greedy. 


people than just liking them.” 
“My What do 


Reverdy’s eves were full of wonder. 


dear! you. mean?” 

His wife surveyed him enigmatically. 
But something warned her to say no 
nore 

“Oh, just a passing fancy. 
So Tl tell Mrs. Draper you can come?” 

A week after this conversation, and 
three days after Mrs. 
Daphnis went up to town for a_pre- 


nothing 


Draper's dinner, 


arranged little holiday alone with Rev- 
erdy 

The thrill had never been lacking from 
these occasions. It was still an event to 
vo to his office, run the smiling blockade 
of the outer rooms, feel a sense of im- 
portance as she pushed open the door 
with his name on it. It was equally ex- 
citing to receive a kiss in an apartment 
whose appearance seemed to place even 
duly legalized kisses in the list of regret- 
table human weaknesses. 

Part of the program was for Reverdy 
to buy something for Daphnis that was 


so definitely an extravagance that she 
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would never have dreamed of buying it 
for herself. Part of it was to go wher- 
ever the irresponsible whim prompted 
them. Part of it, of course, was lunch 
or dinner which nobody was ever to be 
permitted to share. 

Daphnis moved about daringly, dis- 
turbing papers while her husband signed 
letters. When he had finished, Mrs. 
Duane waited to have the plan of the 
day outlined for her. But Reverdy sald, 
instead: 

“Got any plans?” 

“No. Have you?” 

“Oh, I don't He seated 
himself on the desk and regarded her 
with an exasperating air of 


kin Ww 


knowing 
something he wasn’t going to tell her. 

“What you got to tell 
Daphnis demanded. 

“How did you know a 

“LT did Oh, Reverdy, please 
tell me.” 

His smile becoming more bland, Rev- 
erdy leaned forward. 

She held him off. “Not until you tell 
me. 


have me?” 


know. 


*T came in on the train with Mrs. 
Cartwright this morning.” 
“The one whose husband sat next 


Mrs. Henshaw at Mrs. Draper's din- 
ner?” 
“Ves, 


of a reformed plenic for next week 


and she’s arranging some sort 


“For Mrs. Henshaw, I suppose?” 

“Why, in fact I imagine it is very 
largely for her. And for us, too. Mrs. 
she felt we had been 
having rather a surfeit of heavy, middle- 
aged entertaining. She wanted to get 
together a few of the younger set 


Cartwright said 


“That’s why she asked the Hen- 
shaws?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

Daphnis opened her lips—and shut 


them.” 

Reverdy went on, although the fine 
edge of his pleasant mood was being 
blunted. 

“Mrs. Henshaw, it seems, had said 
that she would like to see more of us.” 

“She thinks you’re an ‘interesting 
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well, of there will be 


“Oh, 


accidents.” 


type.” I knew somebody had been flat- course 
tering you the minute I saw you.” 

“Really, Daphnis, I think that was 
a little raw.” 


Daphnis melted at his hurt look. 


Daphnis condescended to smile, but 
not brightly. A sense of anxiety hung 


over her. 


“Tt was. It was hateful of me. But “That’s it. I'm superstitious and I 
there are some Never mind me. I’m foresee an accident. But there's just 
a little on edge one thing. Are 
to-day. Where you u nder the 
isthe party going impression — that 
to be?” Mrs. Henshaw ts 

* They're plan- “ young?” 
ning tomotor out a “Why, ves, I 
tosome spol they ec ne suppose so. But 
have in mind and ae = |e what—?" 
have supper ay Fi “She isn't.” 
there. Pl really “ There was a vic- 


be very vlad to 


IOUS snap to the 


have an Oppor- Re, words. “Shehasa 
tunity of seeing ’ bovsixvearsold.” 
something of ft & “Tmpossible! 
Cartwright. Vy , " + But even so—” 
He—”’ ¥ *Tve seen his 


Daphnis was 
looking infinitely 


scornful. ““Mer. 


pictures. I went 
to call on her the 


other day is 





Cartwright won't % “That was 
be there.” ; veood of you, 

"Ne Es of ; Daphnis. I do 
course he will. rm oe like to see 
But who—? I wom—”’ 
understood from ; } - a Le photo- 
Mrs. Cartwright i! graphs are all 
that she hadn't , \ over the house, 
spoken to you ae my in long clothes, 
vet.” ee short clothes, 

“She hasn't. “™ rompers. Every 
But Tdon't have MRS. HENSHAW WAS CAPTIVATING IN WHITI year ol his life. 
to have people “wen Oban And he’s. six 
tell me things. This trium- 
You'll see, Mr. phantly. 


Cartwright won't be there.” * But where is he?” 


‘ “T don’t get the idea. Of course a “At school. Never been in Upper 
man’s going to be present when his wife Medwood. She moans about that a lot. 


entertains—in a simple, normal place, Her husband, it seems, believes in send- 

that is, like Upper Medwood.” ing boys away to school as early as that. 
} There which I think right in thinking that’s 

Daphnis regarded her husband with an cruel. I do, too. I will say that the boy 
looks like a perfect darling. She calls 
him a cupid. They've only lived in 
Upper Medwood months. She 
wanted to live here because she thought 


Was a pause during she’s 
inscrutable expression. 

“Was Mr. Hale-Denton at his wife’s 
Or Mr. Draper?” She spoke 


with gentle distinctness as to a child. 


dinner? SIX 
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so healthy for her baby. 


And then ‘her husband sent him away 


it would be 


before they moved out here. She cries 
that But I dont 


eall a Wothall who has a boy SIX Vears old 


when she says 


young —at least not voung enough tohave 

people especially chosen to go with her.” 
Reverdy looked 

at his flushed and 

bright eved wile 

with 


some sur- 
prise. “Why, 
really, Daphnis, 


I dont see 
why . 

she 
this 


pi rhe arranged 


“Suppose 


is. having 


for her because 
she’s ‘primitive.’ 
She savs she ts. 


I heard her tell- 
ing Mer Cart 
wright that there 
was “a strange, 
wild, uncon- 
quered strain’ 
in her I suppose 


she'll 


tive all over the 


be primi- 


place at the pic- 
nic ‘i 

* Daphnisdear! 
This like 


vou I don’t see 


isnt 


whis vou should 
be the only one 
to feel this 


\W hen all 


Was 
the 
Wome ti 

fond of 
But, 


mind: we 


“TT HOPE 


FOR ONCE 


other 


PED ENOUGH | 


SCCTIT SO 
her never 
cant altogether control our 


Now what I 


really wanted to tell vou Was something 


likes and dishkes, can we? 


quite different It's the extravagance 
that’s scheduled for to day Hale-Den- 
ton just notified us that our bid= ts 


AT cepted And the Senior seems to think 


I had something to do with it. He's 
pleased Things look pretty good So 
[ve about decided that we'll buy the 
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place. T thought we'd make rather a lark 
of it—go and sign the papers together. 
Isn't that—?" 

He stopped short. The lines of his 
wife’s face were expressive of anything 
but the joy he had expected. She looked 
positively frightened. 

“Oh, Reverdy, 
don't think 
it’s Soon 
to know just 
W h at ? | he- 

I'd rather 
wait alittle. Im 
sorry if vou re 


you 


too 


lieve 


disappointed. 
But, indeed 
Mostamazing- 
ly there 
tears in her eves. 
had 


to stop before 


were 
Everything 


that desolating 
fact. 
a period of con- 
When 


it was over Rev- 


There was 
solation. 


erdy assured her, 


kindly but with 
some dignity, 
that nothing 
would be done 
that she did 
not desire. “I 


thought I 

pleasing you.” 
“Oh dear, Pve 

spoiled 


Was 


everve 


thing. And we 
THE MINOTAUR WAS pa 
weren t ever go- 


ing to let any one 
with 
Nobody Was ever going 


interfere 
these holidas s. 
to have lunch with us.” 

“Well, nobody will.’ 

Daphnis looked hard at the space be- 
side her husband. sell feel as if somelx dy 
would,” she sighed. 

Daphnis proved to be a true prophet; 
Mr. Cartwright was not present at his 
She 


Was pre - 


wife’s glorified pienic. 
i unspoken 


moreover, In 


phetic, 


her 
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thought; her husband was served up to 
the white-and-gold lady. He Was placed 
nexi the the Cart- 
wrights’ touring-car; when the chauf- 
feurs arranged seats around the big bon- 
fire for supper, Reverdy’s was next the 


her in tonneau of 


hungry one, and he was made to minister 
to her. And that lady, as one whose 
rightful due it was to receive tribute of 
the rarest of the land, was satisfied. The 
lines on Mrs. Cartwright’s face smoothed 
themselves out. Daphnis, observing fur- 
tively that Mrs. Henshaw was eating ¢ 
substantial supper, argued the worst. 
She Wa 


Mrs. Henshaw wore a poetic gown, 


>) afraid, 


white, and put together with clinging 
This was combined with 
a large, floppy, picturesque hat. The 
leaping flame of the bonfire dyed her 
whiteness gold red. = But 
Daphnis wouldn’t look at her. She told 
herself the one thing she must not do was 
to watch. 


conversation gaily: 


seductiveness. 


how now 


She kept up her end of the 
several people dated 
thei convic tion of Mrs. Duane’s Viva- 
ciousness from that afternoon. 4 

But ld help 
murmur of voices that marked the local- 
Mrs. Henshaw sat 
Reverdy. Occasionally a wisp of conver- 
drifted to 
lady ’s rich contralto voice 
this nature: 
me—the primitive 


she couldn't hearing the 


ity where beside 


sation her—usually in the 
something of 
unconquered strain in 
terribly trammeled 
—sets me free some one who speaks my 


the 
can be said only in melody— : 


language poets deeper things— 


oe 


Strangely enough, on an occasion 
where there were as many young Amer- 
icans about as on this “kindergarten 
party,” as Reverdy had called it, nobody 
The ring of humans around 
the leaping fire were drawn into a pass- 
ing sense of rather wistful unity by the 
unfamiliar night 
and remote star-dust. So 
laughed, and there was an awe-struck 
silence. Daphnis heard some young girl 
draw a long, quivering breath. 


giggled. 


voices, the darkness, 
noh« dy 


“T won't speak. I won't get up and say 
at is time to be going. I won't, I won't!” 
You. CXL No. 838.—63 
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Daphnis dug her finger-nails into her 
palms and vowed this passionately. 

Suddenly Mrs. Henshaw The 
firelight seemed to flare a welcome to its 
Valkyrie. But instead of going home to 
that source of the primitive, its devotee 
slid with a liquid movement to the 
to Reverdy’s feet. Resting her 
clasped hands on his knees, she gazed 
upward into his face. 

“Won't you give me those lines we 
I know 


rose, 


a } 
LTOUNG 


were speaking of? you would 
read could do? 
There are things that can be said only in 
melody.” 

Still nobody gigeled. Reverdy cleared 
his throat. 

“7 won't speal:. T won't say a is time 
to go. T wow t! I won't!” rose Daphnis’s 
frenzied vow. 

At that moment the syrupy wail of a 
Several girls were sit- 


them as no one else 


ukelele sounded. 
ting beside Mrs. Henshaw on the green- 
sward. ‘The evening became a general 
poetry, and 
freely 


sentimental 
breathe 


saturnalia of 
Daphnis 
more, 
Still she had seen the handwriting on 
the wall. 
that evening with a set purpose. 
During the two following days Daph- 
nis was much in meditation. An uneasi- 
ness grew up between herself and Rey- 
erdy. It that they 
estranged, but Daphnis was watchful of 
feverdy and Reverdy was uncomforta- 
ble with Daphnis. When they were 
alone together there were long pauses in 


could once 


She reached Greenmeadows 


was not were 


the conversation. 

On the third day Reverdy came home 
earlier than usual to find 
Daphnis seated at her desk in an ani- 


seeing 


somewhat 


mated telephone conversation. 
him, she wound it up with a sense of sud- 
den improvization. 

“With whom you talking?” 
Reverdy was prompted by a curiosity 
that was unusual with him. 


were 


“Oh—just Joey Cromwell. You’ve 
barely time to dress, Reverdy.” 
“I'm fifteen minutes ahead of the 


game. How did you happen to be talking 
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to Joey Cromwell? Did he call you up? 
Just like his—” 

“No. I called him up.” Daphnis was 
flushed with annoyance, but an untrue 
answer to a direct question was a painful 
impossibility with her. 

* Really!” Her husband’s face regis- 
tered a dignified surprise. He then osten- 
tatiously passed on to a remote subject. 
Like a 
from the war with the conviction that 
heme and its joys are all that are really 
worth while, and who knew all the rules 
of considerate conduct that there are to 
know, Reverdy said no more of Joey 
Cromwell. But Joey, whose insistent de- 
votion to Daphnis had been once merely 


husband who had come home 


an annoyance, assumed, all at once, im- 
portance. A chum of Daphnis’s younger 
brother, his worship of her had begun 
before he was endowed with long trou- 
sers. Later on curiosity got the better 
of good form. 


“Let me see— Joev must be almost 


grown up now.” 

“Tle is twenty, Lawrence’s age... . 
I think the peonies will bloom to-morrow.” 

“What’s Joey doing with himself 
now ‘i 

“They’ve sent him back to college.” 
This time there was no divergent topic. 
Daphnis had observed that the peonies 
had no encore, and she was not unintel- 


ligent. 
“Likes it?” 
“No. Hates it. Really, Reverdy, 


you've barely time to change. The only 
thing he’s staying for, he says, is foot- 
ball. He thinks if he goes in for general 
practice now he may have a chance to 
get on next fall. Says the Crimson has 
got hold of a giant who looks like a Hun. 
If he can get him down it ‘ll be almost 
like punching Heinie they didn’t let him 
have a chance at.” 

She laughed. Reverdy didn’t. Her 
manner struck him as being unnaturally 
vivacious. This revival—initiated by his 


wife—of a foolish pursuit of her by a 


young cub, whose people were too rich 
for him to have any sense, was far from 
what he would have expected of her., 
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When he stood in the hall ready to 
leave, the next morning, Daphnis said, 
very casually: 

“This is the night you always stay in 
town, isn’t it?” 

He looked at her suspiciously. “‘ Yes. 
Anything you’d like sent out?” 

“Oh no. Good-by, dear.” 

As he went out of the door it struck 
him that the house seemed to be in an 
unusual stir for that hour in the morning. 

At twenty-five minutes past seven 
that evening Reverdy Duane might have 
been seen approaching the white-pillared 
entrance of Greenmeadows. Before he 
reached it a car deposited a lady at the 
door whose outlines looked familiar. She 
disappeared inside the house before the 
master of it could insert his latch-key. 
There was a medley of voices from the 
Rev- 
erdy did not delay his appearance be- 
yond the time necessary for a lightning 
change. There were at least ten people 
in the room, of whom Joey was one, and 
he could hear the door opening to admit 
a newcomer. The ladies, all hospitable 
neighbors who had entertained them, 
and Mrs. Henshaw, were more definitely 
en toilette than they would have been 
had they just happened to call. It was— 
it indubitably was—a dinner-party. In 
his house! With people that he knew! 
And his wife was giving it—without hav- 
ing consulted him! Without having in- 
vited him! 

It was an overwhelming and disas- 
trous moment. But the very magnitude 
of the crisis steadied him. It may 
have been the superior condition of his 
conscience that enabled Reverdy to re- 
cover first from their joint surprise. 
Daphnis, for the moment, was wordless. 

“You see,” he said, with a fair imita- 
tion of gaiety, “I did make it, after all.” 

“How fortunate,” Daphnis was able 
to counter. He knew that she was ex- 
plaining to her Puritan conscience: 
“That is not a falsehood. Any action is 
always fortunate—for some one. I did 
not say, ‘for me.’” 

The movement toward the dining- 


living-room—men’s voices, too. 




















FOOD FOR THE 


room had already begun. There was lit- 
tle time for general greetings. He fell in 
beside Mrs. Henshaw. She seemed to 
expect it. 
* Where 
Daphnis?” 
his wife could 


gold lady said, 


are you going to put me, 
And 


white-and- 


he demanded. before 
the 
with her colorful drawl: 
“Next to me, please, Mrs. Duane.” 
“Are you sure you won't mind being 
little There 
solicitude in the hostess’s voice. 
The clock during that dinner prob- 
ably proceeded at much the usual pace. 


answer, 


; 039 
ever so crowded ” was 


At all events, course succeeded to course 
according to the order decreed in Upper 
Medwood at that period. Hen- 
shaw, with a subjected Joey Cromwell 
on one side and Reverdy Duane elbow- 


‘ 
Mrs. 


ing Mr. Draper on the other—an allow- 


ance of one man more than usual—was 
soon so replete that she hardly troubled 
herself to speak at all. 

Poor Joey’s state was rather pitiable. 
He watched for some sign of kindness 
with the dumb hopefulness of a large and 
well-trained Great Dane. Every one ob- 
served it. Daphnis he had forgotten. 
Yet Mrs. Reverdy Duane, Jr., 
red spot in either cheek, was keeping 
the tide of talk uninterruptedly flowing 
at this first official dinner-party. 

“She must notice Joey,” thought her 
husband. ‘Mrs. Henshaw doesn’t seem 
to mind him... . Really extraordi- 
narily beautiful, that woman is, and 


bel 


with a 


magnetic. 

The dinner was nearly over when there 
came one of those blank spots in the 
general talk that are the terror of the 
This one allowed opportunity 
for Joey’s not-weak voice to break boldly 
He was leaning forward, all 


hostess. 


on the ears. 
observed, until his face was almost di- 
rectly in front of Mrs. Henshaw. 

*“See here, Mrs. Henshaw, there’s one 
thing I want you to do for me most 
awfully.” 

Several 
cleared their 
plunging in. 
manage it. 


well - intentioned 
throats preparatory to 
But nobody could quite 


pers¢ ms 
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said Reverdy to him- 
self with But not 
audible word could he utter. Every one 
was agitated but the two central figures. 
Joey was oblivious and Mrs. Henshaw, 


“Young ass!” 


vindictiveness. one 


smiling creamily, made no effort to stop 
the boy. There was something lethargic 
in her satisfaction. 

*Beeause there’s just one thing that 
You see, I knew you 
Buck has your 
pictures all over the place and 
slated to be captain and ‘Il have lots of 
pull with the coach. And if you’d just 
sav something to him so he'll notice me, 
I know I can do the rest. There just 
ain't anything T wouldn’t do to get on 
the eleven. Think of having to stay on 
at the blamed old college if I can’t 
when, if the rotten armistice hadn't been 
And 


' 


I’m crazy about. 
as soon as I saw you. 
he’s 


signed, I'd have been sent over. 
Buck ‘Il make a corking captain. 
the beef that boy carries! Vl bet he 


( ee 


weighs in at one hundred and ninety-five 
when the and that at 
twenty-one! And it’s not only beef, but 
Another thing, he ean 
away more chow than any one I ever 


season opens, 


science. stow 


knew. Vd be twenty-five pounds to the 
good myself if I could only get milk 
down. And we need weight so; the 


Crimson ‘Il average ten pounds more 
than we shall. But if they'd take me on 
we'd have an eleven that ‘d do for the 
Crimson—and that Heinie they’ve got. 
Now you'll just speak to Buck about me, 
won't you? It’s a lot of cheek, I know. 
But as soon as I realized that you were 
old Buck Henshaw’s mother I 
“Here’s my one great big chance!” 
After all, it was Daphnis who first 
found her voice and started talk on the 
rattling pace it pursued until Mrs. Hen- 
shaw—Mr. Henshaw having urged some 


said, 


withdrew. 
unbelievable what an 


work at home 

It is almost 
enormous success that dinner-party was 
after the departure of the Henshaws. 
Coffee was served on the west piazza. 
Reverdy and Daphnis sat side by side. 
With the echo of poor Joey’s speech still 
in the air, she had looked up and caught 
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the laughing devil in her husband’s eyes. 
After that she had no need of further 
explanation. 

Not so Reverdy. Several unsolved 
problems urged him. At last he spoke— 
with some diffidence, softly in his wife’s 
ear: 

“But I don’t understand about this 
dinner—why you didn’t—” 

“Oh, please don’t ask me, Reverdy.” 

“Of course it’s all right. Whatever 
you do is right. . . . Did you ever see 
such a moon!” 

They were both silent for a moment. 
Then Reverdy spoke again: 

“But I don’t understand why, as 
Mrs. Henshaw is—well—you know— 
You women all seemed to like her so 
much—entertained her somuch. With 
you it was different, of course. You had 
noreason. But with the others— Well, 
they must be pretty broad - minded, 
generous women, I think. Don’t 
you?” 

Daphnis turned her head and regarded 
her husband long and curiously. She was 
at a complete loss how to answer him. 
Then she remembered that it was often 
well to teach by parables. So she said— 
in a carefully guarded tone: 

“Did you ever hear of the Minotaur 

“Sure. Heard a lecture about it once. 
Prehistoric monster with—” 

“Oh no. In Greek mythology. In a 
labyrinth. And every nine months the 
Athenians had to send a shipload of 
youth things to Crete to It. It liked 
them young—” 

“What for?” 

Again that long, wondering look. Was 
the husband she had married, after all, 
obtuse? “Why, to be devoured.” 

He looked blank. 

“Because the Minotaur was always 
hungry and they were afraid—” 

“T don’t get you, Daphnis. Not at all 
... And why did you say you knew 
Cartwright wouldn’t be at his wife’s 
party?” 

“You don’t suppose the women of 


999 
. 


Athens sent their husbands to the Mino- 
taur, do you?” 

“The Minotaur again! What’s old 
bunk like mythology got to do with us? 
Sometimes I think I don’t understand 
women—even you.” 

Daphnis slid her hand into his—it was 
being done that evening. 

**You’re so much nicer that you don’t 
—and dearer. You'd just be Theseus 
and go fight the Minotaur and nickname 
It Minnie. You don’t know about being 
afraid, and paying tribute... . But, 
oh, don’t let’s bother. And do let’s buy 
Greenmeadows.” 

For a moment Reverdy thought he 
was going to pursue that subject further. 
It was just the other day that Daphnis 
had seemed opposed to buying Green- 
But the perfection of the 
night and of a silvered Daphnis who was 
yet so warmly human made him for- 
get. There was a strange peace abroad. 
And wife sat by husband and _ hus- 
band murmured gentle things into his 
wife’s ear as he leaned forward to stub 
his cigar. Now that Joey had gone 
to bed because of training, there was 
nobody but wives and husbands, and 
they stayed longer after dinner than any- 


meadows. 


body had ever been known to do in! 


Upper Medwood. It might have been 
because every woman there was so 
strangely lighthearted. They were like 
girls—like the poetic girls of long ago 
that all the mature matrons of them used 
to be. The pall that had hung over them 
for six months was gone. They were 
spellbound in renewed happiness. The 
Eden first glimpsed cannot compare in 
poignant beauty with Eden when the 
serpent has just been removed. 

Reverdy heard the murmur of his 
wife’s voice. He bent his head reverently 
to catch her accents. The moonlight 
made her perfectness almost too much 
to be borne by one merely human. 

“IT hope”—Daphnis hissed into his 
ear with a_ soft vindictiveness—for 
once—the Minotaur was fed—enough.” 


























THIS SIMIAN WORLD 


BY 


N order that any species of animals 

may come to rule any planet, two 
qualities at the very least would seem 
necessary: some form of desire to urge 
them on and on, and also adaptability 
of a thousand kinds to their environ- 
ment. 

So far as adaptability is concerned, 
we humans are experts. We talk of our 
“mastery” of nature, which sounds very 
grand; but the fact is we respectfully 
adapt ourselves first to her ways. “We 
attain no power over nature till we learn 
natural laws, and our lordship depends 
on the adroitness with which we learn 
and conform.” 

Adroitness, merely an 
ability to win; back of it there must be 
some spur to make us use our adroitness. 
Why don’t we all die or give up when 
we're sick of the world? Because the 
love of life takes the form, in most ener- 
gized beings, of some longing that pushes 
them forward, in defeat and in dark- 
ness. All creatures, of course, wish to 
live and perpetuate their species; but 
those two wishes in themselves evidently 
do not carry any race far. In addition 
to these, a race to be great needs some 
hunger, some itch, to spur it up the 
hard path we have lately learned to call 
evolution. The love of toil in the ants, 
and of craft in cats, are examples (imag- 
inary or not). What other such lust 
could exert great driving force? 

With us is it curiosity, endless interest 
in one’s environment? 

Many animals have some curiosity, 
but “some” is not enough; and in very 
few is it really a master passion. By a 
master passion I mean a passion that is 
your master—some appetite which ha- 
bitually, day in, day out, makes its sub- 


however, is 


CLARENCE 


DAY, JR. 


jects forget fatigue or danger, and sacri- 
fice their ease to its gratification. That 
is the kind of hold that curiosity has on 
the monkeys. 


Imagine a prehistoric prophet observ- 
ing those beings, and forecasting what 
kind of civilizations their descendants 
would build. Any one could have fore- 
seen certain parts of the simians’ history 
—could have guessed that their curiosity 
would unlock for them, one by one, 
nature’s doors, and idly— bestow on 
them stray bits of valuable knowledge; 
could have pictured them spreading in- 
quiringly all over the globe, stumblhing on 
their inventions—and idly passing on 
and forgetting them. 

To have to learn the same thing over 
and over again wastes the time of a 
But with simians this is continu- 
ally necessary, because of their disorder. 
“Disorder,” a prophet have 
sighed—* that is one of their handicaps; 
one that they will never get rid of, what- 
ever it costs. Having so much curiosity 
makes a race scatterbrained. 

“Yes,” he would have dismally con- 
tinued, “it will be a queer mixture; 
these simians will attain to vast stores of 
knowledge, in time, that is plain, but, af- 
ter spending centuries groping to dis- 
cover some art, in after-centuries they 
will now and then find it’s forgotten. 
How incredible it would seem on other 
planets to hear of lost arts. 

“There is a strong streak of triviality 
in them, which you don’t see in cats. 
They won’t have fine enough characters 
to concentrate on the things of most 
weight. They will talk and think far 
more of trifles than of what is important. 
Even when they are reasonably civilized 


race. 


would 
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this will be so. Great discoveries some- 
times will fail to be heard of, because too 


ich els and many will thus disap- 


pear, and these men will not know it. 
if they rescue one such as Mendel’s from 
\p it will be an exception.” 

Let me inte 


a word for myself and my ancestors. It 


the dust-he 
rrupt this lament to say 
is easy to blame us as undiscriminating, 
it least full of zest. And it’s 


well to be interested, eagerly and in- 


but we are 


tensely, in so many things, because there 
is often no knowing which may turn out 
important, We 
interested on purpose, hoping to profit 


And, 


us not to be too 


don't VO around being 


by it, but a profit may come. any- 
way, It is generous of 
self-absorbed. Other creatures go to the 


other extreme to an amazing extent. 


They are ridiculously oblivious to what 


is going on. The smallest ant in the gar- 


den will ignore the largest woman who 


Visits it. She is a huge and Most danger- 
ous super-mammoth in relation to him, 
earth; but he 


ha sno time to be bothered, investigating 


and her tread shakes the 


such like phenomena. He won't even get 
out of her way. le has his work to do, 
hang it! 

Birds and squirrels have less of this 
They 


if you move around, 


glorious independence of spirit. 
wat h vou ¢ losely 
bul not if you keep still. In othe r words, 
they pay no more attention than they 
can h ‘Ip, even to mammoths. 

We, of course, 
We could spend our lives look- 
Consider our museums, for in- 

they are a our breed. 
It makes us smile to see birds, like the 


observe everything, or 
tr to. 
Ing on. 
stance; sign of 
magpie, with a mania for this collecting; 
but only monkeyish beings could rever- 
ence museums as we do, and pile such 
heterogeneous trifles and quantities in 
them. Old furniture, egg-shells, watches, 
bits of And next 
“menagerie.” Though our victory over 


stone. door—a 
all other animals is now eons old, we 
still bring home captives and exhibit 
And whena 
or is crowded (by us) 


them caged in our cities. 
species dies out 


off the planet we even collect the bones 
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of the vanquished and show them like 
trophies. 
‘To go back to our prophet. Curiosity 
is a valuable trait (1 can imagine him 
It will make the simians learn 
things. But the curiosity of a 
simian is as excessive as the toil of an 
Each simian will wish to know 
more than his head can hold, not to 
speak of what it could .ever deal with: 
and those whose minds are active will 
wish going. It 
would stretch a god’s skull to accom- 
plish such an ambition, yet simians 
won't like to think it’s beyond their 
Even small tradesmen and 
clerks, nomatter how thrifty, will beeager 
to buy costly encyclopedias, or books 
of all knowledge. Almost every simian 
family, even the dullest, will think it is 
due to itself to keep all knowledge handy. 
Their idea of a liberal education will 
therefore be pretty hodge-podge. If it 
is heterogeneous enough they will be 
sure it is “liberal.” He who narrows 
his field of study will be viewed with dis- 
trust. Critics will simply say, “It is 
narrow ’’—and feel they have pelted him 
with an unbearable epithet. If more 
than one man in a hundred should thus 
dare to concentrate, the ruinous effects 
of being a mere “specialist” 
sadly discussed. It may make a man 
exceptionally useful, they will have to 
admit; but, still, they will feel badly 
and fear that civilization will suffer. 
One of their curious educational ideas 


saving 
many 


ant. 


to know everything 


powers. 


will be 


—but a natural one—will be shown in 
the efforts they will make to learn more 
than one “language.” They will set 
their young to spending a decade or 
more of their lives in studying duplicate 
whole chatter. 
Those who thus learn several different 
ways to say the same things will com- 
mand much respect, and those who 
learn many will be looked on with awe— 
by true simians. And persons without 
this accomplishment will be looked down! 
on a little and will actually feel quite’ 
apologetic about it themselves. 


systems systems—of 
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Consider how enormously complicated 

complete language must be, with its 
long and arbitrary vocabulary, its intri- 
cate system of sounds, the many forms 
that single words may take, especially if 
they are verbs, the rules of grammar, the 
structure, the idioms, slang, 
Heavens! what a genius 


sentence 
and inflections. 
for tongues these simians have! (You 
remember what Kipling says in the 
Jungle Books, about how disgusted the 
quiet animals were with the Bandarlog, 
because they were eternally chattering, 
would never keep still. Well, this is the 
good side of it.) Where another race, 
after the frightful discord 
pains, might have slowly constructed one 


most and 
language before this earth grew cold, 
this race will create literally hundreds, 
each complete in itself, and many of 
them with quaint little systems of writ- 
ing attached. And tlie 
linguistic gift are so humble about it, 
they will marvel at bees, for their hives, 
and at beavers’ mere dams. 

To return, however, to their fear of 


owners of this 


being too narrow; in going to the other 
extreme they incredible 
lengths. Every civilized simian, every 
day of his life, in addition to all the older 
facts he has picked up, will wish to know 
all the of all the world. If he 
felt any true concern to know it, this 
would be rather fine of him—it would 
imply such a close solidarity on the part 


will run to 


“news” 


(Such a close solidarity 
would seem crushing, to others; but 
that is another matter.) It won't be 
true concern, however; it will be merely 
his blind, inherited instinct. He'll forget 
what he’s read, the very next hour, or 
moment. Yet there he will faithfully sit, 
the ridiculous creature, reading of bombs 
in Spain or floods in Tibet, and espe- 
cially insisting on all the news he can get 
of the kind his race loved when they 
hung by their tails in the forest, news 
that will stir his most primitive simian 
love-affairs, 


of his genus. 


feelings—wars, accidents, 
and family quarrels. 

To feed himself with this largely pur- 
poseless provender he will pay thousands 
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of simians to be reporters of such events 
day and night, and they will report them 
on such a voluminous scale as to smother 
or obscure more significant 
gether. Great printed sheets will be read 
by every one every day; and even the 
laziest of this lazy race will not think it 
labor to perform this toil. They won't 
like to eat in the morning without their 
“papers,” such slaves they will be to this 
weird greed for knowing. They won't 
even think it is weird, it is so in their 
blood. 

Their swollen desire for investigating 
everything about them, including espe- 
cially other people's affairs, will be 
quenchless. Few will feel that they really 
are “fully informed,” and all will spend 
much of their days in this way—and 
their lives, 

**Books,”’ too, will be used to slake 
this unappeasable thirst. They will 
actually hold books in deep reverence. 
Books! Bottled chatter! Things that 
some other simian has formerly said. 
They will dress them in costly bindings, 
keep them under glass, and take an 
affecting pride in the number they read. 
Libraries books—will 
dot their world. The destruction of one 
will be a crime civilization. 
(Meaning, again, a simian civilization.) 
Well, it is an offense, to be sure—a bar- 
baric offense. But so is defacing forever 
a beautiful landscape; and they won’t 
even notice that sometimes; they won't 
shudder, anyway, the way they instine- 
tively do at the loss of a “library.” 

All this is inevitable and natural, and 
they cannot help it. There are even ways 
one can justify excesses like this. If 
their hunger for books ever seems in- 
discriminate to them when they them- 
selves stop to examine it, they will have 
their excuses. They will argue that some 
bits of knowledge they once had thought 
futile had later on come in most handy, 
in unthought-of ways. True enough! 
For their scientists. But not for their 
average men; they will simply be like 
obstinate housekeepers who clog up 
their homes, preserving odd boxes and 


news alto- 


storehouses of 


against 
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wrappings, and stray lengths of string, 
to exult if but one is of some trifling use 
It will be in this spirit that 
simians will cherish their books, and pile 


ere they die. 


them up everywhere into great indis- 


criminaie mounds; and these mounds 
will seem signs of culture and sagacity to 
them. 

Those facts will feel 


wise! They will despise those who don’t. 


who know many 
They will even believe, many of them, 
Unfortunate 
dupes of this saying will keep on read- 


that knowledge is power. 


ing, ambitiously, till they have stunned 
their native initiative and 
thoughts and will 


dazedly what in the world is the mat- 


made their 
weak, then wonder 
ter, and why the great power they were 
EX PCE ting to gain fails to appear, Again, 
if they ever forget whai they read, 
they ll be worried. Those who can forget 
—those who can luckily rid their poor 
the 
month, day, and year that their children 


crowded minds of such facts as 


were born, or the numbers on houses, or 
the “names” (the mere meaningless 


labels) of the people they meet—will be 


urged to go live in sanilarlums or see 

memory doctors! 
By nature their 

knowing 


thinking. 


rather for 
understanding or 

of them will Jearn to 
think, doubtless, and even to 


itch is 
than for 
some 
concen- 
trate, but their eagerness to acquire 
those accomplishments will not be 
insi whose 


strong or Imsistent. Creatures 


curiosity will enjoy the 


accumulating of facts far more than the 


mainspring is 


pausing at times to reflect on those facts. 
If they do not reflect on them, of course, 
thev'll be slow to find out about the ideas 
and relationships lying behind them; 
be curious about those 


and they will 


ideas, so you would think they would 
reflect. But deep thinking is painful. It 
means they must channel the spreading 
rivers of their attention. That cannot be 
done without discipline and drills for 
the mind, and they will abhor doing 
that; 
they are left free to run off at tangents. 
Compare them in this with 


their minds will work better when 


other 
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species. Each has its own kind of 
strength. ‘To be compelled to be as 
quick-minded as the simians would be 
torture to Cows could dwell on 
one idea, week by week, without trying 
at all; but they would all have brain- 
fever in. an hour at a simian tea. A super- 
COW people would revel in long, thought- 
ful books on abstruse philosophical sub- 


COWS. 


jects, and would sit up late reading them. 
Most of the ambitious simians who try 
it—out of pride, go to sleep. The typ 
ical simian brain is supremely distracta- 
ble, and it’s really too jumpy by nature 
to endure much reflection. 

Therefore, many more of them will be 
well-informed rather than sagacious 

This will result in their knowing most 


things far too soon, at too early a stage 
of civilization to use them aright. They 
will learn to make valuable explosives at 
a stage in their growth when they will 
use them not only in industries, but for 
killing They will devise 
ways to mine coal efficiently, in enor- 
mous amounts, at a stage when they 


brave men. 


won t know enough to conserve it, and 
will waste their few stores. They will 
use up a lot of it in a simian habit called 
“travel.” This will consist in queer lit- 
tle hurried runs over the globe, to see 
ten thousand things in the hope of thus 
filling their minds. (Even in a wild state 
the monkey is restless and does not live 
in lairs.) 

Their minds will be full enough. Their 
intelligence will be active and keen. It 
will have a constant tendency, however, 
to outstrip their wisdom. Their intelli- 
gence will hurry them into building 
great industrial systems before they have 
the sagacity and judgment to run them 
aright. They will build greater political 
empires than they know how to guide. 
They will quarrel endlessly about which 
is the best scheme of government with- 
out stopping to realize that learning 
first. (The average 
simian will imagine he knows without 
learning. ) 

The natural result will be industrial 
and political wars. In a world of un- 


to govern comes 
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manageable structures such smashes 


must come. 


Inventions will come so easily to 
them (in comparison with all other 
creatures), and they will take such child- 
ish pleasure in monkeying around, mak- 
ing Inventions, that their many devices 
will be more of a care than a comfort. 
In their homes a large part of their time 
will have to be spent keeping their 
numerous ingenuities in good working- 
order—their elaborate bell-ringing ar- 
rangements, their locks and their clocks. 
In the field of science, to be sure, this 
fertility in invention will lead to a long 
list of important and beautiful discov- 
eries telescopes and the caleulus, radio- 
graphs and the spectrum. Discoveries 
great enough, almost, to make angels of 
them. But here again their simian-ness 
will cheat them of half of their dues, for 
they will neglect great discoveries of the 
truest importance, and honor extrava- 
gantly those of less value and splendor 
if only they cater especially to simian 
traits. 

To consider examples: A discovery 
that helps them to talk, just to talk, 
more and more, will be hailed by these 
beings as one of the highest of triumphs. 
Talking to each other over wires will 
come in this class. The lightning, 
when harnessed and tamed, will be 
made to trot round, conveying the 
most trivial cacklings all day and all 
night. 

Huge seas of talk in all forms, such as 
print, speech, and writing, will roll un- 
ceasingly over their “civilized” realms, 
involving an unbelievable waste of labor 
and time, and sapping the intelligence 
talk is supposed to upbuild. Ina simian 
civilization great halls will be erected for 
“lectures,” and great throngs will actu- 
ally pay to go in these at night to hear 
some self-satisfied talk-maker chatter for 
hours. Almost any subject will do for a 
lecture or talk; vet very few subjects will 
be counted important enough for the 
average man to do any thinking on them, 
off by himself. 

Vou. CXL.—No. 838.—64 


Are we or are we not simians? [tis no 
use for any man to plan or adopt a sys- 
tem of ethics until he has decided first 
of all where he stands on that question. 
It is the same in economics, art, educa- 
tion, philosophy, what not. In every 
field of thought two great schools ap- 
pear that are divided on this: Must we 
forever be, at heart, high-grade simians? 
Or are we at heart something else? 

“Our problem is not to discover what 
we ought to do if we were different, but 
what we ought to do, being what we are. 
There is no end to the beings we can 
imagine different from ourselves; but 
they do not exist, and we cannot be 
sure they would be better than we if 
they did. For, when we imagine them, 
we must imagine an entire environment; 
we must imagine them as part of a whole 
reality that does not now exist. And 
that reality, since it is a figment of our 
minds, would probably be inferior to the 
reality that is. For there is this to be 
said in favor of reality—that we have 
nothing to compare it with. Our fan- 
tasies are always incomplete, because 
they are fantasies. And reality is com- 
plete. We cannot compare their incom- 
pleteness with its completeness.” 

Too many moralists begin with a dis- 
like of realitv—a dislike of men as they 
are. They are free to dislike them—but 
not at the same time to be moralists. 
Their feeling leads them to ignore the 
obligation which should rest on all teach- 
ers, “to discover the best that man can 
do, not to set impossibilities before him 
and tell him that if he does not perform 
them he is damned.” 

Man is moldable, very, and it is de- 
sirable that he should aspire. But he is 
apt to be hasty about accepting any and 
all general ideals without figuring out 
whether they are suitable for simian use. 

One result of his habit of swallowing 
whole most of the ideals that occur to 
him is that he has swallowed a number 
that strongly conflict. Any ideal what- 

1From an anonymous article entitled “ Tolstoy 


and Russia,” in 7’he London Times, September 
26, 1918 
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ever strains our digestions if it is hard to 


assimilate; but when two at once act on 


us in different ways, it is unbearable. 
In such a case, the poets will preter the 
that’s the hard-headed 


Instin tively choose the one adapted to 


ideal idealest; 


SIMMaALs. 
\s al 


needs to dee ide where he 


practical matter, every man 
stands on this 
before he 


question, attempts to make 


decisions that ire really subsidiary. 
For ¢ cample, take our methods of edu- 
cation. We have, 
One de pends Upon discipline, 
The 
oI Ze or allow 
keeps little chil- 
dren at work for long pertods at dull and 
Without 
that 


other 


in the main, two great 
svstems. 
the other on exciting the interest. 
teacher who does not rece 
for our simian nature 
such disci- 


SONIC 


dry tasks 
pline, he fears his hovs will lack 


The 


they will learn more when their interest 


strength. vstem believes 


is z:roused: and when their minds, which 


are mobile by nature, are allowed to 
kee p> TELE ing 
Or in 


for simian seems to he based Oona parhia- 


politics: the best government 
ment—a talk-room, where endless vague 
thoughts can be warmly expressed. This 
child of those 


rave pleasure to apes. It iS 


is the natural primeval 
sessions that 
neither an ideal nor a rational arrange- 
ment, of course. Small executive com- 
mittees would be better. But not if we 
are simians 


Or in Why do 


workers produce more ineight-hoursa day 


industry: factory- 


thaninten? It is absurd Super-sheep 


could not doit. But that is the way men 
are made To preach to such beings 
about the dignity of labor is futile. The 
dignity of labor is not a simian concep- 
tion at all, 
to work steadily; they call it grind and 
They 


pity the poor, who are condemned to 


True simians hate to have 


confinement, are always ready to 
this fate, and to congratulate those who 


escape it, or who can do something else. 


When thes see sore pt rlormer in spane- 
gles risk his life at a circus, swinging 


high up in the air, 
told he must do it 


around on trapezes, 


and when they are 
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daily, do they pity him? No! Super- 
elephants would Say, and quite properly ‘ 
“What a horrible life!” But it seems 
rather stimulating to simians. Boys 
the Qn the other hand, 
whenever we are told about factory life, 
we instinctively shudder to think of en- 
We see some old 
workman filling cans with a whirring 


envy fellow 


during such evils. 
machine, and we hear the humanitarians 
indignant and vrieving, that 
stand in that nice, 
warm, dry room every day, safe from 


telling us, 
he actually must 
storms and wild beasts, and with nothing 
to do but fill cans; and at 
groan: “How deadly! What 


nous toil! Shorten his hours!” 


once Wwe 
monoto- 
His work 
would seem blissful to super-spiders 
vet we think it’s intolerable. ** Grind and 
confinement?” That's the strong mon- 
kev blood in our veins. 

Our monkey blood is also apparent in 
our judgments of crime. If a crime is 
committed on impulse, we partly forgive 


it. Why? 


a weakness for vielding to impulses, we 


Because, being simians, with 


like to excuse ourselves by feeling not 
accountable for them, Elephants would 
have probably taken an opposite stand. 
They aren't creatures of impulse, and 
would be shocked at crimes due to such 
causes: their fault is the opposite one of 
pondering too long over injuries, and 
becoming vindictive in the end, out of 
all due proportion. If a young super- 
murder 
impulse, they would consider him a dan- 
gerous character and string him right up. 
But if he could prove that he had long 
thought of doing it, they would tend to 
forgivehim. * Poorfellow! Hebrooded.”’ 
“That’s upsetting to 


elephant were to another on 


they would say. 
any one.” 


Whatever we are, it is important that 
we should all do our best. This is evi- 
dently a world where the ruling race 
must be on its mettle. Our hold on the 
planet is not absolute. Our descendants 
may 

Germs may do them out of it. A 


chestnut fungus springs up, defies us, 


lose it. 
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and kills all our chestnu s The boll- tors, past tall, spacious buildings. What 
weevil very nearly baffles us. The fly gifted, energetic achievers they suddenly 
seems unconquerable. Only a strong seemed! 
civilization, when such foes are about, I thought of a photograph I had once 


can preserve us. And our present efforts 


to cope with such beings are fumbling 
and slow 

We haven't the habit of candidly fac 
We don't pay 
a respectful attention to our biological 


We blandls and blindly assume 
“intended” to rule, and 


ing our precarious status. 


histors 
that we 
that 
considered by nature. But the facts are, 


ence 
no other outcome could even be 
of course, that this is a hard and pre- 
carious world, where every mistake and 
“Tt 
needs but little imagination to see how 
vreat are the probabilitic s that, after all, 


infirmity must be paid for in full 


man will prove but one more of Nature's 
failures, ignominiously to be swept from 
her work-table, to make way for another 


venture.” 


If mankind ever is swept aside as a 
brilliant and 
enterprising failure he at least will have 
I felt 


suddenness only 


failure, however, what a 


been! this with a kind of warm 
finished 
these dreamings and drove through the 
I had been shutting 
surroundings 


to-day, as | 


gates of the park. 
my modern out of my 
thoughts so completely, and living as it 
were in the wild world of ages ago, that 
when I let myself come back suddenly 
to the twentieth century, and stare at 
the park and the people, the change was 
tremendous. All around me the 
well-dressed descendants of primitive 
animals, whizzing about in bright mo- 


were 


There 


it was, the huge, finely made structure, 


seen, ol a ship being torpedoed. 


awash in the sea, with tiny black spots 
hanging on to its sides—crew and pas- 
sengers. The great ship, even while 
sinking, was so mighty, and those atoms 
so helpless. Yet, it was those tiny beings 
that had created that ship. They had 
planned it and built it and guided its 
bulk through the waves. They had also 
invented a torpedo that could rend it 
asunder. 

They tell me that our race may be an 
accident in a meaningless universe, liv- 
ing its brief life this 
dark, cooling star; but even so—and all 
What marvelous creatures we 
are! What fairy-story, what tale from 
the Arabian 
hundredth 


uncared-for, on 
the more 


Nights of the jinns, is a 

wonderful as this 
true fairy-story of simians? And it is so 
than the 
A universe capable of 


part as 


much more heartening, too, 
tales we invent. 
giving birth to any such accidents is 
blind or not—a good world to live in, 
even if not the best. 

We have won our way up against 
odds. We have made this our planet. 
It stirs me to feel myself part of our 
racial adventure. 

It is an adventure that may never be 
noticed by gods, it may lead to no eter- 
nal reward, but it is a reward in itself, 
God or no god, we belong to a race that 
has made a long march, and that in the 


future may travel on greater roads still. 
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BY SYDNEY 


| I was Tuesday, vet the next day was 
Phursday Where Wednesday went 
I have never been able to find out. We 
had arrived at the 


where one day always swallows up the 


point in the Pacific 


other 


and leaves none The Muropean 
world, measurmg the earth from its own 
vantave-point, had allotted no day for 


the mid-Pacifie, so that instead of arriv- 


ny Suva, Fiji, in proper sequence of 
{inne vere hoth Pa | das lat and if day 
ahead of time or that matter, the 


Whole trip Was a puzzle, sO rapidly and 
quietly had passed the seven days from 
Honolulu 


l he few 
ol thre 


davs in the neighborhood 
equator had steeped us all in 
droopin We seemed over- 
weighted witl had the 
steward bring a mattress out on deck; a 
heavy wind turned the night suddenly so 
cold that 1 blanket. 
Phe hi and the 


flappin like a 


he bleme ~ 


nothingness. I 


had to send for a 


wling round the mast 
of the 


tragedy without 


Canvas sounded 


human personality 
The night was pite h black and the black- 
ness was intensified by the intermittent 
livhtning, but 


nd the ship moved on. steadily, 


streaks of there Was ho 


rain 


scorntully indifferent, fearless, and emo- 


tionless 
ha 


r, full of emotion and expecta 


tion, TE packed my trunk next day, deter- 
mined to break my Journey to Australia. 
The passengers wondered how one with 
no special purpose-—that is, without a 


vet off at Fiji Had they not 


read in their school geographies of jun- 


job —could 


gles ana savages all mixed and wild, 


with mocking natives grinning at vou 


from behind bamboo-trees, living expec- 


unbe- 


dinner? SO 


tations of a pure, 


lievable did 


t seem to the passengers 
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PISTAN 


SAVAGE 


GREENBIE 


they who always pass without pausing — 
that 
should leave the world behind him on 


one as sane as I appeared to be 
such an uncertain venture, that when | 
returned to the ship for dinner that 
they with, “Oh, 
you've changed your mind about. it, 
When I assured them I had 
not they warned me about dengue fever, 
they extolled the virtues of the Fijian 


evening vreeted me 


have you?” 


maidens, and exaggerated the vices of 


the Fijian men. The word “cannibals” 
howled round my head as the impersonal 
wind had howled round the masts the 
night before. IT almost began to pity my- 
self for having announced my intentions 
hasty survey of the 


hefe re taking a 


island. But, having committed myself, 


there was no turning back—and, what 
was more, I didn’t want to turn back. 
That afternoon we had sighted land 
Alofa 
Islands, pale blue, smooth-edged, were a 
A peculiar feeling 
without 


for the first time in seven days 


living lie to reality. 
passing 


It is the longing 


comes over one in 
touching terra firma. 
for the sun after days and days of gray 
days, the longing for the rain in the 
desert. It is the longing for the return 
to the actualities of life after days on the 
unvariable sea. As we neared the islands 
of Fiji, the terrestrial details stirred in 
me all the primitive instinets which have 
been suppressed in man for thousands 
In spite of all 


our horror of the primitive, I felt astrange 


upon thousands of years. 


sense of home-coming. 

When I got the first real whiff of trop- 
ical sweetness, mixed though it was with 
copra and mold, all other considerations 
of life vanished. From their cool heights 
the hills looked down in pity upon the 
as it lay prostrate 


little village of Suva 
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beneath the sun. If there was any move- 
ment to be seen, it was upon the lapping 
the The 
boats swarmed with myriads of black- 
bodied, broad-nosed natives, in the in- 
different pursuit of life and happiness. 
A dozen mummy apples—better than 
tied together by a string 


waters of harbor. numerous 


bread to them 
suffice to make any 
primitive heart 
vlad. Primitive 
these people are; 
their instinets, 
never led astray by 
such frills and trap 
pings as jig us into 
life, the 
less the 


extreme. The whole 


are none 


human in 


of Suva had turned 
out to greet us. 

It has 
strenuousafternoon 


been a 
for me. Seeing to 


one’s. trunk is too 


mundane a matter 
for the traveler in 
the tropics. I was 
troubled as to its 
disposition. {t 
weighed hun- 
dred and thirty- 
had heard of the na- 
tives being lazy, and gasped when a giant 


A FIJI ISLANDER 
one 


five pounds, l 


Fijian raised it to his shoulder and car- 
ried it to the block 
away, and then, after “examination,” 
two blocks farther to the hotel. Further 
to disprove any preconceived notions I 


customs shed a 


might have, three Fijians staged an at- 
tempt to lead a donkey ashore which 
would the 
believer in the maxims of counting ten 
before getting angry and trying three 
Farther along 


have shamed most bigoted 


times before giving up. 
the pier walked a stalwart native carry- 
ing a cluster of about four or five mum- 
my apples, and a bank messenger with a 
bag of bullion could not have seemed 
more important. The Fijian is as indif- 
ferent to big as to little tasks. He is alone 
in this lackadaisical attitude toward life. 


SUBLIMATED SAVAGE 
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The indentured Indian, small and wirv, 
who seems too delicate for any taskandis 
stopped by none, acts as a reinforcement 
South labor market. Ile 


vlides along in purposeful indifference; 


in the pea 
but to the new arrival he is, as cabby, 
first and foremost the shuttle by which 
one is woven into the fabric of tropical 
life. He is the driver 
of the cab of Suva 
and dozes on his 
seat while the horse 
nods in the stupefy- 
ing afternoon sun. 

The sun is stupe- 
the 
son just landed finds 


fying, but per- 
himself sniffing and 
quickened to action 
by the sharp smells 
all about 
though the air were 


him, us 


pois yned by decay. 
The 


hills, rugged and 


shagev 


vreen 


wild in the extreme, 
show even at a dis- 
the 
between 


struggle 
life and 
death which mo- 


tance 


AUTHOR 


mentarily takes 

place. Luxuriant as 
onthe morning of creation, the vegetation 
seems to be rotting as after a period of 
death. In Suva everything smells damp 
You cannot get away from 
it. The stores you pass along the street, 


and moldy. 


the room you eat in, the bed you sleep 
More offen- 


sive still is that of copra (cocoanut-oil ). 


in all have the Sale dor. 


The swarms of Fijians who attacked the 
cargo smelled of it and glistened with it. 
The boats smell of it and the air is heavy 
with it. If this sickening atmosphere 
could be purified the impression of loveli- 
ness which is the essence of the South 


Seas would be unchallenged. 


I seldom dream, but at the moment of 
waking in strange surroundings after an 
unusual run of events my mind rehearses 
as in a dream the experiences gained 








When the knue- 


and he 


during Consciousness. 
kles of the Fijian has knuckles 


as Vou and | sounded Gorh TEN door il 


{ 
seven. to bring me my morning tea, I 


woke with a sense of heaviness, as 
though submerged in a world from which 
I could never again escape At seven- 
fifteen another Fijian came for nis laun- 


third 
I suppose T might as well get 


drv: at seven-thirty a came for 
iN shoes 
up and about, [ thought. It was not at 
all a bad thought, for, though [was out 
upon the street within twenty minutes, 
it might just as well have been noon. 
To keep an ordinary coat on an ordinary 


hack in Suva is like trying to live in a 


fireless cooker while angry. No one 
wears anything but white duck or 
pongee-silk suits, and these must be 


changed every other day. 


“Evervthing here is ‘walual” ex- 
plained the manager of The Piz Times 
to me. “No matter what vou want or 


whom vou want it from, “wait a bit’ 
will be the process.’ 

I wished him to give me some infor- 
the interior, but he 
tell me to 
Then a strange thing happened. He lett 
the 


street with me to show me a photogra- 


tmnation about Was 


himself ready to malua. 


his office, walked all way up the 


pher’s place where | would be able to vet 
what T wanted, and in addition threw in 
an hour of his time waiting with me. 


The 


authorities have been several vears try- 


There’s no use rushing anybody. 


ing to vet one of the off streets of Suva 
but 


the task, turned to every now and then 


paved It has been “worked on,” 
for half an hour, requires numerous rest 
periods. In Fiji movement is synony- 
Labor is 
The white man looks 
the Indian 


the Fijian works on 


mous with heartlessness. 
borne unevenly. 
on and commands; slinks 
about and slaves; 
occasion, but generally passes tasks by 
with sporty indifference. 

Yet there is no absence of movement. 
Beginning with the noise and confusion 
at the pier, there is a steady stream of 
individuals on whom shadows are lost, 


though they have nothing on but their 
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skins and their sulus. The wiry little 
Indian coolie may be seen at any time 
wending his way along Victoria Parade, 
bareheaded, a thin sulu of colored gauze 
All the business 
and the labor of the islands is passing 
hands. He is the tailor, the 
jeweler, the grocer and the gardener. 


wound about his loins. 
into his 


He works the plantations and the fac- 
tories and is gradually buying up the 
land. 

The Fijian idles, allows him to work, 
happy to be left alone, happy if he can 
add a shilling to his POSSESSIONS, an old 
vest, a torn pair of trousers of any 
stiff-hosomed 
Tall, 
coitfure 
the 
changes taking place about bim with a 


shape, an old coat, or a 
shirt sans coat or vest or trousers. 
mighty, and picturesque— his 
the pride of his life—he watches 
confidence well suited to his origin and 
his race. One such approached me. He 
was six feet three inches in height and 
He speke English 
as few foreign to the tongue can speak it. 


A coat, 


biped Was he. 


forty-five vears old. 


a lordly 
Cordial and inviting, he 


a watch, and a cane 


to guide me and protect: me 


was reads 
through Fijiland had I so chosen. 
Fancy is a much better guide, if one 
What is there in the 
tropics which stands out so boldly that 
The white man 
shuts the doer of his home in the face of 
the Not 
Whether under the torrid sun or within 
his thatehed-roof hut, the secrets of his 
hidden. In 


he has his retreats. 


is venturesome. 
it needs to be excluded 2 


world. so the dark-skinned. 


life are rarely and about 


Suva The row of 
shops which walls in the highway links 
without friction the various elements of 
In a dirty little shop I ran 
into an unusual medley of folk. A blind 
Indian woman in one corner; a Fijian 


human life. 


chatting with an Indian; a boy whistling 
*Chin-chin”’; 
and noise in a room dark and floorless, 
but with a little baleony like a studio 
the 
girls and boys fooling with one ancther. 
There in one small shack was the Fijian 
Adonis spending his spell in that under- 


a mixture of kava, beer, 


hedroom hung up among rafters; 
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eround world, vevetating in anticipa- 
tion of the future Fiji some day to spring 
into being. 

I stepped into an Indian’s shop next 
door. The propre tor bewatled the woes 
of India, told me the 
downfall. Crushed! Crushed by internal 
but the rebirth 
and even where the 


history of her 
weakness, longing for 
still 
Indian may have a chance to start anew 


fresh, here 


ona small seale. 
Next 


shop. 


to his may be a white man’s 
\ white man who now rules the 
world, vet who was driven by circum- 
stances away from his world to dominate 
here in his own small way. He also was 
crushed by life 


his hold here where life is eastest. In a 


and now tries to regain 
fruit-shop I became acquainted with the 


stout, gray-haired, dark-skinned man 


who owns it, and learned that he was 
born on the island of St. Helena. Nayso- 
leon was eager to escape, he told me, but 
could not; he was reminiscent and would 
gladly have gone back, but had not been 
able. 

{fn a candy-shop a little Irish girl of 
sixteen chatted with the little Scotch- 





TOGETHER 


TRAVELING UP THE REWA RIVER 


Old enough to be 
her father, he treated her as a possible 
bride. 
relating her family difficulties, the cost of 
Hidden 


away in her little brain was a flicker of 


man from Roratonga. 
She talked like an old) woman, 
rent and flour and potatoes. 
possible romance. Then she reverted to 
her mature childishness. She puts away 


a shilling a week into a little bank which 
opens automatically, “Only to vet pres- 


ents for the kiddies at Christmas.” She 
talked a blue streak. “Daddy earns 
three pounds a week, you know. We 


must pay fifteen shillin’s for rent, and 
then the greengrocer must be paid for 
some fruit be bought, and there’s little 
left to put by. So we have to remain in 
this “ole.” 

The Seotchman looks sad. Shame that 
little 


sweetness in the tropical heat! 


waste its 
But he 
himself is trving to emerge. He has been 
fired from his job at Roratonga. He has 


such a flower should 


some secret. grudge against his” boss 


which he intends to lay before the gov- 
ernor of Fiji. The Suva traveling sales- 
man urges me not to have anything to 


do with him—for some mysterious rea- 
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son But he was down and out and in- 
tere sted mie. We stopped for a rest Ol 


the dana veranda) of the sumptuous 
new hotel. He was timid about remain- 
ne, | led to talk 


there Was a woman in hits Case back there 


him on OF course 
in the ‘Tongan islands, it hative Wolhan, 
But he was one of those who, when thes 
drift 


iis do men 


to the islands without a job, rol 
the world. 


Nothing rots so rapidly as that which 


: ‘ 
howthere else Ith 


does 


not belong there—rots from too 
much life. 
Yet Fiji is one of the most healthful 
of the South Sea Islands. And the 
Fijians are, notwithstanding the fact 


that they take less to the sentimental in 
our civilization, a fine race, in mentality 
and in Their 
nature is a surprising Inversion of the re- 
What one sees 
of them in Suva helps to fortify this con- 
clusion: 


character. softness of 


ports of former feroe ity : 


a visit farther inland leaves not 
Pretty as the harbor 
looks, it is as nothing « ompared with the 


hills of 


a shadow of doubt 
loveliness of rivers and the in- 


terior 


aes 


aa 
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I took the launch which makes ree- 
ulsr irips up the Rewa River. The 
little black with natives 
outside, inside, everywhere, streaming 


vessel Was 


over to the pier. [Tt was owned and op 
erated by an Englishman named Mes- 
sage. The hardening of the arteries of 
world trade has affected even the traffic 
on. this Combination 


individual enterprise. 


river. threatens 
“The company 
has several launches. It runs them on 
schedule time, stopping only at special 
stations regardless of the convenience to 
the Fijians. It is trving to force me out 
said Mr. Message, a look 
*But Tam 


beat it.” So 


of business,” 
of sad defiance on his face. 
determined to 
his launch 


just as 
he ran the natives, 


winning their good-will and patronage. 


to sult 


It was interesting to see how it worked 
out. No better lesson in the instinctive 
primitive tendency toward co-operation 
and mutual aid could be found. He had 
no white assistant, but every Fijian who 
could find room on the launch consti- 
tuted himself a They 
enjoved playing with the launch. They 


longshoreman. 
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helped in the work of loading and un- 
loading one another’s petty cargo such 
as kerosene-oil, corrugated iron for roof- 
ing (which is replacing thatch), and odd 
sticks of wood. 

Though the Indians are said to despise 
the Fijians, I saw them sitting sociably 
together, smoking and chatting quite 
without any signs 
of irritation. Indian ba 
women, all dressed 
in colored gauze rai- 


ment and in their 
rumercus trinkets, 
huddled _ behind 
their men. They 


seemed a bit of In- 
dia sublimated, 
cured of the ills of 
overcrowding. One 
woman had twelve 
heavy silver brace- 
lets on each wrist, 
a her 
ankles, some round 
herneck, and dozens 
on each of her fin- 
gers and toes, with Fee, 
trinkets from her Lege 

nose andears. But Dal Dts 
there was more than 
vanity in this, for, 


pretty as she was, 


number on 


Besser 


A FIJIAN YOUTH 


sherefused topermit 
me to photograph her. Not so the men. 
They asked to be taken, and immedi- 
ately straightened out in the most self- 
conscious manner. One Indian had his 
flutes with him and commenced to play. 
His eyes rolled as he forced out the 
monotonous tones, over and over again. 
His heart and his soul must have had a 
hard time trying to emerge simultane- 
ously from these two tiny reeds. One 
bearded patriarch smiled and rose with 
a jerk when I asked if he would pose for 
me. A young Indian woman crouched 
on the floor, all covered with her brill- 
iant veil. She shared a_ cigarette 
with a Fijian boy in a most Oriental 
fashion. 

In the crowd sat a Fijian haif-caste, 
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the incarnation of suspicion, Doubtless 
the unconscious white man in him was 
cursing his ill-luck. What a _pitiable 
We speak of the white as a 
race, but dominance in an- 
other sense. Mix it with savage races 
and that dominance falls the 
savage. The half-castes from Fijian and 
European marriages 
are not prolific. This 
one seemed to live in 
a world utterly his 
own, and I 
dered how his father 
was enjoying him- 
self in 
his civilized sur- 


specimen! 
dominant 


bef« re 


won- 


somewhere 


roundings. 

Delight a 
spirited pace on this 
Rewa. The 


seldom 


ri les 


river 
banks are 
more than a couple 
of feet above the 
water. The launch 
makes straight for 
the shore wherever 
a Fijian recognizes 
his hut, and he 
scrambles off as best 
he can. 





anne Here and 

= there round the 
NATIVE COSTUME ° ° 
bends natives in 


takias (somewhat 
like outrigger canoes with mat sails, now 
seldom used), punts, or rowboats slipped 
by in the twilight. 

The sun had set by the time all the 
little stops were made between Suva 
and Davuilevu, the last stopping-place. 
Each man, as he stepped from this little 
float of modernism, clambered up the 
bank and disappeared amid the sugar- 
cane. What a world of romance and 
change he took into the dark-brown hut 
he calls his own! What news of the 
world must he not have brought back 
with him! A commuter, he had probably 
gone in by that morning’s launch, in 
which case he spent three full hours in 
“toil” or in the purchase of a sheet of 
corrugated iron or a tin of oil. He may 
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have “helped” himself to a shirt from 
somebody's clothes-line in the spare time 
left him. One thing is certain, there were 
ho ¢ ho olates in his por kets, for he has 
no pockets, and I saw no young woman 
holding a baby in her arms for daddy to 
make silly talk to or herself extend the 
Yet there was a fine- 
ness of life which thrilled with delight, 
at a distance from each other 


lov er’s embric eC. 


for even 
there 
To enter and examine closely would 


was manifest love in life 


perhaps have made a difference in InN 


impressions. | was content with these 
hazy pictures, to see these dark-skinned 
people merge with their brown-thatched 
huts curtained by shadows within the 


When 


was dissolved in shadow, and voices in 


cane-fields, nigbt came on all 


sony rose on the cool air. 
River runs between two 


At Davuilevu 
there is a mis- 


The Rewa 
antagonistic institutions. 
(the Great Conch Shell 
sion station on one side and a sugar- 
mill on the other. The type of Fijian at 
the mission is quiet, clean, gentlemanly, 
and promising. The promise is all the 
more reassuring when you sit of an even- 
ing in 
house, elliptical in shape, with thatched 
roof and soft, matted floors. The chil- 
dren sit on the tiers of benches so built 
that one child's feet are on a level with 
the shoulders of the one in front. Like a 
palisade of lights their bright eves glis- 
tened with the reflections of the light 
the kerosene-lamps hanging on 


Lolohea Ratu, a 


educated 


a large, carefully woven native 


from 
wires from the rafters. 
girl of in Sydney, 
Australia, spoke to them in a plaintive, 
modulated soft and low. All 


Fijian voices are sad, but hers was slight- 


twenty, 
voice, 
lv sadder, tinged, as it were, with knowl- 


She had studied the 


Montessori method and was trying to 


edge of the world. 


train her little brothers and sisters along 
those lines. But she was not forgetful 
of what is lovely in her own race, primi- 
tive as it is, and was preparing these 
little tots for a native festival. Round 
and round the room they marched, the 
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overhanging lamps playing pranks with 
their Others sat the 
mats, beating time and 
clapping hands in the native fashion. 


shadows. upon 


legs crossed, 
Their glistening bodies and sparkling, 
the 
rhvthm and melody borrowed from a 


mischievous — eves, enchanting 
world as strange to them as theirs is to 
their delight. I 
What strange images—ghostly pale folk 

they were seeing through our songs. 


Us, showed wondered 


Perhaps it was merely another kind of 
them, even a 
wilder than their own. On the following 


“Savage” song to wee 
day they were io sing and dance these 
songs to the amazement of their skepti- 
cal elders. 

The day arrived. For a day in the 
tropics, it was perfect—cool and refresh- 
A bazaar was to be held on the 
other bank of the river. 


ing. 
Under a long 
pavilion arbored and trimmed in the 
foliage of palms and breadfruit leaves, 
stood plain wooden tables set with bot- 
tles of oil and palm leaves full of greasy 
By noon all the huts were 
crowded with wide-eved feasters of those 
A pudding done up in ba- 
nana leaves lay on the ground before the 
of merrymakers which, when 
eaten native fashion, would be likely to 
leave one web-handed. 

At the 


had deseribed a circle on the mats, we 


edibles. 
lubricants. 


groups 


bidding of several chiefs who 


entered one of these dark huts by way 


of a low door. In a corner a woman 
tended the camp-fire, and near an open- 
But they might 


as well have been absent, forall the luster 


ing a girl sat munching. 


they gave to the place or the attention 
paid them. The room was thick with 
smoke, the thin reeds supporting the 
Yet 


according to 


roof glistening with soot. 
thing 


form. They were making ava (or ava or 


every- 
Was In order and 
, the native drink. Some time 


ago this was the work of the chieftain’s 


yangana 


daughter, who ground the root with her 
teeth then mixed it with 
The law doesn’t permit this now, so it is 


and water. 


crushed in a mortar (tonoa). Specializa- 


tion has reached out its tentacles even 




















PREPARING THE NATIVE DRINK 


to this place, so that now the captain of 


this industry is an Indian. 

The ava mixed, it was passed round in 
a well-scraped cocoanut shell cut in half. 
As guests we were offered the first drink. 
Extremely bitter, it is nevertheless 
clean and refreshing. After we drank of 
it, the bowl was passed to the chief. 
With gracious self-restraint he declined. 
“This is too full. You have given me 
too much.” Part of it was poured back 
again, and he drank it with one breath. 
He would really have liked twice as 
much, not half, but there is more 
modesty and decorum among savages 
In fact, 
tions are generally but atrophied taboos. 

But 
as elegantly coiffeured, were excluded. 
They were not even of the lowest rank. 


than we imagine. our conven- 


the women, not handsome nor 


The sexes seldom meet in any form of 
social intercourse. Once only did I no- 
tice anything done in common when a 
young man helped a girl carry an iron 
kettle. The boys never flirt with, nor 
even seem to notice, the girls. In public, 
there is a 


never diminishing distance 


CRUSHING THE KAVA ROOT 


between them. <A world without love- 
making, primitive life is outwardly not 
as romantic as is ours. 

The daughter of the biggest living 
Fijian chief wandered about like a 
plebeian. She wore a red Mother-Hub- 
bard, and nothing else. Her hair hung 
down to her shoulders. Having gone 
through the process of discoloration by 
the application of lime, as is the Fiji 
custom, it was reddish and stiff, but, be- 
ing long, had none of the leonine quality 
of the masculine fashion. Andi Cacarini 
(Fijian for Katherine), daughter of a 
modern chief, spoke fairly good English. 
Her head stuck out of her dress. She 
wasn't exactly ashamed, but just shy. 
The “better class” of Fijians, they who 
have come in contact with white people, 
all manifest a timid Andi 
Cacarini was shy, but hardly what one 
call bashful or She 
posed for me as though born to it, and 
was not at all ungraceful in her pose or 
in her walk. 

The male Fijian is, however, ex- 
tremely timid, but, for all that, none the 


reticence. 


could fastidious. 
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The care with which he 
trains and curls his hair would put to 


less fastidious. 


shame any impatient husband of the 
vainest of white women. This does not 
mean that the Fijian man is girlish in 
his ways, but he is particular about his 
hair. The process of discoloring it is 
exact. <A burnt 
water makes a fine substitute for soap. 


mixture of coral with 
This is left on the hair for a day or two. 
When washed out and dried the hair is 
curled and combed and anointed. From 
the point of view of sanitation, it is ex- 
cellent, that of art—yjust 


watch the proud male pass down the 


and from 
road! 

In the midst of the village stood one 
plain, unpainted wooden house, distine- 
tive if not palatial. It 
wanting in ornamentation and with us 


was altogether 


might have passed as a respectable shed. 
But here, surrounded by thatched huts, 
picturesque when not too closely scru- 
tinized, it assumed exceeding importance 
through contrast. The door, which was 
reached by ascending four or five steps, 
The interior was not 
Half of it was a 


raised platform-like divan or sleeping 


stood wide open. 
partitioned into rooms. 


section, littered with native mats. Upon 
this elevation sat a fine, clean - shaven 
man, with bald head, dressed in clean 
and not inexpensive material, with a 
gold watch on his left wrist. 
introduced he greeted me in a tongue so 


On being 


clear and outspoken that it amazed me. 
This was Ratu Joni, Mandraiwiwi, chief 
of eighty thousand Fijians, one of only 
two members of the Legislative Council, 
highly respected and most powerful liv- 
ing chief of his race. He remained seated 


fashion, legs crossed before 


general remarks 


in native 
him, and after a 
indicated a desire to resume his harangue 
with the half-dozen natives, all big and 
powerful men, facing him on the lower 
Our reception 


fe Ww 


section of the chamber. 
was cordial, yet his was the reserve of a 
prime minister. His bearing gave the 
impression of a man intelligent, calm, 
just, and not without vision. He knew 


hisrank. Had I been a native and dared 
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plebeian that I 
I should most likely have seen dig- 
nity inanger. But, though an insignifi- 
cant white man, I still bore the mark of 
“rank” sufficient to gain admission un- 


to cross his door-step 


am 


ceremoniously, and was given a place 
beside him on the divan. Aware of hav- 
ing interrupted their deliberations, we 
shortly withdrew. 

At Bau, five the other 
of the river, he has a home, European 
detail. It forms an_ inter- 
background for his European 
entertainments. His income is enough to 
One 
son, an Oxford man, was wounded in 
Flanders at the outbreak of the war; 
another was at the time attending col- 
lege in Australia. Yet his grandfathers 
surely were cannibals. To us an early 
life such as he had would be called a 
tragic one; to him it was perhaps an 
incident. His father 
strangled for plotting against the then 
He is now Roko (native 
governor) of the province of Tailevu, 
Greater Fiji). 

A native boys’ band, conducted by 


miles side 


in every 
esting 


make many a white man envious. 


was hanged or 


ruling chief. 


one of the Catholic missionaries, played 
Then came a native 
Sitting in a double row, one in 


a medley of airs. 
dance. 
front of the other, were oiled and gar- 
landed Fijians. Behind them and in a 
circle sat a number of singers and /ali- 
As they commenced beating 
time the oiled natives began to move 
rhythmically. Their arms and 
jerked in a most fascinating and poetic, 
No voices in the wide 


players. 
bodies 


meaningful way. 
world are lovelier than the voices of the 
Fijians in chorus: no music issues as 
purely from the depths of racial experi- 
ence. Fijians always sing, The instant 
the day’s work is done and there is a 
group they begin to sing. For accom- 
paniment half a dozen cross their legs 
before them, each places a stick so that 
one end rests lightly on one toe, the 
other on the ground: and while they 
tap upon these sticks others sing and 
clap hands, swaying and gesturing in an 


enchantment of loveliness. It has none 
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of the sentimentality of 
adaptable to Europeanization, such as 
the Samoans 


races more 
and is 
therefore more vigorous and more truly 
artistic. 
with 


and Hawatians, 
The Fijian does not mix well 
with the 
negroid, and in consequence bears him- 


other races, except 
self in a manner quite independent and 
proudly unyielding. 


Everywhere along the broad, sluggish 
Rewa River are groups of huts and vil- 
lages amid the sugar-cane fields. Drawn 
by an irresistible curiosity which seems 
to blossom in the cool of the evening and 
the fresh morning air, I gazed up the 
wide way of the river toward the hazy 
blue mountains which stand far up at 
its head. 
miles away and farther still from reality. 
The Himalayas which lured the Lama 
priest and Kim could not have been 


They seem to be a thousand 


more enticing. Because of the cloving 
atmosphere of the day, this distant cool- 
ness is like a lake in the desert, and I 
longed for some phantom ship to bear 


me away on the breeze. The ship came. 
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Some missionaries who had planned to 
visit one of their native teachers were 
good enough to include me in their party. 
For twenty miles we glided on through 
cane plantations, banana and cocoanut 
trees, and miniature palisades here and 
there rising to the dignity of hills. We 
landed toward noon and repaired to the 
teacher’s hut. The village stood on a 
little plateau, quiet, self-satisfied, though 
The best of the 
the hill across the 
“street”? formed by the two rows of 
thatch-roofed and leaf-walled huts. It 
belonged to the native Christian teacher. 
He turned it over to us, himself and his 
wife and baby disappearing while we 
lunched. Here, then, was the place 
where civilization 
Much of our repast remaining, the mis- 
sionary offered it to the teacher, but I 
noticed that he looked displeased and 
turned it over to the flock of children 
which had gathered outside—a brood of 
naked little fellows, their bellies bulging 
out before them, not even the shadow 


in no way elaborate. 


huts stood against 


and savagery meet. 


of a garment covering their nakedness. 

















THE KAVA BOWL IS ALWAYS CONSPICUOUSLY IN 


EVIDENCE 
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I returned to the hut for my camera, not — the lightless night. It makes one slightly 
knowing that any one was in. There to | sad, this clearing away of the remnants 
one corner lay the teacher’s wife, of daily toil, this purification by fire. 
stretched face downward, nursing her Then the sound of the dali (hollow tree- 
baby, which lay on its back upon the trunk), once the war-alarm or call to a 
soft mats. She smiled, slightly embar- cannibal feast, now the invitation to 
rassed, and IT withdrew praver, the dampness and the sense of 
There were few Fijians in the village, crowding things in growth—this is what 
mostly children and several old women. — will ever remain to me as Davuilevu. 
There is more. Moving 
about the South Sea Islands, 
one does not easily escape 
the Fijians. They handle the 
cargo for all inter-island 
steamers, and stay on board 
while the vessel makes the 
rounds. They feed and sleep 
on the open deck and make 


themselves as happy and as 
noisy as they can. A gaso- 
lene tin of tea, baked pota- 
toes, and hard biscuits, a 
chunk of fat meat which is 
: all placed on the dirty decks 
ee eee ee (they are not given napkins), 
that is Fijian joy. 

One queer Fijian with tur- 
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A FIJIAN HOUSE 


baned head grinned in imi- 

A Solomon Islander who had got there tation ‘of none other than himself, a 
during the days when blackbirding or vague, undefined curiosity rolling about 
kidnapping was common, moved among — in his skull. He followed me everywhere, 
them. He had quite forgotten his own his white eves staring and his mouth 
language. wide open. Here was a future Fijian 
From the top of the hill immediately — statesman in the process of formation. 
behind the village the picture was one His nebular, chaotic mentality was tak- 


of utmost peace and tranquillity. ing note of a creature as far removed 
Twenty huts fringed the plateau forming from his understanding as a star from 
a vague ellipse, interwoven with lovely — his reach. 

salvias, coleus, and begonias. The vil- The noise the Fijians make while in 


lage seemed to have been caught in the — port is excruciating. It is something un- 
crook of the river. A field of sugar- — classifiable. They roll their r’s, shout as 
cane filled the plain across the river, the though they were mad with anger, and 
shagevy mountains quartering it from then burst out in childish laughter at 
the rear; while distant, reaching toward nothing. These boyish barbarians enjoy 
the sun, ranged the mountains from — themselves much more velling than they 
which the river is daily born anew would singing like Caruso. How torren- 

As the day begins to close, from amid tial is the stream of invective which 
the cane-fields smoke rises in all direc- issues against some fellow-laborer! With 
tions. The plantation workers have what a terrible crash it falls upon its 
gathered refuse into piles for destrue- victim! How quick and voluble the 
tion. Like miniature voleanoes these, repartee! But how utter the disappoint- 


with the coming of darkness, shine in ment when, after expecting an interest- 
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ing scrap, a gurgle of hilarity breaks I felt somewhat relieved in anticipa- 
from the throat which the moment be- — tion of their absence. [ had been with 
fore seemed a siren of hate and malice! them but three weeks, vet something 

And so they toil, happy to appear lovely was gone the moment the ship 
important, busy, honestly busy, loading moved on without them. The sailors 
the thousands of crates of green bananas. moved about like pale ghosts who 


Happier than the happiest, sharing the had mechanically wandered back to 
scraps of a meal without a growl so com- a jovless life. The white man’s virtues 
mon with our sailors, each one always are his burdens. His tasks are done so 
seems to get just what he wants and — that he may purchase pleasure. The ship 
helps in the distribution of food. The — is orderly, everything takes its place, 
missus never bothers him, no matter even the cursing and yelling come 
how long he is away, and instantly within control. We are heading again 
labor ceases the group is “sptritualized”’ — for civilization. But [felt somewhat like 
into a singing society and the racial the old folk after their wish had rid the 


opera is in full swing. town of all mischievous little boys 
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S° many times I asked the hungry sea, 
iN “Hast not thy fill of all the gallant ships 
Since Cresar’s day, that mine also must be 
The little prey of thy insatiable lips? 
The Golden Dream, The High Hope, The Brare Deed, 
Their shining decks, their snowy sails how fair, 
And all the crimson flags that swept the air!” 
\t length mV sorrow had Lrown dull and pre\ 
As shells high on the shore no longer dread 
The sea’s chastisement, when one lonely day 
My careless feet to a strange harbor led, 
There IT beheld all torn, with ragged sails, 
Three weary galleons, drooping, flagless, scarred 
By thousand storms that round their hulls had warred,. 


All battered, cargoless, they had come back; 
Here vawned a rent, there hung a broken Spar. 
“Oh, captain!” T cried out, “what piteous wreck 
Hast thou sailed home from the rich isles afar 
My Golden Dream, my High Hope, and Brave Deed, 
The ships my youthful chisel wrought so fair, 
That rode the waves as rides a cloud the air!” 


‘No wrecks are we,” I heard the captain say. 
“In spite of storms and years, seaworthy sti! 
We seek the sea.”’—I saw the anchors weigh 
And all the patchéd sails with God’s wind fill; 
My Golde n Dream, mv High Hope, and Brave Deed 
Undaunted braved the horizon’s jeopardy 
My treasure from the tenacious Fates to free. 
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i & ) dine on the veranda of the Marine 
Hotel is the one delightful surprise 
Port Charlotte affords the 
venturer who has broken from the cus- 


which ad- 
tomary paths of travel in the South Seas, 
On an eminence above the town, solitary 
and aloof like a monastery, and nestling 
deep in its garden of lemon-trees, it com- 
mands a wide prospect of sea and sky. 
By dav, the Pacifie is a vast stretch of 
blue, flat like a floor, with a blur of dis- 
tant islands on the horizon—chief among 


Muloa, 


cone tapering off into the sky. 


volcanic 
At night, 
this smithy of Vulean becomes a glow of 
red, throbbing faintly 


them with its single 


against the dark- 
ness, a Capricious and sullen beacon im- 
measurably removed from the path of 
men. Viewed from the veranda of the 
Marine Hotel, its vast flare on the hori- 
zon seems hardly more than an insig- 
nificant spark, like the glowing cigar- 
end of some guest strolling in the garden 
after dinner. 

It may likely have been my 
lighted cigar that guided Eleanor Stan- 
leigh to where I sitting in the 
Her uncle, Major Stanleigh, 
had left me a few minutes before, and I 


very 


Was 


shadow s. 


was glad of the respite from the queer 
The 
two of us had returned that afternoon 
from Muloa, where I had taken him in 
TN schooner, the Sylph, to seek out 


business he had involved me in. 


Leavitt and make some inquiries—very 
important inquiries, it seemed, in Miss 
Stanleigh’s behalf. 


Three Muloa, under the 


shadow of the grim and flame-throated 


days in 


mountain, while | was forced to listen to 
Major Stanleigh’s persistent question- 
naire and Leavitt's erratic and garrulous 
all this, as I was to discover 


responses 
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later, at the instigation of the Major’s 
had made me frankly curious 
about the girl. 

| had seen her only once, and then at 


miece 


a distance across the veranda, one night 
when I had been dining there with a 
friend; but that single vision of her re- 
a tall 


girl of a slender shapeliness, crowned by 


mained vivid and unforgetable 


a mass of reddish-gold hair that smol- 
dered above the clear olive pallor of her 
skin. With that 


coloring she was marked for observation 


flawless and_ brilliant 


had doubtless been schooled to a per- 
fect indifference to it, for the slow, al- 
most indolent, grace of her movements 
was that of a woman coldly unmindful of 
the gazes lingering upon her. She could 
not have been more than twenty-six or 
[ got an unmistakable im- 
pression of weariness or balked purpose 


-seven, but 


emanating from her in spite of her youth 
1 looked up to 


see her crossing the veranda to join her 


and glorious physique. 
uncle and aunt—correct, well-to-do Eng- 
lish people that one placed instantly 
and my stare was only one of many that 
and 
threw aside the light scarf that swathed 
her bare and gleaming shoulders. 

My companion, who happened to be 
the editor of the local paper, promptly 
me regarding her name and 
previous residence—the gist of 
“social item” which he had already put 
into print; but these meant nothing, and 
I could only wonder what haa brought 
her to such an out-of-the-way part of the 
world as Port Charlotte. She did not 
seem like a girl who was traveling with 


followed her as she took her seat 


informed 


some 


her uncle and aunt; one got rather the 
impression that she was bent on a mis- 
sion of her own and was dragging her 
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relatives along because the conventions 
demanded it. I hazarded to my com- 
panion the notion that a woman like 
Miss Stanleigh could have but one of 
two purposes in this lonely part of the 
world 
seeking one. 

“In that 
with the cynical shrug of the newspaper 


she was fleeing from a lover or 


case,” rejoined my friend, 
man, “she has very promptly succeeded. 
It’s whispered that she is going to marry 
of Malduna Island, you know. 
Quite a 


Joyce 
Only met him a fortnight ago. 
romance, I’m told.” 

I lifted my eyebrows at that, and 
looked again at Miss Stanleigh. Just at 
that instant she happened to look up. 
It was a wholly indifferent gaze; I am 
confident that 
of me than if I had been one of the ve- 
randa posts which her eyes had chanced 
to encounter. But in the indescribable 
sensation of that moment I felt that here 
was a woman who bore a secret burden, 
although, as my informing host put it, 
her heart had romantically found its 
haven only two weeks ago. 


she was no more aware 


She was endeavoring to get trace of a 
man named Farquharson, as I was per- 
mitted to learn a few days later. Osten- 
sibly, it was Major Stanleigh who was 
bent on locating this young Englishman 
—Mliss Stanleigh’s interest in the quest 
was guardedly withheld—and the trail 
had led them a pretty chase around the 
world until some clue, which I never 
clearly understood, brought them to 
Port Charlotte. The major’s immediate 
objective was an eccentric chap named 
Leavitt who had marooned himself in 
Muloa. The island offered an ideal re- 
treat for one bent on shunning his own 
kind, if he did not object to the close 
proximity of a restive volcano. Clearly, 
Leavitt did not. He had a scientific in- 
terest in the phenomena exhibited by 
volcanic regions and was versed in geo- 
logical but the rumors about 
Leavitt—practically no one ever visited 
Muloa—did not stop at that. And, as 
Major Stanleigh and I were to discover, 
the fellow seemed to have developed a 
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genuine affection for Lakalatcha, as the 
smoking cone was called by the natives 
From long 
know its 


comes to 


of the adjoining islands. 
association he had 
whims and moods as 
know those of a petulant woman one 
lives with. It 
posterous intimacy, in which Leavitt 


come to 
one 
was a bizarre and_ pre- 


seemed to find a wholly acceptable sub- 
stitute for human society, and there 


was something repellant about the 
man’s eccentricity. He had various 
names for the smoking cone that towered 


a mile or more above his head: “Old 
Flame-eater,” or “Lava-spitter,” he 
would at times familiarly and irrev- 
erently call it; or, again, “The Maiden 
Who Never Sleeps,” or “The Single- 
breasted Virgin”’—these last, however, 
always in the musical Malay equivalent. 
He had no end of names 
splenetic, of opprobrium, or outright 
endearment—to suit, I imagine, Laka- 
latcha’s varying moods. In one respect 
they puzzled me—they were of conflict- 
ing genders, some feminine and some 
masculine, as if in Leavitt's loose-frayed 
imagination the mountain that beguiled 
his days and disturbed his nights were 
hermaphroditie. 

Leavitt as a source of information re- 


romantic, 


garding the missing Farquharson seemed 
preposterous when one reflected how out 
of touch with the world he had been, 
but, to my astonishment, Major Stan- 
leigh’s clue was right, for he had at last 
stumbled upon a man who had known 
Farquharson well and who was volumi- 
nous about him—quite willingly so. 
With the Sylph at anchor, we lay off 
Muloa for three nights, and Leavitt gave 
us our fill of Farquharson, along with in- 
numerable digressions about volcanoes, 
neoplatonism, the Single Tax, and what 
not. There was no keeping Leavitt to a 
coherent narrative about the missing 
Farquharson. He was incapable of it, 
and Major Stanleigh and myself had 
simply to wait in patience while Leavitt, 
delighted to have an audience, dumped 
out for us the fantastic contents of his 
mind, odd vagaries, recondite trash, and 
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all. He was always getting away from 
Farquharson, but, then, he was unfail- 
ingly bound to come back to him. We 
had only to wait and catch the solid 
grains that now and then fell in the 
winnowing of that unending stream of 
chaff. It was a tedious and exasperating 
process, but it had its compensations. 
At times Leavitt could be as uncannily 
brilliant as he was dull and boresome. 
The conviction grew upon me that he 
had become a little demented, as if his 
brain had been tainted by the sulphurous 
fumes exhaled by the smoking crater 
His mind smoked, flick- 
ered, and flared like an unsteady lamp, 
blown upon by choking gases, in which 
the oil had run low. 

But of the wanderer Farquharson he 
spoke with precision and authority, for 


above his head. 


he had shared with Farquharson his 
there in Muloa—a period of 
about six months, it seemed—and there 
Farquharson had contracted a_ tropic 


bungalow 


fever and died. 

“Well, at last we have got all the 
facts,” Major Stanleigh sighed with 
satisfaction when the Sylph was heading 
back to Port Charlotte. Muloa, lying 
astern, we longer watching. 
Leavitt, at the water’s edge, had waved 
us a last good-by and had then abruptly 
turned back into the forest, very likely 
to go clambering like a demented goat 
up the flanks of his beloved volcano and 


were no 


to resume poking about in its steaming 


fissures — an occupation of which he 
never tired. 

“The evidence is conclusive, don’t 
you think?—the grave, Farquharson’s 


personal effects, those pages of the poor 
devil’s diary.” 

I nodded assent. In my capacity as 
owner of the Sylph I had merely under- 
taken to furnish Major Stanleigh with 
passage to Muloa and back, but the 
events of the last three days had made 
me a party to the many conferences, and 
I was now on terms of something like in- 
timacy with the rather stiff and pompous 
How far I was from 
sharing his real confidence I was to dis- 


English gentleman. 





cover later when Eleanor Stanleigh gave 
me hers. 

“My wife and niece will be much re- 
lieved to hear all this—a family matter, 
you understand, Mr. Barnaby,” he had 
said to me when we landed. “I should 
like to present you to them before we 
leave Port Charlotte for home.” 

But, as it turned out, it was Eleanor 
Stanleigh who presented herself, coming 
upon me quite unexpectedly that night 
after our return while I sat smoking in 
the shadowy garden of the Marine Hotel. 
I had dined with the major, after he had 
explained that the ladies were worn out 
by the heat and general developments of 
the day and had begged to be excused. 
And I was frankly glad not to have to 
endure another discussion of the de- 
ceased Farquharson, of which I was 
heartily tired after hearing little else for 
the last three days. .I could not help 
wondering how the verbose and pom- 
pous major had paraphrased and con- 
densed that inchoate mass of biography 
and reminiscence into an orderly account 
for his wife and niece. He had doubtless 
devoted the whole afternoon to it. Sit- 
ting under the cool green of the lemon- 
trees, beneath a sky powdered with stars, 
I reflected that I, at least, was done with 
Farquharson forever. But I was not, for 
just then Eleanor Stanleigh appeared 
before me. 

I was startled to hear her addressing 
me by name, and then calmly begging 
me to resume my seat on the bench un- 
der the arbor. She sat down also, her 
flame-colored hair and bare shoulders 
gleaming in the darkness. She was the 
soul of directness and candor, and after 
a thoughtful, searching look into my 
face she came to the point at once. She 
wanted to hear about Farquharson— 
from me. 

“Of course, my uncle has given me a 
very full account of what he learned from 
Mr. Leavitt, and yet many things puzzle 
me—this Mr. Leavitt most of all.” 

“A queer chap,” I epitomized him. 


“Frankly, I don’t quite make him out, 
Miss Stanleigh—marooning himself on 
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that infernal isiand and seemingly con- 
tent to spend his days there.” 

“Is he so old?” she caught me up 
quickly. 

“No, he isn’t,” I reflected. “Of 
course, it’s difficult to judge ages out 
here. The climate, you know. Leavitt's 


well under forty, I should say. But 
that’s a most unhealthy spot he has 
chosen to live in.” 

“Why does he stay there?” 

I explained about the voleano. “ You 


can have ho idea what an obsession it is 
with him. There isn’t a square foot of 
its steaming, treacherous surface that he 
hasn't been over, mapping new fissures, 
poking into old lava-beds, delving into 
the crater itself on favorable days 

“Isn't it dangerous?” 

“In a way, yes. The volcano itself is 
It smokes unpleas- 
antly now and then, splutters and rum- 
bles as if about to obliterate all creation, 
but for all its bluster it only manages to 


harmless enough. 


spill a trickle or two of fresh lava down 
just tamely 
deluging Leavitt with a shower of cin- 
But Leavitt won't leave 

He goes poking into the very 
half strangling himself in its 
poisonous fumes, scorching the shoes off 
his feet, and once, I believe, he lost most 
of his hair and eyebrows—a narrow 
squeak. He throws his head back and 
laughs at any word of caution. 


its sides subsides after 
ders and ashes. 
it alone. 


crater, 


To my 
notion, it’s foolhardy to push a scientific 
curiosity to that extreme.” 

“Ts it, then, just scientific curiosity?” 
mused Miss Stanleigh. 

Something in her tone made me stop 
Her eyes had lifted to mine— 
almost appealingly, I fancied. Her inno- 
cence, her candor, her warm beauty, 


short. 


which was like a pale phosphorescence 
in the starlit darkness—all had_ their 
potent effect upon me in that moment. 
I felt impelled to a sudden burst of con- 
fidence. 

*“At times I wonder. I’ve caught a 
look in his eyes, when he’s been down 
on his hands and knees, staring into some 
infernal vent-hole—a look that is—well, 
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uncanny, as if he were peering into the 
bowels of the earth for something quite 
outside the conceptions of science. You 
might think that voleano had worked 
some spell over him, turned his mind. 
He prattles to it or storms at it as if it 
and 
he’s impressive, too, with a sort of mag- 


were a living creature. Queer, yes; 
netic personality that attracts and repels 
He's 
like a cake of ice dipped in alcohol and 
I can’t describe him. When 


you violently at the same time. 


set aflame. 
he talks—” 

“Does he talk about himself?” 

I had to confess that he had told us 
practically not a word. He had discussed 
everything under heaven in his brilliant, 
erratic way, with a fleer of cynicism 
toward it all, but he had left himself out 
completely. He had given us Farquhar- 
son with relish, and in infinite detail, 
from the time the fellow first 
turned up in Muloa, put ashore by a 
native craft. Talking about Farquhar- 
son was second only to his delight in 
talking about volcanoes. And the result 
for me had been innumerable vivid but 
confused impressions of the young Eng- 
lishman who had by chance invaded 
Leavitt's solitude and had lingered there, 
held by some attraction, until he sick- 
ened and died. It was like a jumbled 
mosaic put together again by inexpert 
hands. 

“Did you get the impression that the 
two men had very much in common?” 

“Quite the contrary,” I answered. 
“But Major Stanleigh should know 

“My uncle never met Mr. Farquhar- 
son.” 

I was fairly taken aback at that, and a 
silence fell between us. It was impos- 
sible to divine the drift of her questions. 
It was as if some profound mistrust 
weighed upon her and she was not so 
much seeking to interrogate me as she 


p< or 


was groping blindly for some chance 
word of mine that might illuminate her 
doubts. 

I looked at the girl in silent wonder, 
yes, and in admiration of her bronze 
and ivory beauty in the full flower of her 
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glorious youth—and I thought of Joyce. 
I felt that it was like her to have fallen in 
love simply but passionately at the mere 
lifting of the finger of Fate. It was only 
another demonstration of the unfathom- 
able mystery, or miracle, which love is. 
Joyce was lucky, indeed favored of the 
gods, to have touched the spring in this 
girl’s heart which no other man could 
reach, and by the rarest of chances— 
her coming out to this remote corner of 
the world. Lucky Joyee! I knew him 
sliightly—a_ straightforward fel- 
low, very simple and whole-souled, en- 
thusiastically absorbed in developing his 
rubber lands in Malduna. 

Miss Stanleigh remained lost in 
thought while her fingers toved with the 
pendant of the chain that she wore. In 
the glitter of a 


voung 


the darkness I caught 
small gold CTOSS., 

“Mr. Barnaby,” she finally broke the 
silence, and paused. “i have decided to 
tell you something. This Mr. Farquhar- 
son was my husband.” 

(gain a silence fell, heavy and pro- 
longed, in which I sat as if drugged by 
the night air that hung soft and per- 
fumed about us. It seemed incredible 
that in that fleeting instant she had 
spoken at all. 

“T was young—and very foolish, I 
suppose.” 

With that confession, spoken with 
simple dignity, she broke off again. 
Clearly, some knowledge of the past she 
deemed it necessary to impart to me. If 
she halted over her words, it was rather 
to dismiss what was irrelevant to the 


hand, in which she sought my 


matter in 
counsel, 
*T did not see him for four vears—did 
. And he vanished com- 
just a wel- 


not wish to. . . 
pletely... . 
come blank!” 

Her shoulders lifted and a little shiver 
went over her. 

“But even a blank like that can be- 
come unendurable. To be always drag- 
ging at a chain, and not knowing where 
it leads to. . . .”’ Her hand slipped from 
the gold cross on her breast and fell to 


N , ' 
Four years! 
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the other in her lap, which it clutched 
tightly. “Four years. ... I tried to 
make myself believe that he was gone 
forever—was dead. It was wicked of 
me.” 

My murmur of polite dissent led her 
to repeat her words. 

* Yes, and even worse than that. Dur- 
ing th month I have actually 
prayed that he might be dead... . I 
shall be punished for it.” 

I ventured no rejoinder to these words 
of self-condemnation. Joyce, I reflected, 
mundanely, had clearly swept her off her 
feet in the ardor of their first meeting 
and instant love. 

“Tt must be a great relief to you,” I 
murmured at length, “to have it all 
definitely settled at last.” 

“Tf I could only feel that it was!’ 

I turned in amazement, to see her 
leaning a little forward, her hands still 
tightly clasped in her lap, and her eyes 
fixed upon the distant horizon where the 
red spark of Lakalatcha’s  stertorous 
breathing flamed and died away. Her 
breast ‘rose and fell, as if timed to the 
throbbing of that distant flare. 

“T want you to take me to that island 
—to-morrow.” 

“Why, surely, Miss Stanleigh,” I 
burst forth, “there can’t be any reason- 
able doubt. Leavitt’s mind may be a 
little flighty—he may have embroidered 
his story with a few gratuitous details; 
but Farquharson’s books and things— 
the material evidence of his having lived 
there 

*“And having died there?” 

“Surely Leavitt wouldn’t have fabri- 
that! If you had talked with 


past 


cated 
him- 

“T should not care to talk with Mr. 
Leavitt,” Miss Stanleigh cut me short. 
“T want only to go and see—if he is Mr. 
Leavitt.” 

“If he is Mr. Leavitt!” For a moment 
I was mystified, and then in a sudden 
flash I “But that’s pre- 


understood. 


posterous—impossible!”’ 
I tried to conceive of Leavitt in so 
monstrous a role, tried to imagine the 














missing Farquharson still in the flesh 
and beguiling Major Stanleigh and my- 
self with so outlandish a story, devising 
all that ingenious detail to trick us into 


a belief in his own death. It would in- 
deed have argued a warped mind, guided 
by some unfathomable purpose. 

*T devoutly hope you are right,” Miss 
Stanleigh was saying, with deliberation. 
“ But it is not preposterous, and it is not 





impossible—if you had known Mr. 
Farquharson as I have.” 
It was a discreet confession. She 


wished me to understand—without the 
necessity of words. My surmise was 
that she had met and married Farquhar- 
son, whoever he was, under the spell of 
some momentary infatuation, and that 
he had proved himself to be an unspeak- 
able brute whom she had speedily aban- 
doned. 

“T am determined to go to Muloa, 
Mr. Barnaby,” she announced, with de- 
cision. “I want you to make the ar- 
rangements, and with as much secrecy 
as possible. I shall ask my aunt to go 
with me.” 

I assured Miss Stanleigh 
Sylph was at her service. 


that the 


Mrs. Stanleigh was a large bland 
woman, inclined to stoutness and to 
making confidences, with an intense dis- 
like of the tropics and physical discom- 
forts of any sort. How her niece pre- 
vailed upon her to make that surrepti- 
tious trip to Muloa, which we set out 
upon two days later, I have never been 
able to imagine. The accommodations 
aboard the schooner were cramped, to 
say the least, and the good lady had a 
perfect horror of voleanoes. The fact 
that Lakalatcha had behind it a record 
of a century or more of good conduct did 
not weigh with her in the least. She was 
convinced that it would blow its head 
off the moment the Sylph got within 
range. She was fidgety, talkative, and 
continually concerned over the state of 
her complexion, inspecting it in the mir- 
ror of her bag at frequent intervals and 
using a powder-puff liberally to mitigate 
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the pernicious effects of the tropic sun. 
But once having been induced to make 
the voyage, I must admit she stuck man- 
fuily by her decision, ensconcing herself 
on deck with books and cushions and 
numerous other necessities to her com- 
fort, and making the best of the sleeping 
quarters below. As the captain of the 
Sylph, she wanted me to understand that 
she had intrusted her soul to my charge, 
declaring that she would not draw an 
easy breath until we were safe again 
in Port Charlotte. 

“This dreadful business of Eleanor’s,” 

was the way she referred to our mission, 
and she got round quite naturally to tell- 
ing me of Farquharson while acquainting 
me with her fears about volcanoes. Some 
years before, Pompeii and Herculaneum 
had had a most unsettling effect upon 
her nerves. Vesuvius was slightly in 
eruption at the time. She confessed to 
never having had an easy moment while 
in Naples. And it was in Naples that her 
niece and Farquharson had met. It had 
been, as I surmised, a swift, romantic 
courtship, in which Farquharson, quite 
irreproachable in antecedents and man- 
ners, had played the part of an impetu- 
ous lover. Italian skies had done the 
rest. There was an immediate marriage, 
in spite of Mrs. Stanleigh’s protests, and 
the young couple were off on a honey- 
moon trip by themselves. But when 
Mrs. Stanleigh rejoined her husband at 
Nice, and together they returned to their 
home in Sussex, a surprise was in store 
for them. Eleanor was already there— 
alone, crushed, and with lips absolutely 
sealed. She had divested herself of 
everything that linked her to Farquhar- 
son; she refused to adopt her married 
name. 

“T shall bless every saint in heaven 
when we have quite done with this 
dreadful business of Eleanor’s,” Mrs. 
Stanleigh confided to me from her deck- 
chair. “This trip that she insists on 
making herself seems quite uncalled for. 
But you needn’t think, Captain Bar- 
qhaby, that I’m going to set foot on that 
dreadful island—not even for the satis- 
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faction of seeing Mr. Farquharson’s 
grave—and I'm shameless enough to say 
that it would be a satisfaction. If you 


could imagine the tenth part of what I 
I have had to put up with, all these 
months we've been traveling about try- 
No, indeed— 
I shall stay right here on this boat and 
intrust 


ing to locate the wretch! 
Eleanor to vour care while 
And T should not think it ought 
to take long, now should it?” 

I confessed aloud that I did not see 
how it could. If by any chance the girl’s 


ashore. 


seeret conjecture about Leavitt's iden- 
tity was right, it would be verified in 
the mere act of coming face to face with 
him, and in that event it would be just 
as well to spare the unsuspecting aunt 
the shock of that discovery. 

We reached Muloa just before night- 
fall, letting go the anchor in placid water 
under the lee of the while the 
Sylph swung to and the sails fluttered 
and fell. A vast 


world. From the shore the dark yreen of 


shore 
hush lay over the 


the forest confronted us with no sound 
or sign of life. Above, and at this close 
distance blotting out half the sky over 
the 
Lakalatcha with scarred and blackened 
flanks. 


moods. 


our heads, towered huge cone of 
It was in one of its querulous 
The feathery white plume of 
steam, woven by the wind into soft, fan- 


tastic shape s, ho longer capped the 
crater; its place had been usurped by 


thick, dark fumes of smoke swirling sul- 
lenly about. In the fading light I marked 
the red, malignant fissure 
newly broken out in the side of the 


glow of a 


ragged cone, from which came a thin, 
white trickle of lava. 

There was no sign of Leavitt, although 
the Sylph must have been visible to him 
for several hours, obviously making for 
the island. I fancied that he must have 
heen unusually absorbed in the vagaries 
of his beloved voleano. Otherwise he 
would have wondered what was bringing 
again and his tall figure in 
shabby white drill would have greeted us 
from the shore. Instead, there con- 
fronted us only the belt of dark, matted 


us back 
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green girdling the huge bulk of Laka- 
latcha which soared skyward, sinister, 
mysterious, eternal. 

In the brief twilight the shore van- 
ished into dim obscurity. Miss Stan- 
leigh, who for the last hour had been 
standing by the rail, silently watching 
the island, at last spoke to me over her 
shoulder: 

“Ts it far inland—the place? Will it 
be difficult to find in the dark?” 

Her question staggered me, for she 
was Clearly bent on seeking out Leavitt 
at once. A strange calmness overlay her. 
She paid no heed to Lakalatcha’s  gi- 
gantic, smoke-belching cone, but, with 
fingers gripping the rail, scanned the 
forbidding and inscrutable forest, behind 
which lay the answer to her torturing 
doubt. 

I acceded to her wish without protest. 
Leavitt’s bungalow lay a quarter of a 
mile distant. There would be no diffi- 
culty in following the path. I would have 
a boat put over at once, I announced in 
a casual way which belied my real feel- 
ings, for I was beginning to share some 
of her own secret tension at this night 
invasion of Leavitt's haunts. 

This feeling deepened within me as 
we drew near the shore. Leavitt's failure 
to appear seemed sinister and enigmatic. 
I began to evolve a fantastic image of 
him as I recalled his queer ways and his 
uncanny tricks of speech. It was as if 
we were seeking out the presiding deity 
of the island, who had assumed the guise 
of a Caliban holding unearthly sway over 
its unnatural processes. 

With Williams, the boatswain, carry- 
ing a lantern, we pushed into the brush, 
following the choked trail that led to 
Leavitt's abode. But the bungalow, 
when we had reached the clearing and 
could discern the outlines of the building 
against the masses of the forest, was 
dark and deserted. As we mounted the 


veranda, the loose boards creaked hol- 
lowly under our tread; the doorway, 
from which depended a tattered curtain 
of coarse burlap, gaped black and empty. 

The lantern, lifted high in the boat- 




















swain’s hand, cleft at a stroke the dark- 
ness within. On the writing-table, clut- 
tered with papers and bits of volcanic 
rock, stood ‘a bottle and half-empty 
glass. Things lay about in lugubrious 
disorder, as if the place had been hur- 
riedly ransacked by a thief. Some of the 
geological specimens had tumbled from 
the table to the floor, and stray sheets of 
Leavitt’s manuscripts lay under his 
chair. Leavitt’s books, ranged on shelv- 
ing against the wall, alone seemed undis- 
turbed. Upon the top of the shelving 
stood two enormous stuffed birds, mol- 
dering and decrepit, regarding the sud- 
den illumination with unblinking, bead- 
like eyes. Between them a small dancing 
faun in greenish bronze tripped a 
Bacchic measure with head thrown back 
in a transport of derisive laughter. 

For a long moment the three of us 
faced the silent, disordered room, in 
which the little bronze faun alone seemed 
alive, convulsed with diabolical mirth at 
our entrance. Somehow it recalled to me 
Leavitt’s own cynical laugh. Suddenly 
Miss Stanleigh made toward the photo- 
graphs above the bookshelves. 

“This is he,” she said, taking up one 
of the faded prints. 

“VYes—Leavitt,”” I answered. 

“ Leavitt?” Her fingers tightened upon 
the photograph. Then, abruptly, it fell 
to the floor. ‘Yes, yes—of course.” 
Her eyes closed very slowly, as if an 
extreme weakness had seized her. 

In the shock of that moment I reached 
out to support her, but she checked my 
hand. Her gray eyes opened again. A 
shudder visibly went over her, as if the 
light air had suddenly become chill. 
From the shelf the two stuffed birds re- 
garded us dolefully, while the dancing 
faun, with head thrown back in an atti- 
tude of immortal art, laughed derisively. 

“Where is he? I must speak to him,” 
said Miss Stanleigh. 

“One might think he were deliberately 
hiding,”’ I muttered, for I was at a loss 
to account for Leavitt’s absence. 

* Then find him,” the girl commanded. 
[ cut short my speculations to direct 
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Williams to search the hut in the rear of 
the bungalow, where, behind bamboo 
palings, Leavitt’s Malay servant main- 
tained an aloof and mysterious existence. 
I sat down beside Miss Stanleigh on the 
veranda steps to find my hands sooty 
from the touch of the boards. A fine vol- 
canic ash was evidently drifting in the 
air, and now to my ear, attuned to the 
profound stillness, the wind bore a faint 
humming sound. 

“Do you hear that?” I whispered. It 
was like the far-off murmur of a gigantic 
caldron, softly a-boil—a dull vibration 
that seemed to reach us through the 
ground as well as through the air. 

The girl listened a moment, and then 
started up. “I hear voices — some- 
where.” 

“Voices?” I strained my ears for 
sounds other than the insistent ferment 
of the great cone above our heads, 
“Perhaps Leavitt—” 

“Why do you still call him Leavitt?” 

“Then you're quite certain—” I be- 
gan, but an involuntary exclamation 
from her cut me short. 

The light of Williams’s lantern, emerg- 
ing from behind the bamboo palings, 
disclosed the burly form of the boat- 
swain with a shrinking Malay in tow. 
He was jabbering in his native tongue, 
with much gesticulation of his thin arms, 
and going into contortions at every 
dozen paces in a sort of pantomime to 
emphasize his words. Williams urged 
him along unceremoniously to the steps 
of the veranda. 

“Perhaps you can get the straight of 
this, Mr. Barnaby,” said the boatswain. 
“He swears that the flame-devil in the 
voleano has swallowed his master alive.” 

The poor fellow seemed indeed in a 
state of complete funk. With his thin 
legs quaking under him, he poured forth 
in Malay a crazed, distorted tale. Ac- 
cording to Wadakimba, Leavitt—or 
Farquharson, to give him his real name 
—had awakened the high displeasure of 
the flame-devil within the mountain. 
Had we not observed that the cone was 
smoking furiously? And the dust and 
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heavy taint of sulphur in the air? Surely 
feel the very the 
ground under our feet. All that day the 


we could tremor of 
enraged monster had been spouting mud 
and lava down upon the white tuan, who 
had remained in the bungalow, drinking 
heavily and bawling out maledictions 
At length, in spite of 
Wadakimba’s efforts to dissuade him, 
he had set out to climb to the crater, 
vowing to show the flame-devil who was 
He had compelled the terrified 
Wadakimba to go with him a part of the 
The white tuan—was he really a 
god, as he declared himself to be?—had 
the fissured 
slopes, at times lost to sight in yellowish 
clouds of gas and while his 


upon his enemy. 


master. 
Way. 


gone lone up tortuous, 
steam, 
screams and threats of vengeance came 
back to Wadakimba’s Overhead, 
Lakalatcha continued to rumble and 
quiver and clear his throat with great 


ears, 


showers of mud and stones. 

Farquharson must have indeed parted 
with his reason to have attempted that 
grotesque sally. Listening to Wadakim- 
ha’s tale, I pictured the crazed man, 
scorched to tatters, heedless of bruises 
and burns, scrambling up that difficult 
and perilous ascent, and hurling his 
ridiculous blasphemy into the flares of 
smoke and steam that issued from that 
vast caldron lit by subterranean fires. 
At its simmering the whole island trem- 
bled. A 
breath and he would have been snuffed 
out, annihilated in an instant. Accord- 
ing to Wadakimba, the end had indeed 
It was as if the 
mountain had suddenly given 
sigh. The blast had carried away solid 
A sheet of flame had licked the 
spot where Farquharson had been hurled 
headlong, and he was not. 


mere whiff of the monster’s 


come in that fashion. 
a deep 


rm wk. 


Wadakimba, viewing all this from 
afar, had scuttled off to his hut. Later 


he had ventured back to the scene of the 
tragedy. He had picked up Farquhar- 
son’s scorched helmet, which had been 
blown off to some distance, and he also 
exhibited a pair of binoculars washed 
down by the tide of lava, scarred and 
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twisted by the heat, from which the 
lenses had melted away. 

I translated for Miss Stanleigh briefly, 
while she stood turning over in her hands 
the twisted and blackened binoculars, 
which were still] warm. She heard me 
through without question or comment, 
and when I proposed that we get back to 
the Sylph at once, mindful of her aunt's 
distressed nerves, she assented with a 
nod. She seemed to have lost the power 
of speech. In a daze she followed as I led 
the way back through the forest. 


Major Stanleigh and his wife deferred 
their departure for England until their 
niece should be properly married to 
Joyce. At Eleanor’s wish, it was a very 
simple affair, and as Joyce's bride she 
Was as eager to be off to his rubber-plan- 
tation in Malduna as he was to set her 
up there as mistress of his household. 
I had agreed to give them passage on 
the Sylph, since the next sailing of the 
mail-boat would have necessitated a 
further fortnight’s delay. 

Mrs. Stanleigh, with visions of seeing 
England again, and profoundly grateful 
to a benevolent Providence that had not 
only brought “this dreadful business of 
Eleanor’s” to a happy termination, bui 
had averted Lakalatcha’s baptism of fire 
from descending upon her own head, 
thanked me profusely and a little tear- 
fully. It was during the general chorus 
of farewells at the last moment before 
the Sylph cast off. Her last appeal, cried 
after us from the wharf where she stood 
frantically waving a wet handkerchief, 
was that I should give Muloa a wide 
berth. 

It brought a laugh from Joyce. He 
had discovered the good lady’s extreme 
perturbation in regard to Lakalatcha, 
and had promptly declared for spending 
a day there with his bride. It was an 
exceptional opportunity to witness the 
voleano in its active mood. Each time 
that Joyce had essayed this teasing 
pleasantry, which never failed to draw 
Mrs. Stanleigh’s protests, I observed 
that his wife remained silent. I assumed 
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that she had decided to keep her own 
counsel in regard to the trip she had 
made there. 

“T’'m trusting you not to take Eleanor 
near that dreadful island, Mr. Barnaby,” 
was the admonition shouted across the 
widening gap of water. 

It was a quite unnecessary appeal, for 
Joyce, who was presently sitting with 
his wife in a sheltered quarter of the 
deck, had not the slightest interest in 
the smoking cone which was as yet a 
mere smudge upon the horizon. Eleanor, 
with one hand in Joyce's possession, al 
times watched it with a seemingly vast 
apathy until some ardent word from 
Jovee would draw her eyes back to his 
and she would lift to him a smile that 
was like a caress. The look of weariness 
and balked purpose that had once 
marked her expression had vanished. In 
the week since she had married Joyce 
she seemed to have grown younger and 
to be again standing on the very thresh- 
old of life with girlish eagerness. She 
hung on Joyce’s every word, communing 
with him hour after hour, utterly con- 
tent, indifferent toall the world about her. 

In the cabin that evening at dinner, 
when the two of them deigned to take 
polite cognizance of my existence, T an- 
nounced to Joyce that I proposed to hug 
the island pretty close during the night. 
It would save considerable time. 

“Just as you like, Captain,” Joyce 
replied, indifferently. 

“We may get a shower of ashes by 
doing so, if the wind should shift.” I 
looked across the table at Mrs. Joyce. 

“But we shall reach Malduna that 
much sooner?” she queried. 

I nodded. “However, if you feel any 
uneasiness, [ll give the island a wide 
berth.” I didn’t like the idea of dragging 
her—the bride of a week—past that 
place with its unspeakable memories, if 
it should really distress her. 

Her eyes thanked me silently across 
the table. “It’s very kind of you, but” 
—she chose her words with significant 
deliberation—“T haven’t a fear in the 
world, Mr. Barnaby.” 

Vou. CXL.—No. 838.—67 


Evening had fallen when we came up 
on deck. Joyee bethought himself of 
some cigars in his state-room and went 
back. For the moment I was alone with 
his wife by the rail, watching the stars 
beginning to prick through the darken- 
ing sky. The Sylph was running 
smoothly, with the wind almost aft; the 
scud of water past her bows and the oc- 
casional creak of a block aloft were the 
only sounds audible in the silence that 
lay like a benediction upon the sea. 

“You may think it unfeeling of me,” 
she began, quite abruptly, “but all this 
past trouble of mine, now that it is 
ended, I have completely dismissed. 
Already it begins to seem like a horrid 
dream. And as for that island’’—her 
eyes looked off toward Muloa now im- 
pending upon us and lighting up the 
heavens with its sullen flare—*it seems 
incredible that I ever set foot upon it. 

“Perhaps you understand,” she went 
on, after a pause, “that T have not told 
my husband. But I have not deceived 
him. He knows that I was once married, 
and that the man is no longer living. He 
does not wish to know more. Of course 
he is aware that Uncle Geoffrey came 
out here to—to see a Mr. Leavitt, a 
matter which he has no idea concerned 
me. He thanks the stars for whatever it 
was that did bring us out here, for other- 
wise he would not have met me.” 

“It has turned out most happily,” I 
murmured. 

“Tt was almost disaster. After meet- 
ing Mr. Joyece—and I was weak enough 
to let myself become engaged—to have 
discovered that I was still chained to a 
living creature like that. . . . L should 
have killed myself.” 

“But surely the courts—” 

She shook her head with decision. 
“My church does not recognize that sort 
of freedom.” 

We were drawing steadily nearer to 
Muloa. The mountain was breathing 
slowly and heavily—a vast flare that 
lifted fanlike in the skies and died away. 
Lightning played fitfully through the 
dense mass of smoke and choking gases 
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that hung like a pall over the great cone. 
It was like the night sky that overhangs 
a city of gigantic blast-furnaces, only 
infinitely multiplied. The sails of the 
Sylph caught the ruddy tinge like a 
phantom craft gliding through the black 
night, its canvas still dyed with the sun- 
set glow. The faces of the crew, turned 
to watch the spectacle, curiously fixed 
and inhuman, were picked out of the 
gloom by the same fantastic light. It 
was as if the schooner, with masts and 
riggings etched black against the lurid 
sky, sailed on into the Day of Judgment. 


It was after midnight. The Sylph 
came about, with sails trembling, and 
lost headway. Suddenly she vibrated 
from stem to stern, and with a soft grat- 
ing sound that was unmistakable came 
to rest. We were aground in what should 
have been clear water, with the forest- 
clad shore of Muloa lying close off to 
port. 

The helmsman turned to me with a 
look of silly fright on his face, as the 
wheel revolved useless in his hands. We 
had shelved with scarcely a jar suffi- 
cient to disturb those sleeping below, 
but in a twinkling Jackson, the mate, 
appeared on deck in his pajamas, and 
after a swift glance toward the familiar 
shore turned to me with the same dum- 
founded look that had frozen upon the 
face of the steersman. 

“What do you make of this?” he ex- 
claimed, as I ealled for the lead. 

“Be quiet about it,” I to the 
hands that had started into movement. 
‘Look sharp now, and make no noise.” 


said 


Then I turned to the mate, who was 
perplexedly rubbing foot 
against the other and measuring with 
his eve our distance from the shore. The 
Sylph should have turned the point of 
the island without mishap, as she had 


one bare 


done scores of times. 

“It’s the volcano we have to thank for 
this,” “Tts recent 
activity has caused some displacement of 
the sea bottom.” 


was my conjecture. 


Jackson's head went back in sudden 
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comprehension. “It’s a miracle 
didn’t plow into it under full sail.” 

We had indeed come about in the very 
nick of time to avoid disaster. As mat- 
ters stood I was hopeful. “With any 
sort of luck we ought to float clear with 
the tide.” 

The mate cocked a doubtful eye at 
Lakalatcha, uncomfortably close above 
our heads, flaming at intervals and bath- 
ing the deck with an angry glare of light. 
“Tf she should begin spitting up a little 
livelier ” he speculated with a 
shrug, and presently took himself off to 
his bunk after an inspection below had 
shown that none of the schooner’s seams 
had started. There was nothing to do 
but to wait for the tide to make and lift 
the vessel clear. It would be a matter of 
three or four hours. I dismissed the 
helmsman; and the watch forward, tak- 
ing advantage of the respite from duty, 
were recumbent in attitudes of 


you 


soon 
heavy sleep. 

The wind had died out and a heavy 
torpor lay upon the water. It was as if 
the stars alone held to their slow courses 
above a world rigid and inanimate. The 
Sylph lay with a slight list, her spars 
looking inexpressibly helpless against the 
sky, and, as the minutes dragged, a fine 
volcanic ash, like some mortal pestilence 
exhaled by the monster cone, settled 
down upon the deck, where, forward in 
the shadow, the watch lay curled like 
dead men. 

Alone, I paced back and forth—count- 
less soft-footed miles, it seemed, through 
interminable hours, until at length some 
obscure impulse prompted me to pause 
before the open skylight over the cabin 
and thrust my head down. A lamp above 
the dining-table, left to burn through 
the night, feebly illuminated the room. 
A faint snore issued at regular intervals 
from the half-open door of the mate’s 
state-room. The door of Joyce’s state- 
room opposite was also upon the hook 
for the sake of air. 

Suddenly a soft thump against the side 
of the schooner, followed by a scrambling 
noise, made me turn round. The drip- 
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ping, bedraggled figure of a man in a 
sleeping-suit mounted the rope ladder 
that hung over the side, and paused, 
grasping the rail. I had withdrawn my 
gaze so suddenly from the glow of the 
light in the cabin that for several mo- 
ments the intruder from out of the sea 
was only a blurred form with one leg 
swung over the rail, where he hung as if 
spent by his exertions. 

Just then the sooty vapors above the 
ragged maw of the voleano were rent by 
a flare of crimson, and in the fleeting 
instant of unnatural daylight I beheld 
Farquharson, barefooted, and dripping 
with sea-water, confronting me with a 
sardonic, triumphant smile. The light 
faded in a twinkling, but in the darkness 
he swung his other leg over the rail and 
sat perched there, as if challenging the 
testimony of my senses. 

“Farquharson!” I breathed aloud, ut- 
terly dumfounded. 

“Did you think I was a ghost?” I 
could hear him softly laughing to himself 


in the interval that followed. “You 
should have witnessed Wadakimba’s 
fright at my coming back from the 
dead. Well, [Pll admit I almost was 
done for.” 

Again the voleano breathed in tor- 


ment. It was like the sudden opening of 
a gigantic blast-furnace, and in that in- 
stant I saw him vividly—his thin, satur- 
nine face, his damp black hair pushed 
sleekly back, his lips twisted to a cruel 
smile, his eyes craftily alert, as if to some 
ambushed danger continually at hand. 
He was watching me with a sort of 
malicious relish in the shock he had 
given me. 

“Tt was not your intention to stop at 
Muloa,” he observed, dryly, for the 
plight of the schooner was obvious. 

“We'll float clear with the tide,” I 
muttered. 

“But in the meantime”—there was 
something almost menacing in his delib- 
erate pause—‘“‘I have the pleasure of this 
little call upon you.” 

A head lifted from among the inert 
figures and sleepily regarded us before it 
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dropped back into the shadows. The 
stranded ship, the recumbent men, the 
mountain flaming overhead—it was like 
a phantom world into which had been 
suddenly thrust this ghastly and incred- 
ible reality. 

“Whatever possessed you to swim out 
here in the middle of the night?” I de- 
manded, in a harsh whisper. 

He chose to ignore the question, while 
I waited in a chill of suspense. It was in- 
conceivable that he could be aware of 
the truth of the situation and delib- 
erately bent on forcing it to its un- 
speakable, tragic issue. 


“Of late, Captain Barnaby, we 
seem to have taken to visiting each 


other — rather 
think?” 

It was lightly tossed off, but not with- 
out its evil implication; and I felt his 
eyes intently fixed upon me as he sat 
hunched up on the rail in his sodden 
sleeping-suit, like some huge, ill-omened 
bird of prey. 

To get rid of him, to obliterate the 
horrible fact that he still existed in the 
flesh, was the instinctive impulse of my 
staggered brain. But the peril of dis- 
covery, the chance that those sleeping 
below might waken and hear us, held me 
in a vise of indecision. 

“Tf I could bring myself to reproach 
you, Captain,” he went on, ironically 
polite, “I might protest that your last 
visit to this island savored of a too- 
inquisitive intrusion. You'll pardon my 
frankness. I had convinced you and 
Major Stanleigh that Farquharson was 
dead. To the world at large that should 
have sufficed. That I choose to remain 
alive is my own affair. Your sudden 
return to Muloa—with a lady—would 
have upset everything, if Fate and that 
inspired fool of a Malay had not happily 
intervened. But now, surely, there can 
be no doubt that I am dead?” 

I nodded assent in a dumb, helpless 
way. 

“And I have a notion that even you, 
Captain Barnaby, will never dispute 
that fact.” 


frequently, don’t you 
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He threw back his head suddenly—for 
all the world like the dancing faun—and 
laughed silently at the stars. 

My tongue was dry in my mouth as I 
tried to make some rejoinder. He baffled 
me completely, and meanwhile I was 
in a tingle of fear lest the mate should 
come up on deck to see what progress the 
tide had made, or lest the sound of our 
voices might waken the girl in Joyce’s 
state-room. 

“T can promise you that,” I attempted 
to assure him in weak, sepulchral tones. 
* And now, if you like, I'll put you ashore 
in the small boat. You must be getting 
chilly in that wet sleeping-suit.” 

“As a matter of fact I am, and I was 
wondering if you would not offer me 
something to drink.” 

“You shall bottle to take 
along,” I promised, with alacrity, but 
he demurred. 

“There is no sociability in that. And 
you seem very lonesome here—stuck for 
two more hours at least. Come, Cap- 
tain, fetch your bottle and we will share 
it together.” 

He got down from the rail, stretched 
his arms lazily above his head, and 
dropped into one of the deck chairs that 
had been placed aft for the convenience 
of my lwo passengers. 

“And cigars, too, Captain,” he sug- 
gested, with a politeness that was almost 
impertinence. “We'll have a cozy hour 
or two out of this tedious wait for the 
tide to lift you off.” 

I contemplated him helplessly. There 
was no alternative but to fall in with 
whatever mad caprice might seize his 
brain. If I opposed him, it would lead 
to high and querulous words; and the 
hideous fact of his presence there—of 


have a 


his mere existence—I was bound to con- 
ceal at all hazards. 
‘T must ask you to keep quiet,” I said, 
stiffly 
‘As a tomb,” he agreed, and his eyes 
twinkled disagreeably in the darkness. 
“You forget that I am supposed to be 
in one.” 
I went stealthily down into the cabin, 


if 
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where [ secured a box of cigars and the 
first couple of bottles that my hands laid 
hold of in the locker. They proved to 
contain an old Tokay wine which I had 
treasured for several years to no par- 
ticular purpose. The ancient bottles 
clinked heavily in my grasp as I mounted 
again to the deck. 

“Now this is something like,” he 
purred, watching like a cat my every 
motion as I set the glasses forth and 
guardedly drew the cork. He saluted me 
with a flourish and drank. 

To an onlooker that pantomime in the 
darkness would have seemed _ utterly 
grotesque. I tasted the fragrant, heavy 
wine and waited—waited in an agony of 
suspense—my ears strained desperately 
to catch the least sound from below. 
But a profound silence enveloped the 
schooner, broken only by the occasional 
rhythmic snore of the mate. 

“You rather ill at 
Farquharson observed from the depths 
of the deck chair when he had his cigar 
comfortably aglow. “I trust it isn’t this 
little impromptu call of mine that’s dis- 
turbing you. After all, life has its un- 
usual moments, and this, I think, is one 
of them.” He sniffed the bouquet of his 
wine and drank. “It is rare moments 
like this—bizarre, incredible, what you 
like—that compensate for the tedium of 
years.” 

His disengaged hand had fallen to the 
side of the chair, and I now observed in 
dismay that a searf belonging to Joyce’s 
wife had been left lying in the chair, and 
that his fingers were absently twisting 
the silken fringe. 

“IT wonder that you stick it out, as 
you do, on this island,” I forced myself 
to observe, seeking safety in the com- 
monplace, while my eyes, as if fascinated, 
watched his fingers toying with the ends 
of the scarf. I was forced to accept the 
innuendo beneath his enigmatic utter- 
ances. His utter baseness and depravity, 
born perhaps of a diseased mind, I could 
understand. I had led him to bait a 
trap with the fiction of his own death, 
but he could not know that it had been 
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already sprung upon his unsuspecting 
victims. 

He seemed to regard me with con- 
temptuous pity. “Naturally, you won- 
der. A mere skipper like yourself fails 
to understand—many things. What can 
you know of life cooped up in this 
schooner? You touch only the surface of 
things just as this confounded boat of 
yours skims only the top of the water. 
Once in a lifetime you may come to real 
grips with life—strike bottom, eh?—as 
your schooner has done now. Then 
you're aground and quite helpless. What 
a pity!” 

He lifted his glass and drank it off, 
then thrust it out to be refilled. “‘ Life as 
the world lives it—bah!’ he dismissed 
it with the scorn of one who counts him- 
self divested of all illusions. “ Life would 
be an infernal bore if it were not for its 
paradoxes. Now you, Captain Barnaby, 
would never dream that in becoming 
dead to the world—in other people’s be- 
lief —I have become intensely alive. There 
are opened up infinite possibilities—”’ 

He drank again and eyed me darkly, 
and then went on in his crack-brained 
way. “What is life but a challenge to 
pretense, a constant exercise in du- 
plicity, with so few that come to master 
it as an art? Every one goes about with 
something locked deep in his heart. 
Take yourself, Captain Barnaby. You 
have your secrets—hidden from me, 
from all the world—which, if they could 
be dragged out of you—” 

His deep-set eyes bored through the 
darkness upon me. Hunched up in the 
deck chair, with his legs crossed under 
him, he was like an animated Buddha 
venting a dark philosophy and seeking 
to undermine my mental balance with 
his sophistry. 

“T’m a plain man of the sea,” I re- 
joined, bluntly. “I take life as it comes.” 

He smiled derisively, drained his glass, 
and held it out again. “But you have 
your secrets, rather clumsily guarded, to 
be sure—’ 

“What secrets?” I cried out, goaded 
almost beyond endurance. 
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He seemed to deprecate the vigor of 
my retort and lifted a cautioning hand. 
“Do you want every one on board to 
hear this conversation?” 

At that moment the smoke-wrapped 
cone of Lakalatcha was cleft by a sheet 
of flame, and we confronted each other 
in a sort of blood-red dawn. 

“There is no reason why we should 
quarrel,” he went on, after darkness had 
enveloped us again. “But there are 
times which call for plain speaking. 
Major Stanleigh is probably hardly 
aware of just what he said to me under 
a little artful questioning. It 
that a lady who—shall we say, whom we 
both have the honor of knowing?—is in 
love. Love, mark you. It is always in- 
teresting to see that flower bud twice 
from the same stalk. However, one 
naturally defers to a lady, especially 
when one is very much in her way. 
Place aux dames, eh? Exit poor Far- 
quharson! You must admit that his was 
an altruistic soul. Well, she has her 
freedom—if only to barter it for a new 
bondage. Shall we drink to the happy 
future of that romance?” 

He lifted to me his glass with ironical 
invitation, while I sat aghast and speech- 
less, my heart pounding against my ribs. 
This intolerable colloquy could not last 
forever. I deliberated what I should do 
if we were surprised. At the sound of a 
footfall or the soft creak of a plank I 
felt that I might lose all control and leap 
up and brain him with the heavy bottle 
in my grasp. I had an insane desire to 
spring at his throat and throttle his in- 
famous bravado, tumble him overboard 
and annihilate the last vestige of his 
existence. 

“Come, Captain,” he urged, “you, 
too, have shared in smoothing the path 
for these lovers. Shall we not drink to 
their happy union?” 

A feeling of utter loathing went over 
me. I set my glass down. “It would be a 
more serviceable compliment to the lady 
in question if I strangled you on the 
spot,” I muttered, boldly. 

“But you are forgetting that I am 


seems 
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already dead.” He threw his head back 
as if vastly amused, then lurched for- 
ward and held out his glass a little un- 
steadily to be refilled. 

He vave me a quick, evil look. ™ Be- 
sides, the noise might disturb your pas- 
sengers. 

I could feel a cold perspiration sud- 
denly breaking out upon my _ body. 
Either the fellow had obtained an inkling 
of the truth in some incredible way, or 
was blindly on the track of it, guided by 
some diabolical scent. Under the spell 
of his could not manage the 
outright lie which stuck in my throat. 

“What makes you think I have pas- 
sengers?”’ I parried, weakly. 

With intent or not, he was again fin- 
gering the fringe of the scarf that hung 
over the arm of the chair. 

“Tt is not your usual practice, but you 
have been carrying them lately.” 

He drained his glass and sat staring 
into it, his head drooping a little forward. 
The heavy wine was beginning to have 
its effect upon him, but whether it would 
provoke him to some outright violence or 
drag him down into a stupor, I could not 
predict. Suddenly the glass slipped from 
his fingers and shivered to pieces on the 
deck. I started violently at the sound, 
and in the silence that followed I thought 
I heard a footfall in the cabin below. 

He looked up at length from his ab- 


eves, | 


sorbed contemplation of the bits of 
broken glass. “We were talking about 
love, were we not?” he demanded, 


heavily. 

I did not answer. I was straining to 
catch a repetition of the sound from 
below. Time was slipping rapidly away, 
and to sit on meant inevitable discovery. 
The watch might waken or the mate 
appear to surprise me in converse with 
my nocturnal visitor. It would be folly 
to attempt to conceal his presence and 
I despaired of getting him back to 
shore while his present mood held, al- 
though I remembered that the small 


boat, which had been lowered after we 
went aground, was still moored to the 
rail amidships. 
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Refilling my own glass, I offered it to 
him. He lurched forward to take it, but 
the fumes of the wine suddenly drifted 
clear of his brain. “You very 
much distressed,” he observed, with 
ironic concern, “One might think you 
were actually sheltering these precious 
love-birds.”” 


seem 


Perspiration broke out anew upon my 
face and neck. “I don’t know what you 
are talking about,” I bluntly tried to 
fend off his implication. I felt as if I 
were helplessly strapped down and that 
he was about to probe me mercilessly 
with some sharp instrument. I strove to 
turn the direction of his thoughts by 
saying, “I understand that the Stan- 
leighs are returning to England.” 

“The Stanleighs — quite so,” he 
nodded agreement, and fixed me with a 
maudlin stare. Something prompted me 
to fill his glass again. He drank it off 
mechanically. Again I poured, and he 
obediently drank. With an effort he 
tried to pick up the thread of our con- 
versation: 

“What did you say? Oh, the Stan- 
leighs . . . yes, yes, of course.” He 
slowly nodded his head and fell silent. 
“IT was about to say...” He broke 
off again and seemed to ruminate pro- 
foundly.... I caught 
the word feebly from his lips, spoken as 
if in a daze. The glass hung dripping in 
his relaxed grasp. 

It was a crucial moment in which his 
purpose seemed to waver and die in his 
clouded brain. A great hope sprang up 
in my heart, which was hammering furi- 
ously. If I could divert his fuddled 
thoughts and get him back to shore while 
the wine lulled him to forgetfulness. 

I leaned forward to take the glass 
which was all but slipping from his hand, 
when Lakalatcha flamed with redoubled 
fury. It was as if the mountain had 
suddenly bared its fiery heart to the 
heavens, and a muffled detonation 
reached my ears. 

Farquharson straightened up with a 
jerk and scanned the smoking peak, from 
which a new trickle of white-hot lava 


* Love-birds—”’ 
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had broken forth in a threadlike water- 
fall. He watched its graceful play as if 
hypnotized, and began babbling to him- 
self in an incoherent prattle. All his 
faculties seemed suddenly awake, but 
riveted solely upon the heavy laboring 
of the mountain. He was chiding it in 
Malay as if it were a fractious child. 
When I ventured to urge him back to 
shore he made no protest, but followed 
me into the boat. As I pushed off and 
took up the oars he had eyes for nothing 
but the flaming cone, as if its leaping 
fires held for him an Apocalyptic vision. 

I strained at the oars as if in a race, 
with all eternity at stake, blindly urging 


the boat ahead through water that 
flashed crimson at every stroke. The 


mountain now flamed like a beacon, and 
I rowed for dear life over a sea of blood. 

Farquharson sat entranced before the 
spectacle, chanting to himself a kind of 
insane ritual, like a Parsee fire-worshiper 
making obeisance before his god. He 
was rapt away to some plane of mystic 
exaltation, to some hinterland of the soul 
that merged upon madness. When at 
length the boat crunched upon the sandy 
shore he got up unsteadily from the stern 
and pointed to the pharos that flamed 
in the heavens. 

“The fire upon the altar is lit,” he 
me, oracularly, while the 
fanatic light of a devotee burned in his 
eyes. “Shall we ascend and prepare the 


oe 999 
sacrifice: 


addressed 


I leaned over the oars, panting from 
my exertions, indifferent to his rhapsody. 

“If you'll take my advice, you'll get 
back at once to your bungalow and strip 
off that wet sleeping-suit,” I bluntly 
counseled him, but I might as well have 
argued with a man in a trance, 

He leaped over the gunwale and strode 
up the beach. Again he struck his priest- 
like attitude and invoked me to follow. 

“The fire upon the altar waits,” he re- 
peated, solemnly. Suddenly he broke 
into a shrill laugh and ran like a deer in 
the direction of the forest that stretched 
up the slopes of the mountain. 

The mate’s face, thrust over the rail 
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as I drew alongside the schooner, plainly 
bespoke his utter bewilderment. He 
must have thought me bereft of my 
senses to be paddling about at that hour 
of the night. The tide had made, and 
the Sylph, righting her listed masts, was 
standing clear of the shoal. The deck 
was astir, and when the command was 
given to hoist the sails it was obeyed 
with an uneasy alacrity. The men 
worked frantically in a bright, unnatu- 
ral day, for Lakalatcha was now contin- 
uously aflame and tossing up red-hot 
rocks to the accompaniment of dull 
sounds of explosion. 

My first glance about the deck had 
been one of relief to note that Joyce and 
his wife were not there, although the 
commotion of getting under sail must 
have awakened them. A breeze had 
sprung up which would prove a fair wind 
as soon as the Sylph stood clear of the 
point. The mate gave a grunt of satis- 
faction when at length the schooner be- 
gan to dip her bow and lay over to her 
task. Leaving him in charge, I started to 
go below, when suddenly Mrs. Joyce, 
fully confronted me. She 
seemed to have materialized out of the 
air like a ghost. Her hair glowed like 
burnished copper in the unnatural illu- 
mination which bathed the deck, but her 
face was ashen, and the challenge of her 
eyes made my heart stop short. 

“You have been awake long?” I vent- 
ured to ask. 

“Too long,” she answered, signifi- 
cantly, with her face turned away, look- 
ing down into the water. She had taken 
my arm and drawn me toward the rail. 
Now I felt her fingers tighten convul- 
sively. In the droop of her head and the 
tense curve of her neck I sensed her 
mad impulse which the dark water sug- 
gested. 

“Mrs. 
sharply. 

She seemed to go limp all over at the 
words. I drew her along the deck for a 
faltering step or two, while her eyes 
continued to brood upon the water rush- 
ing past. Suddenly she spoke: 


dressed, 


Joyce!’ I remonstrated, 
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“What other way out is there?” 

* Never that,” [said, shortly. I urged 
her forward again. “Is your husband 
asleep?” 

“Thank God, ves!” 

“Then you have been awake—” 

“Tor over all hour,” she confessed, 
and I detected the shudder that went 
over her bods ‘ 

“The man is mad 

“But [Tam 


stopped and caught at 


to him.” She 
the rail like a 
prisoner gripping at the bars that con- 
*T cannot 


married 


cannot endure it! 
Where can 


you take me? Don't you see that there 


fine him. 
Where are you taking me? 


from. this?” 

The Sylph rose sank to the first 
long roll of the open sea. 

“When we reach Malduna—” I be- 


van, but the words were only torture. 


Is ho escape 


and 


“TL cannot—cannot Take me 
hack!—to that island! Let me live aban- 
doned—or rather die 


“Mrs. Joyee, I beg of VOU. . . « 


YO ON. 


” 


The schooner rose and dipped again. 

For what seemed an interminable time 
we paced the deck together while Laka- 
latcha flamed farther and farther astern. 


Her fitful snatches as 
if spoken in a delirium, and at times 
she would pause and grip the rail to 
stare back, wild-eyed, at the receding 
island. 


words came In 
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Suddenly she started, and in a sort of 
blinding, noonday blaze I saw her face 
blanch with horror. It was as if at 
that moment the heavens had cracked 
asunder and the night had fallen away 
in chaos. Turning, I saw the cone of the 
mountain lifting skyward in fragments 
and saw no more, for the blinding vision 
remained seared upon the retina of my 
eyes. Across the water, slower paced, 
came the dread concussion of sound. 

“Good God! It’s carried away the 
whole island!” I heard the mate’s voice 
bellowing above the cries of the men. 
The Sylph scudded before the approa h- 
ing storm of fire redescending from the 
sky. . 

The first gray of the dawn disclosed 
Mrs. Joyce still standing by the rail, her 
hand nestling within the arm of her hus- 
band, indifferent to the heavy grayish 
dust that fell in benediction upon her 
like a silent shower of snow. 


The island of Muloa remains to-day 
a charred cinder lapped about by the 
blue Pacific. At times gulls circle over its 
blackened and desolate surface devoid 
of every vestige of life. From the squat, 
truncated mass of Lakalatcha, shorn o! 
half its lordy height, a feeble wisp of 
smoke still issues to the breeze, as if 
Vulcan, tired of his forge, had banked its 
fire before abandoning it. 


REMEMBRANCE 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


ITHIN my garden-close 


Remembrance is the sweetest flower that grows; 


I tend it guardedly, 


And, oh, the attar that it yields to me! 
It gives to day and night 


The essence of delight; 


Cold may not blight it, nor the touch of snows; 
And when I pass, as I needs must, and fare 
To that dim Otherwhere, 

A something tells me I shall find it there, 

Sweeter, perhaps—who knows? 
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BY HERBERT 


ee in Washington on 
the night of June 21, 1919, seemed 
a remote thing, a curious abstraction in 
the mouths of diplomatists and writers. 
Had the nation’s capital been a German 
city during the Thirty Years’ War, and 
the streets the prize of whichever party 
could hold them, the scenes enacted 
there might have been appropriate. 
Crowds were massed along Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Rioters, led by men in the uni- 
form of the United States Marine Corps, 
streamed past the Treasury Building 
within view of the White House. Army 
trucks roared through the streets filled 
cavalry 


with soldiers, bayonets fixed; 
pressed their horses against maddened 


men to hold them back. Along U Street, 
in the negro residence district, there was 
ominous darkness and silence more men- 
acing than furious outery 
crowd, a silence punctuated by an occa- 
sional spatter of shots; the streets were 
filled with sauntering dark men, not a 
white face among them. Upper windows 
were lined with watching eyes. Every 
one waited, intent. U Street that night 
vas a beleaguered town. Rumor swept 
its length and stirred its colored resi- 
dents as the wind tosses standing grain. 
God and the government seemed to have 
deserted them. They had heard that 
mobs were on their way to pillage and 
assault and burn, and so in that black- 
ness and silence colored men, with no 
more than a glance or a word in under- 
tone to one another, were on the streets, 
armed, to defend their homes and their 
families. Closed shops, little round holes 
in plate-glass windows, told the tale of 
what had passed. A whité man who 
should have attempted to traverse U 
Street unaccompanied by a colored man 
VoL. CXI No. 838.—68 
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that night, unless he were one of fifty 
marines in a flying motor-truck, would 
not have told the tale. Elsewhere in the 
gay city, outside hotels and clubs, col- 
ored men on their way home from work 
in government buildings were being set 
upon, their faces beaten to bloody pulp, 
or were being followed and jeered and 
bullied by the groups sweeping the 
streets. 

Washington had to turn to 
drama, as did Chicago, Knoxville, Oma- 
ha, and Hoop Spur and Elaine in 
Arkansas, to remind the nation of its 
derelictions. In all those, as in many 
another city of the United States to-day, 
the powder was laid for explosion, await- 
ing only the match to the fuse. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of the country 
has there been more intense hatred and 
distrust of white and colored men for one 
another, and never has the need been 
greater that the so-called race problem 
be seized, laid open to discussion, and 
thrust before the intelligence and the 
conscience of citizens. Washington and 
other centers of conflict have shown that 
government has very nearly failed be- 
fore the task of enabling white and 
colored races to live side by side. And 
that failure, expressed in the primitive 
hatreds and furies that would destroy 
government itself, is illumined by the 
lurid flames of bonfires in which black 
men twist and turn in agony as they 
burn, chained, before gloating crowds. 
In the presence of the growing menace 
of race hatred, a menace that permeates 
every function of national life, intelli- 
gent men have expressed indifference or 
hopelessness. ‘‘The negro problem is 
insoluble,” one hears it said, and in the 
absence of planned approach, race rela- 


melo- 
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tions are left in the hands of mobs to 


adjust, or are referred to editors who 
suggest fantastic expedients like the ex- 
port of the country’s 12,000,000 colored 
people to Africa. Among colored people, 
too, their status in this land has become 


an acute question. Caught up in the 


fired, 


them, with conceptions of patriotism 


idealism of war-time, many of 
and democracy, they were thrust back 
rudely from what their sacrifices seemed 
to promise. As hope of better oppor- 
tunity receded, despair and a dark de- 
termination not to go down ingloriously 
and supinely came in its place. Many 
a colored man, disillusioned and embit- 
tered, has said openly, and many more 
have had the thought, unspoken, “I’m 
going to die anvhow—I might as well die 
fighting.” ‘To this the reply has been, 
from editorial columns of white men’s 
newspapers—The Chicago Tribune, for 
example that the negro is 12,000,000 
in 110,000,000: let him try to rest his 
case on armed conflict, and he will be 
exterminated. At this point discussion 
ominously lags. 

Unless Americans are cynical as to the 
efficacy of intelligence and believe that 
blind and must 
dominate their national life, it is time 
to begin setting their cellar of race rela- 
As a preliminary to the 
letting in of light, be it said that few 
Americans, if any, have made outstand- 
ing contributions to the literature of race 


uncontrollable forces 


tions in order. 


relations. The North is only beginning 
fully to realize the burden which it shares 
the South. The South, 
which has always insisted it knew the 
negro and could handle the problem, 
has apparently failed 
migration and the present tensity of feel- 
of any solution. For to know 
the negro and to study race relations is 


jointly with 


as the war-time 
ing show 


a business which must enlist the scien- 

the an- 
the 
the ethnologist, the educator. 
It demands, too, painful frankness, the 
utmost! and 
open-mindedness as to results. But that 


list and the despised professor 
thropologist, the sociologist. psy- 
chologist, 


freedom of invest igat mn 


is precisely what Americans have not 
had. With many white Americans it is 
impossible to discuss the race question 
at all; they will tell you there is nething 
to discuss, that they know the “nigger,” 
and that they know, too, how to show 
him his place. And thousands of persons 
are ready to describe exactly the place 
which God has allotted to the “nigger.” 

Something of the cost to the nation of 
its race prejudice, especially of the race 
prejudice in the South, has been indi- 
cated by Mr. George Elliott Howard of 
the University of Nebraska. It has ab- 
sorbed intellectual energy in maintain- 
ing dogmas; it has sterilized thought in 
other directions. *‘* Where,” Mr. 
Howard, “is the ethical, psychological, 


asks 
economic mono- 
graph, the result of accredited modern 
scientific methods, produced by a repre- 
sentative of the Southern white caste? 
Indeed, he could hardly approach such a 
study in the right spirit without violat- 
ing the dogma which bars the path that 
alone can lead to scientific truth.” 

For’ the ostrich habit with the race 
problem—a habit of fleeing it or denying 
its existence—this country is punished 
with sterility of thought, with a vicious 
misinformation and _ violence. 
Ignorance breeds hatred and violence, 
out of which springs more ignorance. If 
the citizen of Ireland was maligned by 
grotesque representation of him on the 
vaudeville stage, the negro is even more 
misrepresented in newspapers and public 
It is commonly assumed and 
stated that the negro is “‘inferior”’’; that 
he is lazy and shiftless; that his mind is 
not adapted to the more complicated 
processes of government; that his vital- 
ity islow; that mulattoes are sterile and 
subject to disease; “that,” as a witty 
burlesque of the American credo has it, 
** whenever a negro is educated he refuses 
to work and becomes a criminal.” 

The negro’s enemies malign him; 
his friends often feel it necessary to 
patronize him. The great mythology 
about the negro, subseribed to by many 
well-meaning Americans, in which alleged 


anthropological, or 


circle of 


discussion. 
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fact is even stronger than fiction, begins 
with Africa. 
term which fails to register, as does Mr. 
Robert H. Lowie, Assistant Curator of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
that ““momentous ideas may be 
what we regard as in- 
and that “‘eminent eth- 
nologists that the discovery 
of the iron technique is due to the 
negroes.” The pictures which are cur- 
rent of lazy black bucks in an African 
jungle, worshiping marvelously ugly 
wooden idols and awaiting the arrival of 
rum and missionaries tomake them civil- 
ized, hardly stands before the reports of 
explorers and the researches of ethnolo- 
gists and anthropologists. It would be 
news to many Americans who “know the 
nigger” that in their land of 
Africa negroes “are not only conversant 
with the art of metallurgy, which is pos- 
sibly their own invention, but are con- 


Savagery is an exclusive 


tory, 
conceived by 
ferior races,” 


suggest 


native 


spicuous for their ahility to form large 
and powerful political states, and have 
shown at least the ability of assimilating 
the culture of Islam. If we 

negro culture,” Mr. 
“on the average not with the highest 
products of Dutch, Danish, 
culture, but with the status of the illit- 
erate peasant communities in not a few 
regions of Europe, the difference will 
hardly be so great as to suggest any far- 
reaching hereditary causes.” It is pos- 
sible, in passing, only to refer to the work 
of such menas Heinrich Schurtz, author of 
ascholarly work on African industry, who 
found that in general the black races had 
proved themselves capable workers, and 
that for industrial pursuits they had 
more aptitude than most other primi- 
tive races; to the studies of R. E. Den- 
nett, author of At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind, who found “little to alter in 
either the composition or procedure of the 
native courts the outcome of thou- 
sands of years of accumulated experience 
of a people who know themselves and 
their needs.”” These utterances of men 
eminent in their chosen research are not 
offered as conclusive statements on the 


contrast 


continues Lowie, 


or Swiss 
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problems of race adjustment in the 
United States, but they indicate that 
an entire nation may assume opinions 
presented to it by dogmatic or disin- 
genuous citizens which dispassionate In- 
quiry sharply challenges. 

To ask Americans to substitute intel- 
ligence for passion in dealing with race 
adjustment is perhaps a wearisome repe- 
tition, and yet it is equivalent to asking 
intelligence on every question of na- 
tional import. It is everywhere as- 
sumed that the connection between 
prohibition and the race question is 
intimate; that the measure derived 
its chief strength in the South. Into 
discussion of universal military train- 
ing the race question entered in the 
form of objections from the South be- 
cause of the negro’s participation in that 
training. 
Nations did not escape being called “a 
colored league of nations” by Senator 
James A. Reed, of Missouri, in debate. 
The Senator proposed his discovery as 
“a distinct shock,” quite oblivious to the 
fact that the colored races of the world 
far outnumber the white, and that the 
eventual “race problem” may consist in 
the struggle for survival of the white 
races among their more powerful and 
numerical “colored” rivals. The dogma 
of the superiority of the white race, de- 
rived from his Southern environment 
and its contempt for the negro, led the 
Senator to remark of the majority of the 
nations which would constitute the pro- 
posed League that “they are a conglom- 
erate of the black, yellow, brown, and 
red races, frequently so intermixed and 
commingled as to constitute an unclassi- 
fiable mongrel breed.” 

In a community where it is traitorous 
to subscribe to any but one opinion, one 
dogma, as it is in some parts of the 
South, where to be anything but a 
Democrat means stigma, if not ostra- 
cism or intimidation, there can obviously 
be neither variety of opinion, freedom of 
utterance nor democracy. A vivid de- 


Even the proposed League of 


scription from a correspondent of The 
New York Sun of the gauntlet the in- 
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tending Republican voter must run in 
North Carolina tells of the line of Demo- 
crats within a few steps of the ballot- 
Jim, the Republican voter, is 
met outside the polling-place by a Demo- 


boxes. 


cratic worker. 
“*Howdy, Jim,’ the 

‘heard you were fixin’ to vote nigger. 

How come?” 
“Jim's chin 


cries worker: 


firmer 
and he allows that voting’s his 


then assumes a 
angle 
business. 

**Sure enough, Jim! Sure enough,’ is 
the cheerful *Ain’t no law 
preventin’ a white man votin’ nigger. 
Any of the boys inside ‘Il tell you that.’ 

*“And the boys inside do tell Jim that 
By the time Jim has received 


response. 


and more. 


his ballot and reached the marking-shelf 
he has it impressed upon him that his 


proposed vote is going to relegate him to 
that | 


whose pigment is the only 
claim to distinction from the Ethiopian.” 


class 

(n observer of such repute as the late 
Professor Shaler, of Harvard submitting 
to the prejudice of race for race, frankly 
excluded the possibility of true democ- 
racy in a society composed “in some- 
such 


where equal numbers” of “two 


widely separated races as the Arvans 
and negroes,” and ventured his opinion 
“that 
effected must have many of the qualities 
of an oligarchy.” Relief from this con- 
dition is hardly to be expected from the 
Republican party. 
many years a scant Republican organi- 
gation throughout the South, known as 
“lily white,” whose appeal to the white 
Southerner consisted in a disclaimer of 
any political interest in the negro. In 
anticipation of the next Presidential elec- 
tion, the Republicans in a number of 
states, notably Texas, have elected to 
proclaim themselves “lily white” with 
the intention of invading 
Democratic ranks. But in the futile 
scuffle, race relations are hardly bettered 
nor is the tone of political discussion 


any adjustment which may be 


There has been for 


expressed 


improved. 
The effeet of exclusion from political 
processes has been to make the negro 
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think as he has never thought before. 
For this the Federal government is to 
blame. It educated the negro during the 
war to all the social processes from which 
he had been excluded, and not only 
urged, but him to take 
part. It is a commonplace that in Mis- 
sissipp! 24,066 negroes were inducted 
into the United States army, as com- 
pared with 19,296 white men, and that 
of the negro registrants 29.51 per cent. 
were inducted, and of the white regis- 
trants 25.40 per cent. That common- 
place with similar commonplaces had 
something of the character of a revela- 
The education which 
the Federal government provided for 


commanded, 


tic mn for negroes. 


them during the war may prove incon- 
venient for the two old parties. For, 
although the mass of negroes, as one of 
their gifted 
know little or nothing of the principles 


representatives has said, 


of socialism, and “do not know whethei 
* Bolsheviki’ applies to a new theory of 
government or the name of a new Euro- 
pean country,” they have been led to 
question a political system which calls 
upon them to die in its defense but denies 
them political and social participation. 

The rapidly accelerated political con- 
sciousness of the negro, his development 
of a race feeling akin to that of the small 
and oppressed nation in Europe, has 
been inseparable from the deep indus- 
trial that the war brought 
about. Those changes made the negro 
an important element in the labor supply 
of industry in the North. They gave 
him wages such as he had not before 


changes 


They enabled negroes, to a 
number estimated at 
500,000, to leave the South in a migra- 
tion which is still in process. And, not 
least, they directed attention to the focal 
points of race conflict, North and South. 
For it was not merely the pull of oppor- 
tunity which brought the negro North. 
It was the push of segregation. 
Testimony is ample as to the condi- 
tions which make the negro want to 
leave the South. What is wanted of him 
there is to be submissive, a laborer. If 


enjoyed. 
conservatively 
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he asks for the most fundamental rights, 
he is accused of wanting “social equal- 
ity.” In fact, denial of social equality 
is made an excuse for a system of ex- 
ploitation which most Americans would 
protest as being incredible. And the 
penalty for demanding “social equality” 
may be expulsion from home, brutal 
assault, even murder and torture at the 
hands of a mob. The position of social 
inferiority forced upon the negro pre- 
vents white lawyers taking his case 


against white landlords. “As to the 
facts in the case, the landlord’s word 
must suffice,” says a bulletin of the 


United States Department of Labor. 
“It is not easy to get capable lawyers to 
take negroes’ cases against landlords, 
even when it is quite apparent injustice 
is being done.’ No severer indictment 
of the industrial exploitation of the negro 
in the South has been published than 
that contained in The Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal early in 1919, signed “A 
Southerner.” 

“In certain parts of the South,”’ says 
the writer, ““men who consider them- 
selves men of honor and would exact a 
bloody expiation of one who would char- 
acterize them as common cheats, do not 
hesitate to that they rob the 
negroes by purchasing their cotton at 
prices that are larcenous, by selling 
goods to them at extortionate figures, 
and even by padding their accounts with 
a view of keeping them always in debt. 
Men of this stripe have been known to 
lament that in the last two years the 
negroes have been so prosperous that it 
has not been possible to filch from them 
all they make. 

“A protest from a negro against tac- 
tics of this kind is met with a threat of 
force. Justice at the hands of a white 
jury in sections where this practice ob- 
tains is inconceivable. Even an attempt 
to carry the matter into the courts is 
usually provocative of violence.” 

Such an attempt was made by a group 
of negro farmers in Arkansas in October, 
1919. Between twenty-five and a hun- 
dred negroes were shot down in the cane- 
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brakes near Elaine and the report went 
out that the negroes had planned a 
massacre. ‘Two of the men appointed on 
the Governor’s committee of seven to 
benefi- 
ciaries of this system of exploiting the 
“socially inferior” negro. 

It will be seen that there are strong 
motives for misinforming the nation 
about the negro, for creating a mythol- 
ogy which paints him as inferior, dis- 
eased, criminal, slack, shiftless, irre- 
sponsible. All the force of public senti- 
ment formed upon, and fed by, this 
mythology will resist his endeavors to 
lift himself intellectually and_ socially. 
The public opinion so formed will tend 
to keep him at the disadvantage which 
makes him a subject for exploitation. 
And it is always possible to discredit his 
efforts by spreading charges that he is 
preparing to revolt under the tutelage of 
the I. W. W. Such reckless and harmful 
accusations were actually made by 
Southern members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and were also attributed to 
officers of the Department of Justice. 
The largest newspapers in the land pub- 
lished them repeatedly, maintaining the 
while a discreet silence as to the condi- 
tions which make the negro 
tented and a fertile ground for the agi- 
tator’s sowing. 

The mythology about the negro will 
not hold against investigation. A 
typical case of the bland retailing of 
such misrepresentation occurs in the 
book of Frederick L. Hoffman, who 
states that “of all races for which 
statistics are obtainable,” the “negro 
shows the least power of resistance in 
the struggle of life.’ “Mr. Hoffman’s 
prepossessions,”’ says Prof. Josiah Morse, 
of the University of South Carolina, 
in a passage quoted by Mr. Howard, 
“have patently led him to commit the 
fallacy of ‘false cause.’ For it is also 
a fact that there is more poverty among 
the negroes, more illiteracy and igno- 
rance of the laws of health, modern sani- 
tation, and personal and public hygiene; 
that their living-quarters are inferior, 


investigate, were themselves 


discon- 


. 
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their physical environment less sanitary, 
and that a much larger percentage of 
their mothers are breadwinners.” Re- 
ports from the Surgeon-General’s office, 
of negroes in the army during the war, 
also dispose of the question of physical 
inferiority. About the mulatto, accused 
on the one hand of being degenerate; on 
the other, of showing extraordinary abil- 
itv because of the admixture of white 
blood, even Professor Shaler repeats the 
old unsubstantiated and unscientific 
tale that he is physically inferior. 

In point of fact, for every statement— 
and I say this advisedly—as to the ne- 
vro’s inferiority there is expert testi- 
mony to discredit it. It is possible that 
neither accuser nor defender possesses 
the whole working truth, but that truth 
is not to be arrived at in an atmosphere 
of passion. Thus, one of the most fre- 
quent assertions, repeated even by sci- 
entists, is that the negro ceases develop- 
ing intellectually at puberty. “In his 
Kaffir Socialism,” writes Mr. 
Henri A. Junod in his Life of a South 
Tribe, ** Dudley Kidd has laid 
great stress on the fact that the mental 
development of the African native is 
arrested at the time of puberty. . . . In 
all our institutions we have pupils who 
show great zeal for study and increased 
intellectual power between sixteen and 
I may say that Mr. MaecVicar 
of Lovedale concluded as I do, that this 
assertion of Dudley Kidd is very much 
exaggerated.” 

(nother, favorite “inferiority” with 
which the negro is pelted is that of shift- 
lessness, laziness, and incompetence. To 
this the Department of Labor, through 
its Director of Negro Economics, has al- 
“The figures are 
not yet available, but two general indica- 
tions have already been announced by 
the department’ First, that in all these 
plants [244 typical plants in seven states] 
negro workers and white workers were 
employed, with apparently good feeling 
on both sides. Second, with here and 
there an exception, the negro workers in 
the matter of turnover, absenteeism, 


book on 


African 


twenty. 


ready made answer: 
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wage scales, quantity and quality of 
work on which they were employed, 
compared favorably with the white 
workers in the same plant on the same 
work. Here is substantial answer to the 
old charge of shiftlessness and laziness.” 
Furthermore, the census of 1910 estab- 
lishes that, for whatever reason, 5,192,- 
535 negroes, or 71 per cent. of those ten 
years of age and over in the United 
States, were employed in gainful occu- 
pations—certainly no evidence of shift- 
less idleness. 

One more charge, because it is the 
most serious of all, merits a passing refer- 
ence, although by this time the facts 
are beginning to be known. It is that 
the negro is more disposed than other 
races to attacks upon women, and that 
the American crime of mob murder, 
lynching, is an effective check to that 
disposition. In comment it need only 
be remarked that fifty women were 
lynched in the United States in the 
thirty years from 1889-1918, and that 
of the seventy-eight or more negroes 
lynched in the United States in the year 
1919, less than one-fifth were even ac- 
cused of rape. Not only is such crime 
alleged as extenuation for less than one- 
fourth of the mob murders, but it is 
frequently used to conceal indefensible 
motives on the part of the mob osten- 
sibly “ protecting womanhood.” A brief 
submitted to Congress by the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People states that of 3,224 per- 
sons lynched in the United States in the 
thirty-year period, 1889 to 1918, only 
523 were accused of rape. 

Meanwhile those who assert that the 
negro is racially inferior do so in the 
absence of substantiating fact. They, 
and the forces which create an unfavor- 
able public opinion through the press by 
charging the negro with crime in bold 
head-lines, are doing the greatest possi- 
ble disservice to the United States. It 
is the press which spreads rumor and 
accusation about negro criminality— 
such as the entirely mythical “mas- 
sacre of whites” in Arkansas—which 





THE MENACE 
If 
the creation of an alien, race-conscious 
group within the United States, resent- 
ful, and justly so, of grave injustice and 
discrimination, is not to loom as a threat 
against the progress and continuance of 


no correction can ever set right. 


our civilization, there must be some hon- 
est attempt the 
current mythology about the negro and 
about relations. Meanwhile the 
rich and warm cultural contributions of 
the negro, slighted though they are, are 
being felt and assimilated without grati- 
tude. Even in industry and agriculture 
the negro is building firmly, establishing 
banks, buying land where it is open to 
him to do so, forming large life-insurance 
companies, qualifying in every way as a 
United States citizen. 
misinformation still 
spread from the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives. It de- 
bases us before the world. It imperils 
the candor with which we approach our 
most complex and difficult race problems, 
and it warps and stultifies our point of 
view onevery matter of national concern. 
Basic problems of the relations of 
races must be attacked in this country. 
It is a question if the antagonism bhe- 
tween men, which springs from super- 
ficial differences like skin coloration, is 


to overtake with fact 


race 


sut the poison of 


is allowed to be 


not too strong to make it possible for 


such men ever to live harmoniously to- 
gether. Precisely what are the effects of 
race mixture is another question almost 
unexplored except for the 
doctrinaire who rushes in where the 
scientist has not yet trodden. These 
questions are not now in the way of be- 
ing attempted. To the extent that the 
negro is bandied between his defamers 
and his few impassioned protagonists 
public discussion becomes impossible. 
Race problems which should be the sub- 
ject of study to determine what are the 
possibilities of co-operation and living 
together in one community remain in 
the fog of passion, where the person of 
ulterior motives uses them for his own, 
generally anti-social, purposes. For the 
present the negro is in the position of the 


vociferous 


Ol 


mr) 
« 
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Not 


only is he in many places denied educa- 


most exploited class in America. 


tion, the vote, assertion of his common 
humanity and manhood, but he is held 
in subjection by social organization 
which makes that procedure a funda- 
mental dogma of its Kultur. Intelligent 
minds in the South oppose the cast-iron 
mold into which public opinion is forced, 
intimidation of the 
man who dares to speak and act for the 
But those 


discussion 


the ostracism and 


real betterment of the negro. 
few and must 
therefore come from the North. From 
the North the approach must necessarily 
be less sympathetic with the Southern 
white man’s difficulties than if free dis- 
cussion were tolerated in the South. 

Meanwhile, if the negro is in bonds 
that must eventually make him attempt 
to destroy the society that forges them, 
the nation is equally in bonds. Its mind 
is restricted because a white man from 
the North cannot speak his mind to a 
white man from the South. Civilizations 
before those of this age have crumbled 
because the strains within them 
proven great for their 
To add the strain of avoidable 
hatreds to the dangerous impulses with 
which modern society must contend is to 
threaten disintegration. As a matter of 
self-protection, then, and of protection 
for some sort of society and political or- 
ganization, Americans must take the 
first steps toward dealing in an orderly 
way with race problems. Those steps, 
without which no order or peace will 
ever be possible, are, first, to ascertain 
the facts; second, to make them avail- 
able to the citizens of the country. That 
is a problem for scientists, protected by 
tolerance. Americans have made and 
connived at a mythology about the 
negro which not only cloaks excesses and 
brutalities that parallel the most worst 
horrors in history and their 
nation before the world; but they are 
adding to the forces of destruction within 
their nation and within 
forces which will some day claim an 
exorbitant price. 


voices” are 


have 


too cohesive 


f« rces. 


debase 


themselves 
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BY FLETA 


IVE. still 


only, in 


makes use of parables; 
swiftly 
moving days, the analogy often presents 


these complex, 


itself so far removed from the telling of 
the parable that the connection is ob- 
secured. ... LT am thinking of Bernice 
Lawton, and Cordova, the Indian—and 
of how, in their case, the lapse of time 
has served, instead, to clarify the anal- 
ogy. For these last years have brought 
the problem of civilization acutely be- 
fore us all; as acutely, almost, as it once 
And I believe that 
Jernice saw its application then—little 
Lawton, everybody 
thought so little given to seeing any- 
thing! 
than once of late to remember the sheer 
prophetic vision of her last words to me. 


confronted them. 


Bernice whom 


For | have had oceasion more 


The story goes back several years— 
ten, back to the 
time when the Lawtons were the smart- 
est people in their Chicago set. It was 
not the richest set in Chicago, nor the 
smartest, for matter of that. But life 
could have chosen no better protagonists 
for the parable. 

On the surface, Henry and Julia Law- 
ton were as clever and agreeable a pair 


nine or to be exact 


of worldly Americans as one would care 
to meet. When I said they were the 
smartest people in their set I meant 
that they had a smart house, not too 
big, a smooth-running menage, and they 
were probably the only people in their 
set who had eocktails every night and 
the right kinds of wine, whether there 
to dinner or not. Their 
motor was equipped with later “extras” 
than the motors of their friends. They 
were the first to bring back from New 
York those phrases which soon became 
the clichés of their own little world. 


were guests 


CAMPBELL 


SPRINGER 


With every outward appearance of 
living life for its own sake, they were 
excellent hosts, entertaining often, and 
giving really gay parties where one 
heard much witty small talk, and where 
the convention of correct dress was as 
scrupulously observed as other conven- 
tions were scrupulously ignored. 

Yet they were more than the sum of 
these superficialities. They had, both of 
them, their profundities. Behind Henry 
Lawton’s genial, well-groomed actualit, 
one came presently to have a vague 
sense of those various “big deals” in 
which he was always engaged. New rail- 
roads built through undeveloped terri 
“industrial promotions” of every 
He had, it seemed, a genius for 
success, 

And the more one saw of Henry Law- 
ton the more aware one became of his 
real passion underneath, so that often 
their gayest parties had, if one caught 
a glimpse behind the scenes, more than 
a hint of business in them. Though I 
must say it was exceedingly well con- 
cealed, and discernible only if one was 
curious and patient enough to watch. 
And I was. On the surface they main- 
tained admirably that air of pleasure for 
pleasure’s sake. 

For Mrs. Lawton’s profundity, though 
a subtler passion, perhaps, was the per- 
fect complement of his. It had to do 
with that realm which is almost as mys- 
terious as the realm of high finance, and 
certainly as specialized and complex— 
the realm of social evaluations, combi- 
nations, of ensemble effects. Her in- 


tories: 


sort. 


stinctive gift was for color, and she dis- 
played a really awe-inspiring genius for 
drawing into her composition whatever 
would add to the general scheme. If she 
sometimes took chances, used a bigh 
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hand, and if now and again her colors 
seemed a little crude, she challenged us, 
like all the modern colorists, to deny 
their success. And I, for one, liked them 
better than the old melancholy shades. 

There was always the solid base of 
people like themselves—that is, solidly 
placed financially—who did their best 
to render their commercial auras invisi- 
ble at night. Then there were those with 
a pureiy social quality, people with tal- 
ents of the kind that lend themselves to 
social use—music, or a conversational 
gift, or a knack for telling the latest story 
amusingly. And there were so many peo- 
ple chosen for pure decoration, and so 
many for atmosphere. Where I came 
in I confess I never quite knew. 

I had almost forgotten to mention 
Bernice. But then one did generally for- 
get to mention Bernice. She was either 
forgotten altogether, or spoken of as an 
afterthought—‘“the Lawtons, and Ber- 
nice.” Perhaps it was because she was 
away at school a good deal of the time, 
although it was never a matter for notice 
when she came home. I think it was 
simply that her parents were so much 
more forceful personalities than she that 
they quite put out what little fire she 
might have had. 

I remember her now and then moving 
about among the guests, a slim, imma- 
ture little figure dressed nearly always in 
white. She had a very pretty and ap- 
pealing little-girl face, with a faint but 
ready smile, always docile and obedient. 
People didn’t sit down and talk with 
Bernice; they merely smiled at her as 
she passed, though she couldn’t have 
been passing all the time, continually on 
her way to some other part of the house. 
Often she sat in a corner of her own, 
curled up, and apparently very little 
concerned in her mother’s friends. Yet, 
so far as I ever knew, she had no friends 
of her own, in Chicago, at any rate. She 
had been at school in New York. Some 
one, I remember, once likened Bernice 
to Agatha in “ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
whose part consists solely of the lines, 
“Yes, mamma!” and, “No, mamma!” 
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repeated at intervals throughout the 
play. And I recall the rest of us saying 
how perfectly it did fit Bernice, and 
especially since, like Agatha, it was not 
she, but her mother, who held the center 
of the stage. 

Knowing Mrs. Lawton, then, you can 
see how inevitable it was that she should 
at once discern the possibilities in so 
romantic a figure as a Cheyenne Indian 
who wore his conventional evening 
clothes with the distinguished ease of a 
European diplomat, without detract- 
ing in the least from the verity of his 
origin, 

Perry Lonegan introduced Cordova. 
They had been classmates at Harvard, 
and when they met again, upon Cordova’s 
coming to Chicago to assume the duties 
of his new government position, they 
renewed the old friendship of their col- 
lege days. 

Perry took Cordova one night to the 
Bennets’, where the Lawtons happened 
to be—and Mrs. Lawton immediately 
began her campaign. 

Within two weeks Cordova had be- 
come the lion of their set. Yet poor Cor- 
dova neither roared nor exhibited any 
but the gentlest and most unassuming 
tendencies, though I shall admit that his 
lionizing was no mystery. He was quite 
the handsomest human creature I have 
ever seen. And the men lionized him 
even more than the women. Julia Law- 
ton instantly recognized the value of 
that. 

Perry Lonegan furnished the history 
of their college days. Cordova had been 
the crack athlete of his class. But one 
didn’t need to be told that. I think there 
must have been somewhere within a few 
generations, a few drops at least of white 
blood—not much, but enough to result 
in that extraordinary degree of physical 
perfection which the admixture seems 
invariably to make. The dull, fine, 
copper shade of his skin gave one 
the feeling that here was the color God 
intended men to be. It had the effect 
of making us see ourselves through 
Cordova’s eyes, and we must have 
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looked very pale and sickly creatures 


indeed to him. One wondered, looking 
at him, how we had ever become the 
conquering race. 

It was a temptation to idealize Cor- 
i to believe him at 
least the son of a great chief. But when 
asked the point-blank 
night, he only looked amused and said, 


Both 
added later, 


dova; it was so easy 


question one 
“All Cheyennes are not chiefs.” 
his father and mother, he 
were dead. 

I don’t know why he was called Cor- 
dova, or where he got the name, In 
one of those 
given to all Indian chil- 
dren at the time of their entrance into 
the government schools, although Cor- 
must have arrived at a moment 
when even the authorities had tired of 
the American Presidents, and the Smiths 
and and all the 
American names.” Perhaps he was 
named for some local celebrity. That 
His own name, 
so Perry Lonegan told us, was Antelope. 

Oh, he find for 
Mrs. Lawton’s formula! He gave it just 
that touch of the exotic, the mysterious, 


all probability it) was 


“white names” 


doy a 


Joneses, ** good old 


also was often the case. 


was a tremendous 


the picturesque. 

Yet she didn’t exploit his picturesque- 
ness. She had far too much sense for 
that. She merely set out, for one thing, 
to bestow upon him such attentions as 
he would very soon find himself lost with- 
She would send her car to take 
him places that had no connection with 


out. 


her, places she had simply heard him men- 
tion the night before. He often inquired 
directions, since the city was still strange 
to him. 

“Tl send the car,” she would say. 
Lawrence will run you out in no time. 
He knows that section perfectly.” 

And when Cordova would protest she 
would brush his protest aside with an 
assurance that they weren't using the 
anyway, and go over 
to her desk, where she would jot down a 
memorandum of the hour and the ad- 
dress for the chauffeur next day. 

Cordova loved music, and, though he 


rd 


car to-morrow, 
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often went to the opera as the Lawtons’ 
guest, she also often, when they were 
not going, sent him their seats to do with 
as he pleased. 

And she would let him off from an 
engagement in a way to achieve more 
intimacy than his coming could pos- 
sibly have achieved. 
couldn’t be with us to- 
night,’ she would say. “The poor fellow 
had to meet some officials from Wash- 
ington who are only here overnight. He 
thought until the very last instant he 
might be able to get away.” 

Altogether these things made up a 
total that would have been difficult for 
a far more experienced man of the world 


to resist. 


“Cordova 


Moreover, Cordova was young, 
and it is not too much to suppose that 
our customs, conventions, and strange 
social rites still held for him the attrac- 
tion of a novel and highly picturesque 
experience. Then, too, there seemed no 
danger involved. It was, in fact, the 
apparent disinterestedness of Mrs. Law- 
ton’s favors that was their strength. For 
she had her rivals—three, at least, whose 
And Mrs. Law- 
ton scored over her rivals by her lack of 
sentiment. She kept her head better 
than they. Hers was, shall we say, a 
purely esthetic interest. 

Yet, so often was Cordova at the Law- 
tons’, so constantly was he in evidence, 
that there did come to be now and then a 
smile, a lifted evebrow, a not too mean- 
ingful glance. The situation’s rightful 
due, so to speak, notwithstanding every- 
body’s conviction of its harmlessness. 

All that was in the late winter and 
early spring, and the following summer 
Cordova was a constant week-end visitor 
at the Lawtons’ country place. And she 
brought him back triumphantly to town 
in the fall. 

He seemed to have gained in favor 
with them all. Mr. Lawton often picked 
him up at the club and brought him out 
to dinner without stopping to telephone. 
And I remember at a little dancing-party 
they gave early that autumn, seeing 
him dancing, quite in an elder-brother 


intentions were serious. 
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fashion, with Bernice. That was the 
winter Bernice was eighteen, and they 
were keeping her at home. 

I shall always regret having been 
called away from Chicago that year, and 
this in spite of the reiterations of all 
those who remained that I should, if I 
had been on the spot, have added noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, to my knowl- 
edge of what took place. 

[had gone away during the Christmas 
holidays, and it was at Easter-time that 
I received, in San Francisco, a card 
addressed in Mrs. Lawton’s eccentric 
chirography, announcing the marriage of 
Cordova and Bernice. 

There it was—the announcement; 
nothing more. I think I shouldn’t have 
been half so astonished if it had an- 
nounced the marriage of Cordova and 
Mrs. Lawton herself. Henry Lawton 
would not have presented to my mind 
half so insurmountable a barrier as the 
mere incongruity that lay between Cor- 
dova and Bernice. 

My imagination pictured some com- 
plication which had forced Mrs. Law- 
ton’s hand. Cordova had shown a 
dangerous interest in some one else, 
and her generalship was too alert to 
sit supinely by and allow the enemy to 
advance over the ground she herself had 
prepared, or drive her back from a posi- 
tion so brilliantly won. Yet not one of 
the letters which I shortly received from 
people there made any reference to such 
a complication. They spoke of it al- 
most invariably in the same way: “ Mrs. 
Lawton has married Cordova to Ber- 
nice!’ varying only in the number of 
exclamation points which followed. The 
details seemed to have been swamped in 
the general astonishment. Even when I 
wrote demanding details they replied 
that there had been none, except those 
they had been able to reconstruct out of 
their collective conjecturings. 

I am not, of course, in a position to 
say that Cordova was not in love with 
Bernice all along. But I do not believe 
he was. I think that neither he nor 
Bernice had very much to do with it, 


except as pawns in Mrs. Lawton’s game. 
How she accomplished it I have never 
had even a guess. It was merely another 
evidence of her genius for success. The 
fact simply remained that by Easter 
she had got them married and hustled 
off to New York for a three weeks’ wed- 
ding-trip. 

I have always hoped that Bernice 
made the best of that stay in New York 
—and that she queened it a little over 
her school-girl friends. She surely de- 
served that much. And Cordova would 
have shown off to such advantage. They 
would have been speechless with envy of 
her romance! But I shall never know 
about that, just as I shall never know, 
except at second hand, about any of the 
things that happened to them during 
that first year of their marriage, for I 
did not see Chicago again until the fol- 
lowing spring. 

When I did go back—it was some time 
in April, I think—I had been traveling 
about for eight weeks and no letters had 
followed me. And the first piece of news 
that greeted me upon my arrival was 
the news of Bernice’s baby, born Febru- 
ary 18th. And the second thing I 
heard was that Mr. Lawton had _ put 
Cordova in the way of making several 
nice bits of money, and it was supposed 
that Cordova might eventually give up 
his own work and go in with his father- 
in-law. These things seemed to argue 
that the marriage had been, after all, a 
good deal of a success. The young couple 
had not set up an establishment of their 
own, but continued to live with Ber- 
nice’s parents in their admirable house. 

Mrs. Lawton sent me an invitation to 
dine the first week of my return, and I 
confess I reached the house that night 
with my curiosity very much alive. 

Mrs. Lawton was, characteristically, 
the first to greet me out of the center of 
a bright-hued group. She was strikingly 
gowned in black tulle with a glint of jet 
catching the light as she turned, and the 
thought passed through my mind, as I 
saw her coming toward me, that for the 
first time Julia Lawton seemed a trifle 
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too conscious of her success. She shook 
hands and made her inquiries about my 
year away, at the same time beckoning 
to Mr. Lawton and Cordova, who would 
be “‘so happy to see you, too!’ Mr. 
Lawton struck, curiously, the same note 
as his wife—for the first time a little 
But Cordova, 
than I re- 
him, and ironically 
correct as to dress, and although he re- 


conscious ol his SUCCESS, 


although even handsomer 


membered almost 
ceived my belated congratulations with 
the utmost grace, gave me an impression 
of a man withdrawn into some deep re- 
cess of himself. 

until I had asked, ** And 
Bernice?’ and her mother had turned to 
look for that | her coming 
toward us from another room. It was 
the first time I could recall having seen 
Bermice in anything but white. She was 


It was not 


her, saw 


in blue, but blue of a light silvery shade, 
and the young maturity of her slight 
little figure seemed suddenly the most 
pathetic thing in the world. 

Cordova made way for her, and she, 
too, received my congratulations with a 
very pretty grace. 

Assembled there, the four of them, 
Bernice between her mother and Cor- 
dova, and Mr. Lawton between Cordova 
and his wife, it seemed to me that some- 
how they were pitched in a new key, a 
key just a little strained. They were 
like a chord with the voices written too 
iar ipart for harmony; yet, nevertheless, 
something held them together, if only 
the boldness of the composer's scheme. 

And, for all her inexperience, I could 
not help feeling that Bernice sustained 
valiantly than the rest, 
her thanks and her 
smile, she had almost nothing to say, 
and slipped away into the background 


ugain as soon as the conversation be- 


her note mort 


although, beyond 


came general. 

She seemed to say then, as I discov- 
ered later she seemed to say to every one, 
that it wasn’t necessary to be nice to her 
because she had married Cordova; she 
was still just 


the same unimportant 
ready 


Bernice; and her little smile 
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seemed to let us off, and assure us that 
she understood we should want to be nice 
for Cordova’s sake. 

There were some new people there 
that night—a Senator and Mrs. Pierce, 
“from the West,” and their daughter, a 
divorcée named Mrs. Welty, who seemed 
to have confused the réles of vampire 
and débutante, until it was impossible 
to decide which one she really intended 
It was plain that they were the 
important guests, and in the way Henry 
and Julia Lawton both took me over to 
he introduced I had again the sense of 
their for the first time overdoing it. 
Were they losing, I wondered, their 
finesse? Or had too much success les- 
sened their caution about people getting 
a glimpse behind the scenes? Surely 
there was more than a “hint” of business 
in Mr. Lawton’s attitude, in his solicita- 
tion for the comfort and entertainment 
A solicitation which ex- 
tended also to Cordova, which made me 
wonder if he could be involved, and 
what kind of favor Henry Lawton could 
hope to gain from him. 

For it had heen immediately ap- 
parent that Cordova disliked the Pierces 
and the vivacious Mrs. Welty, who 
thought him “terribly unusual”? within 
his own hearing and that of every one 
else. And it was strange to find a dislike 
apparent in Cordova, who had always 
seemed the soul of good-will and cour- 
tesy. 

It was at the very beginning of the 
evening that there occurred an incident 
of such significance that I have marveled 
ever since how I could have escaped see- 
ing from that moment the course events 
were to take. 

Just after the introductions I 
crossing the room, when I chanced to 
glance through into the lighted library 
beyond. - And there I stopped, staring 
at a picture which faced me from the 
opposite wall—a portrait, in oil, of Cor- 
dova, framed in a massive gilt frame. I 
turned, instinctively, seeking some one 
to ask about it, and found Cordova 
himself standing nearest me. 


to be. 


of his guests. 


was 
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“It’s new, isn’t it?’ I asked, indicat- 
ing the picture with my eyes. 

Cordova nodded, turning his eyes to 
the picture, too. “* Mrs. Lawton’s birth- 
day gift to Bernice,” he said. 

A voice spoke at my elbow—the voice 
of Mrs. Welty, who had just come up. 

“It’s such a striking thing!—but, do 
you know, Mr. Cordova, I should like it 
without the gilt frame! I can’t help 
feeling, when I look at it, that it’s wrong. 
I don’t know that I should like it ex- 
actly rustic—but something, well—sim- 
pler—more characteristic! I’m surprised 
at Mrs. Lawton—she has such wonderful 
taste!—choosing gilt!” 

“The picture would be incomplete 
without it,” Cordova, quietly. 
“Mrs. Lawton is a great realist.” 

Mrs. Welty stood there looking up un- 
certainly into Cordova’s face, as if she 
wondered whether he meant it seriously, 
or if it was just his interesting way of 
agreeing with what she had said. 

I come now to the telling of those 
incidents which had their abrupt cul- 
mination on the night of another dinner 

an exquisite spring night near the 
middle of May—and which I must tell, 
not as I saw them then, confused and 
meaningless, but as I now know them to 
have been. For, unless you had been 
there to see and feel for yourself, it 
would be impossible for me to make you 
understand how an outsider, as I was, 
asked merely to fill in and to give an 
effect of casualness to the affair, came so 
immediately to feel that this dinner was 
really but a continuation of the first, and 
that it had been arranged for the express 
purpose of succeeding in something in 
which the other dinner had failed. I 
could not tell you by what suggestive 
groupings, expressions, convivialities, | 
knew that I was standing, at last, behind 
the scenes; without, of course, the least 
notion of the plot, except that Cordova 
was somehow the problem upon which it 
turned. 

Senator Pierce was there again, with 
his wife and daughter; and two strange 
men—a bland, stout Mr. Britt, who 


said 
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wore his business aura like a cloud of 
glory, and a tall Jewish lawyer named 
Gilderstein, a man of extreme personal 
magnetism, with the deep, warm eyes of 
a poet, set in a thin, scholarly face, 
and long, fine hands equally well fit- 
ted for making music or counting gold. 
Obviously, Mr. Britt was “backing” 
the solid financial end. Mr. Gilderstein 
was the assurance of legality. He was 
easily recognizable in the allusion to 
“one of Chicago’s cleverest corporation 
when, several months later, 
there appeared in the those 
quickly suppressed and adroitly covered 
references to a gigantic land fraud known 
as the “Indian land grab.” They re- 
ferred to “certain financial interests of 
Chicago,” and “a well-known Western 
Senator”; the had 
been bungled; had, for some mysterious 
reason, gone astray. (Their failure to 
enlist Cordova! Here I knew the secret 
the press could not supply.) It was 
then that the whole course of events was 
cleared for me. 

Henry Lawton had seen in Cordova 
his opportunity to put through the very 
biggest of his “big deals.” He and the 
Senator—who would foster the bill—and 
the suave Mr. Gilderstein, would plan 
and finance the coup. Cordova would 
stand ostensibly for the rights of the 
Indians—an infallible ruse! 
the sentiment. It would be a benefit to 
the Indians; Cordova would make that 
plain. 

So, the groundwork had been laid. 
The scheme had been talked over, per- 
haps, in Cordova’s presence, but not 
forced. But it at the Lawtons’ 
dinner that the actual plans were to 
be launched—the 
the distribution of the profits formally 
agreed upon. I suspect they offered 
Cordova an attractive share of the 


lawyers” 
papers 


scheme somehow 


—and swing 


was 


réles assigned, and 


spoils. 

What I remember chiefly about that 
night was the growing scorn and immo- 
bility of Cordova’s face. And the grow- 
ing anxiety of the faces of those others, 
who might have been, from their atti- 
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tude, the prey instead of the stalkers, as 
they really were. The mystery is how 
they could have been so blind as not to 
see at once that they had no chance. 
It had from the first in 
the very ease and self-possession of Cor- 


been evident 


dova’s bearing. More than ever it seemed 
to me that there was something ironic 
in the extreme correctness of his dress. 

I think I came nearer being sorry for 
Julia Lawton during that dinner than 
ever before or since. She did carry it off 
valiantly, whatever one may say about 
the nobility of her cause. And I was dis- 
tinetly relieved for her when the final 
delicacy was served and we rose to go, 
leaving the men to their smokes, their 
liquors, and the real business for which 
they had come. 

It was an exquisite spring night, with 
the moonlight lying blue and luminous 
outside. 

Mrs. Lawton led the way through the 
lighted drawing-room and on to the ver- 
anda beyond. There we had our coffee, 
and there we stood or sat about, talking 
““women’s talk” for what seemed surely 
an unconscionable time for brandy and 
cigars. Mrs. Lawton glanced in through 
the drawing-room door more than onceas 
time went on. The other women began 
to notice; but no one, queerly, said a 
There was, as I’ve told you, an 
atmosphere that night which no amount 
of effort on Julia Lawton’s part could 


word. 


manage to dispel. 

At last she cried, “ Ah, here they are!” 
and, looking in through the open door, 
I saw them enter the lighted drawing- 
Mr. Gilderstein first, and then 
Mr. Britt, and after him Cordova, and 
Mr. Lawton holding the curtain aside 
for Senator Pierce. 


silence, not one of them saying a word, 


room. 


They came in in 


but they seemed to be searching des- 
perately for something to say. Only Cor- 
dova, moving in their midst, seemed 
entirely free from embarrassment. Ex- 
cept for its scorn, one might have de- 
tected a touch of triumph in his ease. 

It was moment conducive to 
one’s pride of race. One felt, in spite of 


not a 
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one felt ashamed of 
those expressions of helpless fear upon 
They feared 
because they had betrayed themselves 
into the hands of a stranger 


oneself, involved: 
the faces of those others. 


a stranger 
who made no threat; who had heard 
them through with the utmost politeness 
and then had given his answer without 
question or argument, and turned away 
as if the matter were at an end! There 
was rage also mixed with their fear. 
They would show him whether or not he 
could frustrate their plans! 

Mrs. Lawton went in, with some word 
of bantering greeting for them all, which 
did not touch upon their tardiness, and 
to which they all made haste, gratefully, 
to respond. Except Cordova, who passed 
her with a slight inclination of his head, 
and came on out upon the veranda, 
where, passing us with the same slight 
but courteous bow, he sought at the 
farther end a corner where he could be 
alone. 

I have always believed that they tried 
to make use then of Bernice, without her 
knowing it, to save the hopeless situa- 
tion in which they found themselves. 
It was almost immediately that Mr. 
Lawton came over to his wife, and I saw 
him whisper something guardedly to 
her; a question and answer passed be- 
tween them, still guardedly—and Mr. 
Lawton rejoined his guests, paying a 
compliment to Mrs. Pierce as he passed, 
as if to reassure her that all was not yet 
lost. (I haven’t an idea, of course, 
whether the poor lady knew about the 
affair, but she was in shady company.) 
I saw Mrs. Lawton look about until she 
had found Bernice, and go straight to 
her and say something in a very low 
tone, something which seemed in the 
nature of a request. Then she put her 
hand upon Bernice’s shoulder as if she 
were a child of ten, and gave it a little 
motherly shove in the direction of Cor- 
dova, as I caught the words, “‘There’s 
a dear!” 

Bernice turned, and her little face in 
the moonlight had a bewildered look. 
But obediently she went down the 
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veranda to Cordova, who stood leaning 
against the balustrade, holding a lighted 
cigarette motionless in his hand. She 
stopped beside him, and he merely bent 
down his head a little to hear what she 
had come to say. She put out her hand, 
but did not quite touch his arm, and 
appeared to be speaking. Whatever she 
said was brief and, I was convinced, also 
in the nature of a request. And then I 
heard Cordova answering her. I heard 
the voice, without hearing the words. 
What he said was briefer still, not more 
than a half-dozen words at most, and de- 
livered without a movement on his part; 
not the slightest shift of his attitude. 
And Bernice, faltering aninstant, stepped 
backward away from him a few steps, 
and then, turning slowly, went in at a 
side door. And Mrs. Lawton, watching, 
presently followed her. 

Of the remainder of that evening I 
remember only its awkwardness; and to 
break the evident tension I pleaded a 
busy day for the morrow, and, with my 
early going for an excuse, the others fol- 
lowed, as I was sure they would. I believe 
[I was sorry forthemall. Except Cordova. 
I was not sorry for him. He alone was 
master of himself. He, of all of them, 
needed no sympathy. He was neither 
awkward nor afraid; he was merely 
supremely, superbly indifferent. He 
stood with the utmost politeness to say 
good night; and as the four of them 
bowed us out they struck again that 
strained, too widely spaced chord—a 
chord to be struck once, perhaps, for 
effect, but never held. 

For Cordova, we counted so little that 
he could afford to be gracious to us. He 
no longer even scorned us. For him we 
He had 
penetrated at last to the holy of holies 
of our civilization, to the secret shrine 
of our modernity. He had come to the 
final initiation, and from it had turned 
away in disgust. He did not care enough 
to betray us; he wished only to be quit 
of us. 

All this, to be sure, I interpret now 
in the light of what afterward occurred. 


had already ceased to exist. 


For that night Cordova disappeared. 
Disappeared effectively, 
without a word. 

He had gone back to his tribe. He had 
simply stepped out of his gilt frame, and 
gone back 


completely, 


to his own people; to his own 
rain-washed, wind-swept plains. 

Of course no one knew, then, where lie 
the slightest 
clue, except that the Lawtons found on 


had gone. There wasn’t 
the floor of the drawing-room next morn- 
ing a small oblong box of stained “ In- 
dian grass,” which had surely belonged 
to him. And I suppose it was that box 
which really gave rise to the absurd but 
insistently vivid picture I have always 
had in my mind of Cordova’s going that 
night. <A 
noiselessly down through that sleeping 


picture of Cordova slipping 


house to the deserted drawing-room, 
where the fire still smoldered in the 
grate; of his stirring that fire into fitful 
flame and sitting down there before it 
cross-legged on the floor; of his having 
brought with him his box of colored 
“Indian grass,” and, taking out of it 
then sundry small trinkets—a round 
mirror, two or three tiny round paint- 


boxes of horn, some strips of squirrel 
fur and of bright green and red felt— 
and arranging them all on the floor be- 
fore him; of his baring his body then to 
the waist, revealing on his shoulder the 


great spread eagle, the tattooed insignia 
of his tribe; of his parting his black hair 
carefully in the middle, smoothing it 
down on each side with his hands; of 
his dipping his forefinger then into one 
of the little paint-boxes of hollowed 
horn, and, balancing the mirror on his 
knee, while the bright-red streak fol- 
lowed his finger down the line of the part 
in his hair, from back to front of his head 
—in short, of his erasing there before 
that flickering fire every trace of the 
civilized man, and standing forth at last 
as God made him, barbaric and primitive, 
to pause for an instant in that open 
door, silhouetted against the outer lumi- 
nous blue, before he disappeared into the 
May night. 

Ridiculous, of course! Utterly absurd. 
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He couldn't have gone out like that into 
the Chicago streets! And yet the picture 
persists. Sheer unconscious dramatiza- 
tion on my part of the thing which I had 
conceived to have taken place in Cor- 
dova’s mind. And even my reason has 
never been able to convince me that it 
wasn't really a little like that. 

The Lawtons tried to keep it quiet; 
to pretend that Cordova had gone away 
and that he 
But they were thoroughly 
frightened, both of them. That 
bit of drama Julia Lawton could very 
well have done without. 


on business would soon 
return 


Was a 


It was not until days later, perhaps a 
the fact of 
sence began to be apparent, that they 
Mean- 


[ am _ perfectly sure, they had 


week, when Cordova’s ab- 
acknowledged that he had gone. 
time, 
searched, pulled every wire. They were 


Wash- 


exp se, 


afraid he had gone somewhere- 


ington, perhaps—to make an 
They were afraid of some queer redskin 
subtlety. 

But when, as time went by, that dan- 
ger seemed well past, and people so 
readily the 
mystery, they showed their relief in a 


accepted disappearance 
little too obvious denunciation of Cor- 
dova. 
Henry 
the club. 
* We might have expected him to aban- 
don a wife and child!” 

His wife and child! Poor little Ber- 
nice; more than ever in those days did 


“Damned renegade race!” 


Lawton was heard to say at 


she keep out of the way. She went about 
saving nothing, making no conjectures, 
her receiving in 
silence reports of the fruitless search. 


attending baby, and 
For they had to make at least a formal 
search, although they realized, I think, 
that if 
quite useless to try to bring him back. 
They braved it out pretty well, I must 
say. [It wasn’t an easy situation for them 
to face. And presently, because there 
Was nothing to Say beyond the question, 
“Has he heard from?” and the 


negatiy ec answer, people stopped conject- 


Cordova wanted to go, it was 


been 
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I remember passing the house one 
morning, and seeing Bernice cross the 
veranda with a thermometer in her hand, 
on her way to test the temperature of 
the baby’s milk. She was slighter, I 
thought, and she looked, in her preoc- 
cCupation, her seriousness, like a child 
playing at motherhood. 

They took her away to the country 
earlier than usual. The baby needed the 
good air, Mrs. Lawton said. 

It must have been the last of August, 
or the first part of September—at any 
rate, about the time that the Lawtons 
back to town in the fall—that 
those items about the Indian land fraud 
began to appear in the daily press; the 
items which furnished me with the last 
bits of evidence against Henry Lawton 
and his crowd. I tried not to see it, but 
it was too plain; and the attempts to 
veil the identities of the men involved 
made them, for me at least, even more 
conspicuous, 

I wondered how the Lawtons were 
taking it, and particularly I wondered 
about Bernice. I couldn’t help think- 
ing that if it had clarified the whole 
thing for me, how much more it might 
have clarified it for her. I did not know, 
then, that they had come back to town, 
and so I was surprised, passing their 


came 


house one evening on foot, to see signs 
of life about the place, and Bernice sit- 
ting on the veranda alone. 

Much as I dreaded seeing them just 
then, I couldn’t go by. And Bernice 
had recognized me, and greeted me 
characteristically with: 

“Mother will be here presently. 
Won't you come in and wait?” 

I knew at once that Bernice at least 
was unconscious of any new shadow 
upon their house. And I wondered how 
they had managed to keep it away from 
her. I went in and sat beside her on the 


veranda, and we talked about the sum- 
mer, and she said that it had done the 
baby any amount of good. 
asleep just now, she said. 
While we sat there a boy rode past on 
a bicycle and, with a practiced twirl, 


He was 
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tossed an evening paper in across the 
lawn so that it fell almost at our feet. 
Bernice went down the veranda steps to 
get it, and brought it back, unfolding it 
idly across her lap as she sat down again. 

“The first paper I've seen for days,” 


she said; “‘we’ve been so busy getting 


in. 

I think I had a premonition then of 
what she was going to see, for an im- 
pulse came over me to prevent her turn- 
ing the page. Her eyes roved idly over 
the head-lines on the first page, and she 
had turned, as idly, to the next, when I 
saw her gaze fasten upon an item, saw 
her attention sink into it. Her hand 
went up to her cheek in a fumbling, un- 
certain little gesture of bewilderment— 
and I saw her read what must have been 
a third of a column—and stop, though 
the article was not finished there. Then 
abruptly she turned her white face to 
me, and for the first time I heard the real 
Bernice speaking to me: 

“Why do you think he went away?” 

Never have I had a more cowardly 
impulse than at that moment. There is 
unnerving about 
the confidence of a shy young soul like 
Bernice; the knowledge perhaps that it 
the first 
given any one in her life, and that it was 
wrung from her by the force of some 
sudden urgent need. I wanted to beg her 
not to go on, not to ask me to answer her. 
There was no use pretending not to 
know what she meant. Yet I 
weakly, “Who?” and she ignored it, 
knowing I knew. 

“Why, do you think?” asked 


“Did you ever hear any one 


something receiving 


was confidence she had ever 


said, 


she 
again. 
say?” 

“They’ve said all sorts of things, 
Bernice,” I began, and then, of a sud- 
den, the white urgency of her pathetic 
young face brought me back to myself 
and I determined to make it no harder, 
but help. 

“You've found something there in the 
paper. I think I know what it is,” I 
said. 

She shifted the paper so that the head- 
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line was plain. It was as I had thought, 
“Indian Land Fraud Exposé.” 

“You know about it?” she asked. 

“It’s been in the papers for several 
days.” 

“You know whom it means?” 

I nodded my head. “TI think so,” I 
said. 

Her revelation had come like a blow 
all at once, devastatingly complete. Her 
questions were forced from her, breath- 
lessly. 

“You don’t believe Cordova had any- 
thing to do with it, do you?” And here, 
out of some memory of that last night of 
his, I found myself coming to his defense. 

“No, Bernice,” I said, “I don’t believe 
Cordova had anything to do with it— 
but I do believe that they tried to get 
him into it—” 

Again the wavering gesture of her 
hand to her cheek. “That night—” she 
said, “you were here .. . and they made 
me go and speak to him— ... He 
thought I knew They made me 
speak to him.... He thought Iknew.. .” 

There was no tremor of her lips or 
voice—but a kind of sinking seemed to 
take place inside her. I thought she was 
going to faint. 

“Bernice!” I said. “ Bernice, child—” 
But she was paying no attention to me, 
and for the first time I realized how 
alone, how utterly alone, the child had 
always been, and how more than ever 
alone, in spite of my sympathy, she was 
at that moment, when I should have 
most liked to help. And I knew that, 
whatever action her discovery might 
eventually lead her to take, she would 
ask no one’s advice and no one’s sym- 
pathy. And I think I had from that 
hour a kind of confident faith in some 
unrevealed quality in the character of 
Bernice—a quality which almost re- 
vealed itself in the dignity with which, 
a moment later when her mother’s motor 
stopped at the gate and her mother 
hurried up the walk to greet me in her 
most friendly fashion, Bernice, without 
a word or a glance of good-by to me, left 
us and went inside. 
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She had not asked me to respect her 


confidence. I do not know to this day 


whether she meant to ignore me, or 


whether she counted upon me to do the 
decent thing, or whether she simply 
at all. 


But whatever she meant me to under- 


didn’t take me into consideration 


stand, I kept my own counsel when, just 
one week after that day, I heard that 
¥ Bernice Lawton had disappeared.” 

I continued to keep it when the Law- 
tons gave out that Bernice had “gone 
West for a little trip.” She had taken 
the baby with her, and, in spite of her 
parents’ casual tone when they spoke 
much 
fresh conjecture concerning the whole 
affair. 
possibilities. 


of her absence, it gave rise to 
People seized upon the romantic 
Perhaps, after all, it had 
been a love match. Could he have sent 
for her? There was more than one senti- 
the subject of 
fatherhood,” and “the power of chil- 
dren over parents’ lives.” 


\\ ecks 


still Bernice remained away. 


mental platitude on 


passed four, five, six—and 

And after a while a fantastic story 
floated back to us. It was to the effect 
that Bernice had all along had an intui- 
tion that Cordova had gone back to his 
tribe, and that she had gone to search 
for him there, from camp to camp; that 
(and this is the fantastic, the incredible, 
touch had found him at last—a 
long-haired, blanketed Indian, who pre- 


she 


tended never to have seen Bernice or her 
baby before! Pretended to speak no 
English, and not to understand a single 
word of what Bernice was saying to 
him! 

\ fair blow, that, to those platitudes 
about fatherhood! But sentiment went 
down gladly before such a smashing 
I don’t even re- 
member where I heard it first, but I had 
it from three different sources at least 
And with additions, 
Improvisations, of course; absurd, some 


piece of drama as this. 


on the same day. 


of them, naturally—details no one who 


hadn't been present could possibly know. 
Bernice had pleaded with him on her 
. Cordova had never changed 


knees. 
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the expression of his face! . . . Hadn’t 
betrayed by so much as the flicker of an 
eyelash the faintest sign of recognition! 

But then, I confess, it was impos 
sible to keep my own imagination from 
improvising upon such a theme! And | 
had more to go on than they. 

Remember, that up to this time no 
one, so far as I knew, had ever suggested 
that Cordova might have gone back to 
his tribe. I confess it had never occurred 
to me. 

Well, there was the story, in the air, 
And, 
as if to stop it short at its climax, the 
Lawtons suddenly closed up their pretty 
house and moved away to New York. 
I don’t know whether things had begun 
with them or not. The 
threatened exposé may have had _ its 
effect upon Henry Lawton’s standing, 
for it was well known, to be sure, on the 
inside who the “certain financial in- 
terests”’ were. However it was, he found 
it expedient to transfer the field of his 
operations rather abruptly to New York. 

It was generally understood that Ber- 
nice would rejoin them when they were 
settled there. 

I think they were glad of an excuse to 
sever the old relationships, for I know 
of no one to whom they wrote. And 
with that shift of the scenes, the Lawtons 
presently became little more than a col- 
orful memory, a vivid episode to recount 


neither corroborated nor denied. 


to go wrong 


now and then in a reminiscent mood. 
And as time went on I had an increas- 
ing sense of the unreality of that last bit 
of melodrama about Cordova and Ber- 
nice. I believed less and less in the 
truth of that uncorroborated — story, 
which seemed to have had no beginning 
to which it could be traced. With the 
perspective of one or two years upon it, 
it came to be perfectly clear in my mind 
that Bernice had simply, as her mother 
said, gone West on a little trip, and that, 
their decision to to New 
York, she had merely extended her stay 
a bit, so that when she returned she 
could go directly to the new home. I 
recall that it even occurred to me, when 


upon move 
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I thought of Bernice, that in all proba- 
bility she had married again—some one 
o: her father’s selection this time, I 
thought. You see, I still couldn’t think 
of Bernice as making selections for her- 


self. ... 


It was fully six years afterward that I 
found myself one summer’s day, in the 
midst of a journey west, marooned for 
a three hours’ wait at an unheard-of 
railroad junction somewhere in Okla- 
homa. A miserable place of two strag- 
gling, dun-colored streets, set in a dun- 
colored plain which stretched unbroken 
to the horizon on every side, save for a 
line of “‘scrub oaks” off to the left. 

For lack of anywhere else to go, I in- 
quired my and, bag in hand, 
trudged up the sandy street to the one 
hotel of the town. I remember its most 
irrelevant name, painted in black let- 
ters across the front window-glass, “The 
Iliad,” and underneath, “Mrs. Hop- 
kins, Prop’r’ss”; and Mrs. Hopkins her- 
self, stout and motherly, sitting com- 
fortably creaking back and forth in a 
rocking-chair on the porch. She got up 
with a smile and a “How d’you do?” as 
I came up the steps, and held open the 
screen door for me to go in. I told her I 
was only waiting for the 4.15. 

“Missed the flyer, I s’pose,” she said. 
“Well, just make yourself at home right 
here on the porch.” She brought out a 
rocker for me, and when we were settled 
side by side she asked me at once the 
invariable Westerner’s question, “From 
the East?” 

“Chicago,” I said. 

“Chicago!” She raised her voice and 
her eyes as if the name had some special 
significance. “Dear me! so many people 
come from Chicago!” she said. 

It occurred to her presently that per- 
haps I had had no lunch, and she offered 
to get me “some little light thing.”” She 
was a generous soul, and glad of a strange 
face to break the monotony. But I had 
had had my lunch on the train, so the 
two of us sat there on the porch chatting 
like old friends, and watching the occa- 


way, 
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sional passers-by through the scraggly 
morning-glory vines that did their poor 
parched best te shut out the glare from 
the street. 

A man on horseback rode up, swung 
out of his saddle, dropped the bridle rein 
over the hitching-post at the edge of the 
porch, nodded, grinned, said, “Howdy, 
Miz’ Hopkins,” and went the 
street and into the general store. A dust- 
covered Ford chugged round the corner 
and stopped at the general store. A 
farm wagon, with two motionless figures 
on a high seat, drove solemnly by the full 
length of the street. An Indian, wrapped 
in a dingy white blanket, his hair drawn 
round to the front in two long braids, 
and walking with a slight limp in one 
moccasined foot, crossed diagonally to 
a spotted pony standing, head down, 
before a hitching-post, mounted, and 
rode away, a long rope dragging behind 
him in the dust. A man in a pink and 
green striped shirt, stiff collar, and black 
string tie came out of the barber-shop 
next the hotel, squinted up at the sun, 
spat twice off the edge of the curb, and 
went back into the barber-shop. A red 
automobile came into sight; a woman in 
the rear seat waved her hand as they 
passed. Mrs. Hopkins waved back. 

*There’s somebody you might know,” 
said. “The Cordovas lived in 
Chicago once.” 

“Cordova! 


acToss 


she 


Cordova?” 1 rushed 
to the end of the porch. The red auto- 
mobile had vanished down the intersect- 
ing street. “Where are they?” I almost 
shouted. ‘Where did they go?” 

Mrs. Hopkins had stopped rocking in 
her astonishment. “You know them? 
Dear me, you do?” 

“If it’s the same Cordova,” I said. 
“Was his wife a Bernice Lawton, do you 
know?” 

“Why, yes”’—she had come over be- 
side me now and was nodding delight- 
edly—‘“I think that was her name!” 

“And she was with him, you say?” 

“Yes, indeed!” 

I was still trying to see where they had 
gone. 
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“They'll be coming right back,” she 
assured me. “They've gone over to the 
depot after express or something. They 
always stop in here.” 

And in the few minutes before the red 
automobile turned the corner again and 
drew up before the general store, Mrs. 
Hopkins managed to fill in for me— 
sketchily, to be sure—the six years that 
had come between the last chapter of 
the Cordovas’ story and this. 

Cordova had become one of the best- 
known ranchers in that part of the ter- 
ritory, and held a position of great re- 
spect in the community. The people, 
Mrs. Hopkins said, had wanted to send 
Cordova to Congress, but Cordova 
would have nothing to do with polities. 
He was a rancher, he said, and preferred 
They lived 
the 


to remain what he was. 


on the ranch, five miles out from 
town. 

The red automobile had come sud- 
denly round the corner again as Mrs. 
Hopkins turned to me, lowering her 
voice as if she thought they might hear. 

“Of course you know about her com- 
ing out here at first, and him pretending 
not to know who she was?” 

I couldn't respond. I could only stare. 
So the fantastic story was true! 

Across the street the red automobile 
had stopped, and the occupants were 
getting out. I wanted to get it straight. 
I wanted to understand. So I managed 
quickly to say: 

“Ves, [ve heard about that; but what 
happened then?” 

“It seems there was something she'd 
come to explain—to set right, you know. 
But she couldn't get him to say he under- 


stood. She went twice my boy Joe took 


her out—and then she went away, poor 
thing. I don’t know where—’ 

“What changed him, then?” I de- 
manded. “What brought her here 


again? 

Mrs. Hopkins signified by her attitude 
and her expression her inability to fully 
explain that mystery. She spoke without 
moving her lips, one eye upon the occu- 
pants of that red car across the street. 
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“Once an Indian’s civilized, he can’t 
stand the old life again. He thought he 
could, I spose, but it didn’t last. All of 
a sudden he went away; nobody saw 
anything of him for several months; and 
then, one day, they got off the train 
together—that one-fifteen you came in 
on to-day—and they’ve been here ever 
since.”’ 

Bernice was coming toward us across 
the sandy street. And what a different 
Bernice! Still slight and exceedingly 
young, there was a new self-reliance in 
the little figure in the stout homespun 
suit and the stout boots; a new ring in 
her voice as she called, “ Well, Mrs. Hop- 
kins, how are you to-day?” Bernice had 
emerged from her background at last, 
and taken her place. 

Mrs. Hopkins had gone to meet her 
I could see they were fond of each other, 
those two—and was bringing her over 
to me. 

**Here’s some one you'll be glad to see, 
my dear!” 

And to my relief, when she had stood 
still long enough to recognize me she 
was glad—surprisingly, honestly glad! 
She held out both hands to mine, began 
three questions in the same breath, and 
finished none of them; and she looked 
entirely bewildered at seeing me there— 
so bewildered that we all laughed, and 
Mrs. Hopkins explained how I had 
missed my train and that I was waiting 
now for the 4.15. 

“You're not going on the four-fif- 
Bernice, and I knew the 
dismay in her voice was real. “You 
must Surely you'll stay 
over one night at least!” 

I said that I didn’t see how it was pos- 
sible, since I had no stop privilege on 
my transportation. 

“Oh, that!” she said. 
see to that.” 

The years had wiped out everything 
for Bernice, except the fact that I was 
an old friend whom she was honestly 
glad to see. She was not, of course, half 
so conscious as I of the change that had 
taken place in herself. All her old painful 


teen!” cried 


see ¢ ‘ordova ! 


“Cordova will 
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diffidence was gone. The new Bernice 
was a personality. 

And in the end I stayed. Cordova had 
added his persuasion to hers and had 
driven over to the station again to make 
the arrangement about my ticket. I 
confess I had wanted to stay from the 
first. I wanted to see Bernice Lawton 
happy in her own home. And Cordova, 
too. For I could see that they had 
achieved happiness. Had won ft, per- 
haps, as reward for their courage and 
faith. 
what manner of life they led. 

So I rode out with them in the red 
automobile, out to what seemed to me 
surely the ideal ranch house of the world 

Jong and low, built all of great, un- 
hewn logs, with deep verandas around 


And I wanted, somehow, to see 


three sides—and set at the head of a 
green cahion which opened before it like 
an enchanted wood. * Cordova’s 


Canon” it was called, and for miles, as 
we had approached it that afternoon, it 
had had the appearance of merely a scar 
cut into the earth, 
And then, suddenly, as if by some 
legerdemain of the spot itself, we had 
descended abruptly into a place filled 
with beautiful trees, with delicate ferns, 


ley el, dun-colored 


and moss-covered ledges of red rock; a 
place incredibly cool and green after the 
dust-ridden plain. Along the floor of the 
cafon ran a little murmuring, stony 
stream and the road followed beside the 
stream, until, at the farther end, the 
cahon spilled its last trees into the very 
door-yard of the house itself. 

That night as we sat talking on the 
deep veranda, in the long twilight—Cor- 
dova and Bernice, with their little son, 
now grown to a sturdy, handsome lad of 
seven, on the steps between them—it 
came over me that here they had found 
the perfect solution of their lives. I was 
frankly envying them. 

“So this is how you’ve solved your 
problem!” I said. 

It had seemed so idyllic to me, and 
they had seemed so happy and content, 
that I could scarcely believe it when I 
heard Bernice answering me: 
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“Oh, we haven't solved our problem 
at all. We've only run away from it.” 

I reealled then, with a sense of revela- 
tion, the eagerness with which, on the 
way out, and all during our excellent 
dinner, they had asked for and listened 
to my bits of news, particularly news of 
small things—of the theaters, of music, 
what people were saying and doing and 
thinking in the world; of the fashions, 
even, in which I was surprised to find 
Bernice so much interested. And now, 
suddenly, I was no longer surprised. 
And the wide, charming room behind us, 
from which the light streamed softly out, 
with its open piano, its rugs, its books 
and magazines, its inviting easy-chairs, 
held a sudden note of pathos — the 
pathos of human compromise. 

“You see,” said Bernice, “we haven't 
escaped by being cowardly and running 
away!” 

“Cowardly, dear child!’ 
broke in. “You haven't 
you've been exceedingly brave!” 

She laughed a little and patted his 
hand. They were bappy, it was true; but 
their happiness had cost them dearly 
enough to make them no longer afraid of 
realities. 

“IT mean,” said she, “that we haven't 
solved the problem by running away.” 

“But even if we had—” said Cordova. 

*“Yes”’—she took it up—‘“‘even if we 
had solved it for ourselves, here’s Sonny. 
We couldn’t solve it for him. He can’t 
go on living here all his life.” She drew 
the boy closer into the curve of her arm. 
“He must go into the world some day.” 

“Well,” said Cordova, half playfully, 
“Sonny will solve it for everybody, eh?” 

“It’s the only way he will ever solve 
it for himself,” said Bernice. . . . 


Cordova 


been that; 


Four years have passed since that 
night, and I often think of those three 
out there in the quiet and beauty and 
peace; but always the vision ends with 
the four of us there in the twilight, and 
those prophetic words of Bernice: 

“Tt’s the only way he will ever solve 
it for himself!” 
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THE SHIFTED STANDARD 


BY BEATRICE RAVENEL 


RE you too busy to hear me run 
ve through the plot?” asked Novella. 

The Editor was in his normal condi- 
tion. The study fire, 
the emblem of relaxation that it seemed, 
was egging him on to see entirely new 
side-lights on his work. He had listened 
to Novella all her life, however, and 
habits of thought are harder to change 
than political boundaries, as recent hap- 


instead of being 


penings abundantly demonstrate. 
* Tt begins just before the hero is born.”’ 
“Can't we skip 
pleaded the Editor. 
disagree with me raw.” 
“Very I'll skip nineteen. If he 
is old enougu to fight he is old enough to 


declared Novella, 


years? 
generally 


twenty 


‘They 
well, 


have love-attairs,” 
dogmatically. “He strolls around with 

just girl, you know, angel-idiot 
all the virtues, does decorative-art 
that kind. I think that I sha’n't 
the bloom, 


a girl 
type, 
things 
let her kiss him; 
so important.” 


you know " is 


“Oh, preserve her bloom by all 
means.” 

“His bloom, silly. Of course this 
affair is merely tentative.” 


“Why? She seems so_ suitable,” 
grieved the Editor. 

Novella fixed him with patient con- 
tempt. “If we wasted him on a girl like 
that he’d never be anything but a suc- 
cessful leading citizen. They quarrel be- 
cause she wants to devote herself to her 
invalid mother, and he is all for love and 
mother well lost. TThat’s so modern, 
isn’t it? Think of the watchful waiting 
of the old-fashioned suitor. Then the 
real woman comes.” 

The Editor involuntarily straightened 
shoulders, and tie. 


his eyebrow S, 


Se ee eee SS DS 


“She is quite old, about twenty-five, 
and world-weary. fault 
except a genius for living. She is music to 
hear, but won’t play; and interpretation 
to watch, And when 
a poem is seething under the ice that 
coats the volcano she doesn’t squander 


She has every 


but doesn’t dance. 


it in words—she lives!” 

The Editor blinked; the glare 
blinding. ‘He falls in love with her?” 

*What’s more, he ought to fall in 
with her. developing. The 
other was one of these but-for-the-grace- 
don’t you know. I for- 
got to say that he is perfectly beautiful 
and innocent.” 

“Do I understand that he had been 
in the army?” queried the Editor, 
pulsively. 

“Certainly. He had had a careful 
mother and a most particular top ser- 
geant. If you read the newspapers prop- 
erly you would know that our army led 
the sheltered life. Well, he wants to 
marry the woman, but she declines be- 
is afraid that he will outgrow 
She has the Higher Ethics, vou see, 
in all—but 
name only,” explained Novella, without 
blinking an eyelash. 

The Editor again 
“My dear child'” 

“That’s so modern, isn’t it? 
know how they do_ heroines 
days, don’t you? The author 
‘Now how would a spirited young man 
with an artistic if any, be- 
have in this situation?” Then he goes 


was 


love 
She’s so 


of-God women, 


1m- 


cause she 
her. 


so she offers to be his wife 


blinked several, 
You 
nowa- 


Says, 
conscience, 


ahead.” 

The Editor had suspected it. “ But the 
beautiful, innocent young hero?” 

“He is scandalized. He walks the 
streets all night, his mind a chaos. Then 
at dawn he sees candles shining through 
the door of a church; you know how they 
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heckon. He slips in and goes to sleep in 

, pew.” 
“Natural 

iditor. 
“When he wakes a pageant is going 


touch,” 


conceded the 


Little girls in white, 
deliciously awkw ard, like rows of freesias 
The faulty 
beauty of it pierces his heart. The divine 


on in the chancel. 
that won't keep the row. 


gaucherie of nature, don’t you know, the 
absolutely right wrongness of it.” A 
sudden mist surprised Novella’s intelli- 
gent eyes. “Anyhow, the way he feels is 
perfectly beautiful. I haven't worked 
up that bit yet; ’'m waiting for a moon. 
It decides him.” 

“To refuse. Thank Heaven,” 
the Editor, much relieved. 

“No. 


sighed 


To accept, goose. He under- 


stands at last that there is only one 
virtue and that is tolerance: that the 
lesson of life is not to be fastidious. 


That’s so modern, isn’t it? He flies 
to her. It is still very early: he finds 
her—’ 

“At breakfast,” decided the Editor, 


sternly. 

“He throws himself on her shoulder 
and says, ‘My woman, my only, I will 
reform you!” 

The Editor said nothing. Novella 
rose, stuffed her papers into a thoroughly 
modern muff, and held out an absurd 
hand. Ill send you 
the manuscript in a couple of weeks. 
I'm a Junior vou know, so I 
haven't any too much time. Thank you 
so much for liking it. Good-by.” 

After a pause in which his wits seemed 
to settle the Editor pursued the spiral of 


**T must run now. 


how, 


faint orris out into the hall. ‘But 
Novella,” he hissed into the well of the 
staircase, “‘Novella, what about his 


bloom 
tant?” 

“Oh yes,” floated the joyous voice 
from below, “that was what we 


the bloom that was so impor- 


were 
saving it for.” 

When the story arrived the Editor 
with deep misgiving sent it down the 
ways. 


It had an enormous success. 
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BY PIERCE O’KEEFFI 


HIS should more properly have been 

called “A Vision of the Future,” 
for it is concerned with a dream, a bad 
dream, which comes to me now and then. 
In it ‘efficiency 
methods” shall have achieved control of 
the work of writing articles and essays 
for the magazines. Editors will no longer 
edit magazines; they will “assemble” 
them out of standardized parts. Here 
are specimens of some of those parts as 


I foresee a time when 


I seemed to see them in my dream. 


Intimate Travel Article: 


WE DISCOVER 
It was the Artist 
covered it. 


RUSTI 

who had first dis- 
He had spent a blissful week 
there in the days before the war, loung- 
ing on the plaza of the town’s tiny 
seraglio, watching the sun set behind the 
hills, or sketching the local beauties— 
belladonnas, as the patois has it—in their 
picturesque, many-colored . pimientos,. 
And now, with the coming of peace, he 
was going back there, having persuaded 
us—the Osteopath and myself 
him company. 

Dawn was just breaking as we left the 
crawling mountain train at Rusti. We 
had traveled all night, and, in spite of 
the constant ministrations of the Osteo- 
path, we were a weary trio as we emerged 
upon the deserted platform. But a 
glance at the scenery put all thoughts of 
fatigue from our minds. We were in the 
midst of a perfect natural amphitheater, 
surrounded by mountains which soared 
upward, five, ten, fifteen, twenty, yes, 
a hundred thousand feet into the un- 
mitigated blue of the Mediterranean 
sky. Monte Fiasco, a huge bulk, loomed 
right ahead of us; Chiaroscuro, a vast 
mass, growled hard a-starboard. The 
light increased rapidly. These highest 
peaks just caught the first rays of the 
rising sun, but in the valleys all was still 
dark; for so it is in these regions where 
daylight-saving is unknown. 


to bear 
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The Artist caught his breath. The 
Osteopath held his. I bated mine. 

In a moment we were ourselves again, 
and, fastening our knapsacks to the 
Artist’s back, we set out along the road 
which follows the winding course of the 
little Adagio. 

As we walked, the sound of the bul- 
locks being milked came up to us from 
the pastures below, and the keen morn- 
ing wind brought the fragrance of the 
macaroni-groves to our nostrils. All this 
stimulated our appetites and quickened 
our footsteps. 

The little seraglio was still in the 
hands of Madame Montessori. She had 
not forgotten the Artist, and she gave 
us a breakfast such as only those moun- 
tain folk black 
bread blacker than the coffee, and gen- 
erous plates of asafetida jam made from 


can provide coffee, 


the berries which grow so luxuriantly on 
Re- 
freshed in mind and body, we lay on the 
plaza gazing out over the tiled roofs and 
straw hats of the old town. Warm gusts 
the nux vomica of the an- 


the lower slopes of Monte Fiasco. 


of asafetida 
cients) came to us on every breeze. The 
bullocks lowed, the larks sang, the men 
swore, and the Adagio tinkled among the 
All the drowsy murmur of an 
Etruscan morning came up to us. We 
could hear, far off, the noise of a Ford 
toiling up the slopes of Monte Pistachio. 
Around us stretched the amphitheater 
See 


reeds. 


of mountains, rising five, ten, ete. 
above. So, we imagined, it must always 
except for the Ford. For 
in the days of Nero this had been a 
walled town, with a water-supply of its 


have been 


own, and a monthly persecution of the 
one Christian the town could boast of.... 


The Diplomatic Article: 


THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW IN EUROPE 


When Bismarck wrote his famous let- 
ter to Kirsch on the 14th of May, 1873, 
he could hardly have foreseen the fate 
that fifty vears hence awaited his most 
cherished hopes. To all intents and pur- 
poses the political structure he 


had 
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raised was destined to last indefinitely, 
The Treaty of Vinolia had just been 
concluded; the Austrian démarche was 
already a fait accompli, the impasse in 
the Balkans had yielded to treatment, 
and the pour parlers with the King of 
Siluria that the threatened 
risorgimento in that quarter was a mere 


showed 


At home, affairs were 
even more satisfactory. The Bavarian 
Diet had dissolved in tears; judicious 
concessions to the Right and Left had 
led to their coalescence with the North 
and South; the Liberals of the Cireum- 
ference were about to combine with the 
Conservative Centrists on a policy of 
aggressive inactivity toward the Periph- 
Radicals. Bismarck’s policy had 
been everywhere successful. Well might 
the grim old Chancellor exclaim in the 
presence of his creation, “* Verweile doch! 
Du bist so schén!”’ 

But it not To-day his 
handiwork is not even a memory; it is 
a suppressed complex. And the question 
uppermost in all minds is: What of the 
morrow? And the day after? 

The most striking reply yet offered to 
this question came from the lips of one 
of the most discerning men in Europe. 
For many years attaché to the Peruvian 
embassy in Spitzbergen, and later pri- 
vate secretary to Nastikoff, the then 
Minister of War, he is au courant with 
the secrets of half the Chancelleries of 
Europe. He said to me last May, when 
I met him in Paris: “There is only one 
European problem. It is this: Who is 
to have control of the vast chewing-gum 
deposits of Upper Siluria? Mark my 
words, whoever gets them will stick to 
them.” 

In a moment the whole tortuous 
course of the negotiations at Paris be- 


je ne sais quot. 


eral 


was to be. 


came clear to me. 


The Natural History Article: 


A MORNING WITH THE BIRDS 


The Connecticut peach crop had just 
been destroyed for the fifth time that 
spring when I was awakened one morn- 
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ing by a faint zeep, zeep, zeep, outside 
my window. Hastily slipping on my 
opera-glasses over my pajamas, I crept 
to the window. It was as I had guessed. 
There on the uppermost bough of the 
apple-tree perched the Flat-footed Up- 
start, sure harbinger of spring. Soon, I 
knew, would follow in his train the flocks 
of chipmunks and the tiny periwinkles, 
those tireless travelers, flying ten thou- 
sand miles to their breeding-ground in 
the Arctic Circle, beneath the very 
shadow of the bergs. I gazed long at the 
delicate articulation of the bill, and 
watched, the new-comer’s 
curious habit of starting up before start- 
ing down, which gives to the bird its 
name. 

I have often 


fascinated, 


vondered why so many 
observers have been misled about this 
if song it may be called. 
Audubon described it as “‘a faint chip, 
chip, chap.” Thoreau compared it to the 
sound of the Jew’s harp. John Bur- 
roughs renders it ** pip, pip, pee-op,” 


bird’s song 


“the last note,” he says, “rising with a 
falling inflection.”” It is not like any of 
these, being exactly as I have rendered 
it above. 

Breakfast over, I sallied forth to find 
the nest. My way lay through the old 
and already the Purple 
Bloodwort was sending forth its slender 
fronds. Whittier’s lines came to my 
mind: 


pasturage, 


The Purple Bloodwort in the dell, 
How fair to see, how sweet to smell. 


The wild bees were busy in the Skunk 
Cabbage, and in a sheltered corner I 
actually came across a pair of Discarded 
Ladies’ Slippers which had survived the 
winter. 

It was a full hour—an hour which I 
spent, rapt, listening to the song of the 
Dusky Pittsburg Warbler (Dendroica 
incinerata), now in the migrating seasona 
thin cheep, cheep, cheep, but rising in the 
molting season to a harsh scream—it 
was, as I said some time ago, a full hour 
before I came unexpectedly upon the 
nest I sought. It was built on the 
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ground, of grass and twigs cunningly 
fastened together with string and wire 
and lined with broken glass. The bird 
has the extraordinary habit of seizing a 
piece of glass in its beak, flying to a 
great height, dropping it, and then col- 
lecting the fragments, with which it lines 
its nest. The first act of the young birds 
on emerging from the shell is to devour 
these gritty particles; but whether they 
do so for the same reason that makes a 
child remove crumbs from its bed or be- 
cause they enjoy the diet is one of the 
mysteries of bird lore. 

Carefully withdrawing my foot from 
out of the nest, so as to leave no trace of 
my presence, I turned homeward well 
satisfied with those intangible rewards 
which come to the patient student of our 
multitudinous bird-life. 


The Reconstruction Article: 


TOBACCO AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Signs are not lacking that the wave of 
thrift which swept over the country 
during the last two years is ceasing to 
The Garbage Returns for July 
show a 20-per-cent. increase in the 
amount of fats. According to the Fall 
Fashion Plates, the waste line is every- 
where rising. The Potato Peeling Curve 
is also mounting. There is food here 
not alone for thought. 

This is a serious state of affairs. If it 
is allowed to continue, the United States 
will speedily lose its place as a great in- 
dustrial power. It behooves us to see in 
what direction economy must be prac- 
tised. Let us take simply one item and 
worry it to death. 

It is well known that smokers waste 
one-eighth of every cigarette and one- 
tenth of every cigar when they throw 
away the stubs or butts. Consider what 
this waste amounts to annually in the 
United States. 

The Bureau of Brute Facts in Wash- 
ington has recently estimated that 50,- 
000,000,000 cigarettes and 5,000,000,000 
cigars are smoked annually in the coun- 
try. By a simple computation we arrive 


sW eep. 
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at the amazing result that 7,000,000 
pou ids of tobacco are wasted every year. 
This would be sufficient to make a build- 
i the height of the Wool- 


The stubs, if you could 


ing five times 
worth Tower. 
arrange to lay them end to end, would 
reach from Sandy Hook to the Bight of 
Benin. 
rolled into one giant cigarette, it would 
take a hard smoker, smoking continu- 
ously, 143 years, 7 months, and 6 days 


If this quantity of tobacco were 


to consume it. 

Now let us make a very simple pro- 
posal. Let us assume that the manu- 
facturers of tobacco should make cigars 
three-tenths and 
fifteenth inch shorter and see what an 
The stubs, 
instead of being wasted, as now, would 
to the bitter end. Thus 


220,000 men who are now employed in 


. ] : > ry 
meh cigarettes one- 


economy would be effected. 
be smoked 


the manufacture of tobacco would be set 
free to more useful work, provided they 
could find it: 25,000 acres of land now 
under tobacco would be available for the 
string-beans. Even 


be the bearing of this 


culture of more 


striking would 
proposal upon the match industry. As- 
that the 


sumes five average matches in trying to 


suming average smoker con- 
light one average match, and hence ten 


in lighting a cigarette and twenty in 
lighting a cigar, one can see at once that 
the number of matches saved if laid end 
to ( nd 
PROGRESS 
BY C. A. BENNETI 


fier philosopher Was perplexed. In 

tidving up an accumulation of 
correspondence he had discovered that 
in one week he had been asked to sup- 
port the following the 
“City Smokeless’ Association, an Anti- 
Tuberculosis Campaign, a Prison Re- 


movements: 


Association, a League for the Pre- 
vention of War. All of 
them appealed to him as one progressive 
to another, and all of them, of course, 
were asking for his money. But this last 
was not the cause of his perplexity. It 


form 
International 


was a more abstract speculation that 
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brought the puckers to his brow. He 
read again the reports of two of the as- 
sociations, then made as if to sweep al] 
four into the waste-paper basket, recon- 
sidered that, and ended by putting them 
into a pigeon-hole of his desk. 

“This habit of reflection is the devil,” 
he thought to himself. “I need a cor- 
rective.”’ 

But he was wrong. What he really 
needed was an explosion. 

That evening he sought out a practical 
man and over a quiet dinner unburdened 
his mind. He told of the four appeals 
that had come to him, and then went on: 

‘1 know you will wonder why | 
should have any hesitation in joining 
all four. Of course, from one point of 
view, I shouldn't. 
ness, fewer senseless outrages upon hu- 


Less dirt, less sick- 


man nature in the name of discipline, 
less war 
tribute to those ends. 
examine the principle behind these en- 
terprises I find myself facing an ab- 
Take this business of war, for 

First of all we establish, or 


every one must want to con- 
Yet, as soon as I 


surdity. 
example. 
passively watch the growth of, nations 
all of whom propose to themsleves ma- 
terial power as an end, all of them dedi- 
cated to the noble task of exploiting the 
richest portions of the earth’s surface. 
Then a group of people comes along and 
asks me, in the name of progress, to sup- 
port a scheme for keeping these untamed 
national ambitions from ending in that 
which was inevitable from the start 

As though one should first collect 
a number of then devote 
one’s talents to inventing a device for 
preventing them from quarreling over 
the swag. So with these other move- 
ments. We build great cities, we pray 
for more industries and larger factories 
and increased population; then, having 
poisoned the atmosphere, we strike a 
blow for civilization by demanding the 
elimination of smoke. We first create 
breeding-grounds for tuberculosis and 
then form armies to fight the disease. 
We consent to a system of society and a 
education which generate 


war. 
thieves and 


system of 

















THE 


criminals and then we rack our brains to 
discover ways of reforming the criminal. 
And all the time we delude ourselves into 
the belief that we are making progress!” 

The philosopher gave an exclamation 
of disgust, and the practical man inter- 
vened. 

“T don’t quite see what you're getting 
at. Don’t you believe in progress? Don’t 
vou believe we're getting on? Industrial- 
ism and internationalism and the sup- 
pression of disease—are not all these to 
the good?” 

“Well,” was the reply, 
ting on? Why eall all this progress 
To me it looks more like the method of 
a drunken man. 
and 
stagger to the other. On the whole and in 
the long run perhaps he manages to keep 
to the middle of the 
Emerson say that the voyage of the best 


are 


ve get- 
9 
First he staggers to one 


side then gives a compensating 


road—doesn't 
ship is a series of tacks?—but does he 
know where he is going? does he want 
to go anywhere? Or, put it another 
way: What we call civilization seems to 
me like a structure whose equilibrium is 
daily becoming more perilous. We build 
out on one side; then we find that makes 
the thing top-heavy, so we build a pro- 
jection on the other side to restore the 
balance. We are past-masters in the art 
of checks and balances. But, while I 
admire the ingenuity of the work, I keep 
asking myself if we know what the build- 
ing is for.” 

**Let us get down to brass tacks,” said 
the practical man, using the phrase 
which quaintly suggests that brass tacks 
are the bed-rock of every durable argu- 
ment. ‘What do you want us to do? 
Are we to go back to some primitive 
clamlike way of life, where there are no 
cities and no machines and no national 
boundaries?” 

“Damned if I know,” said the philoso 
pher, irritably. “But I tell 
where I want to go this present minute— 
to a theater.” 

They went to a vaudeville perform- 
an indifferent entertainment, ex- 
cept for one turn. In this an acrobat 


can you 


ance 
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illustrated his extraordinary skill in 
many ways, and ended by balancing 
himself upon his head upon the bar of a 
trapeze and swinging back and forth in 
that position the length of the stage. As 


he swung, his legs and arms swayed 
beautifully, like long, pliant roots in a 
stream. 

When the philosopher returned to his 
room he went to his desk and tore up 
the four appeals with great deliberate- 
ness. 

‘I will not join the party of progress,” 
he said, firmly. ‘To-night I have seen 
the consummation of the 
checks and balances. I have seen the 
complete progressive, and he was stand- 
ing on his head!” 


system of 


THE SPLENDID WORRY 


BY HELEN COALE CREW 


friend and I were dis- 
cussing the matter of being mar- 
ried, which is not without interest. We 
had been wondering who said — and 


when—that love was woman’s whole ex- 


Y bosom 


N 


istence, and we laughed up our sleeves 
and put him down for an Early-Vic- 
torian. And then we gave that up and 
took for a topic “the splendid worry of 
being married.”” Chesterton said that, 
and we agreed with him that marriage 
was quite worryful and quite splendid. 

So many of us marry, and have mar- 
ried from time immemorial, that there 
exists a world-wide fellow-feeling on the 
subject, both on the distaff and on the 
warrior side. My bosom friend and I 
heaved an understanding sigh and a 
reminiscent smile. She recalled Dido, 
who, unsatisfied with the shade of 
Sycheeus, took upon herself the responsi- 
bility of AZneas, who worried her to her 
pyre; and I recalled Cleopatra, who, be- 
sides having that trick of unwithered age 
and infinite variety, must have been a 
perpetual thorn in the side of her current 
husband. 

Speaking mathematically, (we both 
agreed) the marriage curve has its crests 
and troughs as clearly defined as the 
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curves of the pulse, and as dependent 
upon the heart action. Speaking in 
terms of the loom, it is a more or less 
enduring fabric, with a warp of underly- 
ing principles and instincts to hold the 
web firmly together, and a woof of 
humor, tolerance, the desire of joy, the 
love of laughter, nonsense, vanity, egot- 
ism, affection, to make the 
changes in the pattern. Humor and tol- 


various 


here are the marriage virtues 


Honeymooners have not 


erance 
par excellence. 
vet felt the need of them; ex-lovers think 
they do not exist. But friend wife and 
friend husband, discovering them to be 
non-shrinkable, 


tissue with 


and weave 
them into the matrimonial 
hand, knotting off 


on the wrone side, and binding 


washable 
renerous Worries 
neatly 
the ed; 


occasional nagging 
after tumbling out 


Cs raveled by 
For if, 


of infatuation, one is so fortunate as to 


and friction. 


land upon the plane of friendship, one 
is well along the road which, though it 
leads to old age, leads as undeviatingly 
ag ae 
friends.” 


obedience, honor, troops of 
This was the goal which Mac- 
beth saw at last, with poignant regret, 
to be beyond his reach; and it all came 
of Lady Macbeth’s having an eve to a 
superabundance of tinsel threads in 
their mutual weaving. She had 
wisely cut them out, for they rust. 
Some think a Career a more splendid 


more 


worry than marriage; others think other- 
wise; there are many and divers opin- 
ions. But each bases his opinion, at bot- 
tom, upon that place in marriage where 


splendor and worry run riot—the nurs- 


erv. It is when the nursery is empty 
that a Career beckons. When the 
nursery is full there’s no time to be 
pulling up the sun and starting the 


mechanism of the universe, for here is a 
career of titante proportions close at 


hand. Here are shining bubbles that 
must reflect only heaven, though 
brought down to earth’s ley }, Here are 


sphinxes mute with wisdom who must 
the clogging incumbrance of 


Here are philosophers who must 


be taught 


Spcce h 


learn the ways of clowns to earn a living. 
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Here are jesters that must be instructed 
in prayer. Here are worshipers who must 
be steered safely through dismal groves 
of human gods. Here is your Self and 
my Self in little, from whom you and I 
must strip off cloudy and unlovely in- 
heritances. Here’s worry enough! But 
oh, what splendor! 


IGNORANCE 


SCARBOROUGH 


THE RETICENCE OF 


BY DOROTHY 


[° there anything more entertaining 
than human ignorance and the reti- 
cence with which it seeks to conceal it- 
self? 
every where makes evasion or denial of 
its existence. Why should man be mor- 
tified over a universal attribute, or arro- 
omniscience obvi- 
Yet the effort to 
deny ignorance is directly in proportion 
to the extent to which it is” present. 
Only the wise confess without blushes to 


Ignorance, wide-spread as it is, 


himself an 
ously impossible? 


zate to 


gaps of information on any subject. 
Only the initiate fail to assume the fig 
leaves of complete knowledge of evil as 
well as of good. 

A child asks questions less as if seeking 
than as delighting to un- 
His 
the 
oral examiner who propounds unanswer- 


information 
cover the ignorance of his victim. 
manner shows the candid craft of 


able queries to the candidate, queries 
which would make uncomfortable boom- 
erangs if turned back toward him. <A 
child will nonchalantly say: “Poof! I 
know all about that!’ even when he 
hears of a matter for the first time and 
is rent with curiosity concerning it. 

Yet this infantile duplicity is natural 
and inherited, for do not parents en- 
deavor to surround themselves with an 
aura of infallibility? What parent en- 
joys confessing to his offspring that he 
doesn’t know? He so loves being regarded 
as a book of knowledge that he gives 
wrong answers rather than own to blank- 
ness. 

And what editorial writer advertises 
lack of information or admits inability 
to give offhand advice on world topics? 











THE 
What preacher proclaims ignorance 
rither than conviction of information? 
And as for teachers, persons paid— 
though all inadequately—to know things 
are not they the worst 
Does a young teacher ever ac- 


as a profession 
of all? 
knowledge ignorance if he, or she, ean 
avoid it? Only the wisdom of experi- 
ence permits of that. 

Well do [remember a nightmare I had 
I dreamed that the 
trustees of the college where | 
instructor in English summoned me be- 
fore them and told me that for reasons 


several vears ago. 


Was an 


which escape me now—reasons are so 
lightly passed over in dreams, anyhow! 

I was to be made a teacher of the 
violin. 

“But I don’t know anything about 
violin-playing!” I protested, in amaze. 
“T never even tried to play one.” 

“We understand that,” the chairman 
replied. “We have arranged for you to 
We plan for you to keep 
three lessons ahead of your pupils.” 

As I realized that I hadn't always 
done that in the teaching of English, I 
acquiesced in the arrangement, and 
the jangle of the alarm-clock 
saved those violin pupils from being 
victimized. 


take lessons. 


only 


Mountain-bred persons are peculiarly 
sensitive to any imputation of lack of 
information. When fronted with a fact 
for the first time, a mountaineer will 
insist on previous acquaintance, no mat- 
ter what the topic. I heard the other 
day of a diverting instance of this. 

A woman had employed a young boy 


from the unlettered hills to do some 
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gardening for her. Fearing he might 
leave his job, she thought to make things 
pleasant for him, so she seated herself 
beside him and talked as he 
She told him of the proposed trans- 
oceanic flight and dilated on the won- 


ders of aviation. 


worked. 


“Have you ever seen an aeroplane?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, planting heavy 
foot on his spade. 

“Where was it?’ 

“My pa an’ me was in Norfolk. We 
seen an airplane fly over from Germany, 
with Germans in it.” 

“Ts that so?” she commented, in sur- 


prise. 

“Yes,” he responded, with face as 
expressionless as the spade. “My pa an’ 
me seen ‘em.” 

‘IT didn’t know the Germans could 
come over now.” 

“Yes, my pa an’ me seen ’em. They 
brought influenza germs with ‘em. They 
leaned out o° the airplane an’ strowed 
them germs over the land as they flew. 
They strowed ‘em an’ strowed ‘em, an’ 
they strowed ‘em. He made broad, 
sweeping gestures with his arms, to show 
her. “The next day there was a thou- 
sand folks sick. An’ the next day there 
was eight hundred folks dead.” 

“Is it possible?”’ she murmured. 

“Yes; my pa an’ me holp bury ‘em.” 

Nonplussed for appropriate answer, 
she finally came out with, “I think such 
people as that ought to be hanged!” 

“Yes, ’m, they was hung.” He dug 
imperturbably. “My pa an’ me holp 
hang em.” 
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V ITHIN a vear or so past we took 

occasion to blame a certain type 
complai- 
of men and women 
without 


of Ejiglish fiction for its 
with the life 
together 


Ssance 


wrongly living ap- 


We vent- 


vera- 


parent shame or sense of sin. 
ured to doubt whether this 
cious picture of our elder-sister civiliza- 


Was a 


questioned its usefulness 
One of the 
grieved no 


tion, and we 
at study of the ideal. 
characters who apparently 
her partner for their trans- 
daughter of a mother 
but who had 


even a 
more than 
gression, Was the 
who had erred in her time 
lasting remorse for her error, 
ventured to doubt whether the 


suffered 
and we 
impenitence not less 
to the actual conditions in Eng- 

\s for the conditions in our own 
they did not come in question 


daughter's Was 
true 
land 
country, 
at the time, and it is only since reading 
Judge Robert Grant's studies of The Law 
and the Family that the recognition of 
our own social faults has contributed to 
a larger trust of the English realism 
which we reprobated. 


It is true that Judge Grant’s view of 
our society may have been shaped by 


his knowledge as a probate judge, of 
the effect of ‘iio upon the national 
character. Apparently divorce has be- 
come little less frequent than marriage 
with us, and it seems not much more 
deleterious. In both the main motive 
though the course of 
this popular passion is more circuitous in 
than in marriage, but Judge 
of it is by no means so 


seems to be love, 


divor e 
Grant's study 
cynical as the view which we are falling 


into in our report of it. He may be 


somewhat swayed by his larger official 
experience of the legal human putting 
divinely 


asunder of those joined to- 
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gether, but his view of the whole matter 
is scientific, and, like the other chapters 
of his very interesting book which relate 
to feminism—for divorce seems pri- 
marily feministic—is past all fiction in 
the elements of appeal to the intelligent 
Besides the chapters less directly 
bearing upon womanhood, such as 
“Women and Property,” “The Third 
Generation and Invested Property,” and 
“The Perils of Will-making,”’ there are 
those more entirely devoted to them in 
‘Domestic Relations,” “Feminism in 
Fiction and Real Life,” and the “ Limits 

Feminism Independence and Mar- 
riage and Divorce.” What it all comes 
to is the recognition of their influence in 
our conditions, which seems to have ar- 
rived through the prevalence of divorce. 
If this view of the case is the result of a 
probate judge’s involuntary familiarity 
with divorce, it seems chiefly through 
divorce that woman “realizes that she 
has renounced the static condition of 
slave, drudge, parasite, plaything,” and 
is “experimenting with herself and with 
man—experimenting with a vengeance, 
in our democratic hope of providing a 
living wage for everybody, abolishing 
the double standard of morals, and put- 
ting an end to war. When women talk of 
inequality to-day it will generally be 
found that what they have in mind is the 
sex relation.” Nearly all the fiction in 
novels and plays he thinks has dealt with 
it “because of a lurking growth in the 
feminine mind that the sexual relations 
may be casual without detriment to the 
eternal scheme of things.”” Motherhood 
outside of marriage may be intentional 
from the love of it, as in an instance he 
cites, and there may be a woman who 
gives herself to it without shame or the 





reader. 











EDITOR’S EASY 


sense of sin or the intention of continuing 
in her relation with the chosen father of 
her child. 

It is a rather revolting instance, but 
if our civilization is passing to the rule of 
a renewed matriarchy, it may not be the 
most revolting instance of that condi- 
tion. Such a fact must go far to reconcile 
criticism to the fiction which we repro- 
bated as an improbable report of English 
conditions, and it is interesting as a proof 
of the entire abeyance in New England 
to the tendency of the strongest feeling 
and sentiment. 

Mr. Brooks Adams, in his Emancipa- 
tion of Massachusetts, has invoked anew 
our sense of the awfulness of the Puritan 
ministers in dealing with Antinomian- 
ism, Quakerism, Witcheraft, and other 
unpuritanic question of their right to 
worship God after their exclusive opin- 
They did not go so far as Tor- 
quemada or Simon de Montfort, but 
they went as far as they could, and 
this was such a long way as banishing 
Ann Hutchinson and sending her inte the 
wilderness to be killed by the Indians, 
and whipping Quaker women on their 
nuked backs from town to town, in the 


ions. 


freezing winter weather, not to name 
frequent exile when exile meant scarcely 
less than death. The ministers were 


men of strong convictions and relentless 
consciences, and they would have made 
short work of the convictions of the equal 
suffragists whom Mr. Adams himself, in- 
deed, would not willingly suffer to pre- 
vail, as Judge Grant forebodes in the 
b nly politic. 

It is apparently through his official 
acquaintance with the increase of di- 
that this jurist so tolerantly 
studies the different phases of feminism, 
which we understand him to regard not 
as a political advance or an eect of 
suffragistic opinion, but as the triumph 
of women’s endeavors for personal free- 
dom in the thing nearest her heart. The 
desire to “live her own life” has its 
effect in raising her to a selfish suprem- 
acy as yet unequalified by those en- 
deavors for moral which the 


vorce 


rotor 
reitorni 
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friends of her political equality had 
promised themselves from her. These 
had hoped that woman’s suffrage would, 
for instance, immediately involve the 
endeavor to rid civilization of the social 
evil which neither science nor religion 
had hitherto availed against. But ap- 
parently there has been no generally con- 
certed movement against this horror; 
women’s rule has left this where it found 
it, or where men’s rule had kept it from 
the beginning of time. What we see is a 
constant extension of divorce; but 
whether divorce is a sin in itself, or only 
a sin against marriage, or against the 
family, there is no more proof than 
woman's enjoyment of her greater free- 
dom through its extension as a gift from 
men or a spoil of her increasing power. 
One sees more and more divorced peo- 
ple who are often remarried, but in their 
behavior they do not seem different from 
people married “of the first intention,” 
as used to be said of the healing of sur- 
gical wounds. They are sometimes hus- 
bands and wives of repeated remarriages, 
but one would not surmise the fact from 
meeting them in society; one might like 
to find them more obvious than they 
are, but one does not; and how far the 
feminine parties to divorce will charac- 
terize the feministic rule there is no say- 
ing; one had better not try saying; and 
one learns nothing very different by in- 
quiring into the history of feminine rule 
in former ages. 

Just what the primitive form of fem- 
inistic predominance through the civic 
and domestic state known as matriarchy 
was, the student will not rashly de- 


cide. It seems to have established 
women in a certain supremacy through 
her uncertain hold upon the father 


of the children left to her through 
her impermanent relation with him. 
Whether something like it may return 
through the general theory and practice 
of the young woman whom Judge Grant 
instances as desiring motherhood so 
much more than marriage that she pre- 
ferred to dispense with that means alto- 
gether, is very doubtful. Her example 
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is revolting rather than inviting to the 
imagination, and one rather prefers that 
the reign of feminism should not involve 
it. There is no reason why it should, in 
fact; and the supposition of it offers a 
gratuitous insult to that ideal. This has 
been realized through what mav be a 
lingering effect of that allegiance which 
the sons of men feel that they owe to the 
mothers of men. Every step toward the 
independence of woman has been taken 
with the help of men and she has been 
established in her supremacy, if she is 
now supreme, by the loyalty of her sons 
and brothers, and even husbands. She 
has been established by these in property 
rights equal with theirs, as the reader 
shall learn to his advantage from Judge 
Grant’s interesting book, and if her de- 
sire to “live her life” has liberated her 
from the bonds of matrimony by well- 
nigh unlimited divorce, she can always 
say that the men began it. Whether this 
is entirely true or not, who ean tell? 
Who can tell whether free divorce is an 
evil or not? Has it been tried long 
enough to authorize a general opinion on 
the point such as exists concerning mar- 
riage? It has not been generally held 
that marriage is an evil; if it is, the 
remedy is almost freely at hand, and if 
divorce will not satisfy there is always 
the safeguard of remarriage with some 
untried partner, or even the husband 
who has once failed to help the wife “live 
her life,”’ and who may not vet have ex- 
perimented in living his own. 
Feminism, whether it is a return to 
something like matriarchy or not, has at 
least freed itself from the color of “fun- 
niness”” which it began with. Possibly 
its political apotheosis has arrived partly 
through the American man’s sense of 
humor; it has “made him mad” at some 


moments in the past, but at more mo- 
ments it has made him laugh. It has 
struck him as something incomparably 
droll; even the men who advocated it 
have seemed as “funny” as the women 
who demanded it. The swift changes of 
opinion which women were subject. to 
were as delightfully funny to him as if he 
had never himself been of more than one 
mind. The women who in the day of our 
pacifism used to sing, “I did not raise 
my boy to be a soldier,” seemed to him 
deliciously inadequate to the situation, 
but it must be owned that in their swift 
conformity to all the demands of the 
hour when the boys they had “ raised ”’ 
became soldiers, the mothers’ heroic self- 
devotion lost all tint of absurdity. Now 
that feminism is to be put to the dry, 
commonplace tests of civil life it will be 
seen whether its supremacy will be as 
“funny” as women’s endeavor for equal- 
itv was. When their failures, selfish or 
unselfish, begin to work the mischief 
which men’s mistakes have wrought wi 
shall hardly laugh; they will not seem so 
“funny” as their struggle for power used 
to seem. If they show that they know 
how to rule us for our good, as they 
sometimes have shown in their im- 
memorial quality as wives and mothers, 
we shall not necessarily smile at our sub- 
mission to a phase of perfected matri- 
archy. Some of our feminist rulers, 
especially those “not over thirty,” may 
call to our faces the derision of other 
times by their preposterous hats and 
impossible heels; but the ruling majority 
among our women rulers will sober us 
by the good sense and dignity which 
they will bring to the work of manag- 
ing a world which many men now 
freely confess that men have “made a 
mess of.” 


























THE BANDICOOT 


BY M. LA PRADE 


HE Bandicoot’s a luc ky brute, Day in and out he hops about 
| A lucky brute indeed! From Palmerston to Perth 


He drinks strong tea of Arrow Root In search of ants, and pokes his snout 
And coriander seed. Into the loamy earth. 
He skins and dries bluebottle flies For, well aware a bill of fare 
And salts them down in brine, Of ants is luscious food, 
Then bakes them into custard pies He doesn’t care if people stare 
On which he’s wont to dine. And think his manners crude. 
He makes his lair most anywhere The Bandicoot is most astute, 
In the Antipodes. It cannot be denied. 
His one concern, to keep his hair He doesn’t wish to evolute 
Devoid of Rabbit Fleas. And be dissatisfied. 
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THEN BAKES THEM INTO CUSTARD PIES ON WHICH HE'S WONT TO DINE 
Vou. CXI No. 838.—72 











\ i LOPLE STARE 
Il ldn't be like ve wet ne 
WI that we have got 
l tt | rt like Somebodee "— 


Which most of us are 


not. 


and wears no clothes 


He doesn't 


his natal suit, 


pose, 











AND THINK HIS MANNERS CRUDE 


So every one who sees him knows 
He's just a Bandicoot. 

Could I dilute the Arrow Root 
And dine on Cheshire Cheese, 

I'd like to be a Bandicoot— 

In spite of Rabbit Fleas. 





Verb Or 
PTWO very nm \ 
motoring up to town from the Quantico 


m When they passed another car, whose 


When they 


to the ir con- 


Noun? 


voung marine officers were 


dri er called out to them to stop 
had dome SO thre ’ 


sternation, their commanding officer. 


discovered, 


pass Vour superior officer on the 


2 


hout saluting and saving, “By vour 


leave, sir. he instructed them, sternly. 


Phen he drove on, leaving them suffocated 


with embarrassment. 


Shortly after thev overtook the other car 
again, and the second heutenant, who was 
driving, admonished his Comrade not to for- 


recent lesson 
You attend to that I drive, or I 
might bump him on this stretch of road.” 
According | 


ster le aned 


get ther 
while 
, as they went by, the yvoung- 
it and, terribly rattled, shouted: 


*We—we—leave 


j a 
vou behead, sir 


Couldn’t Prescribe For Him 
ITTLE Janet, who is of a serious and 
literal turn, was visiting a friend’s house 
When the hostess’s dog came running in and 
stopped in front of Janet, panting violently. 
Seeing his tongue thrust out, Janet gravely 
remarked: 


“You've come to the w rong person, dog- 





gIe} I am nota doe tor.” 


A New Variety 

A SMALL boy of three rather surprised 
4 his family by the alacrity with which he 
accompanied his father to the barber’s to 
have his first hair-cut. Seated in the ton- 
sorial chair, a look of satisfaction overspread 
his small countenance. 

“Did you know,” he smiled up at the sur- 
prised barber, “there are two kinds of baa- 


baas? One is a sheep, and then there’s you.” 
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No Wish-Bone 
A SOLDIER was in the hospital with a 
4 fractured thigh, and a weight had been 
to prevent its becoming 


Under the 


took the patient by 


attached to one leg 
shorter than the other. doctor's 
aire tion, oue orde rly 
the leg 
pulled the fracture into position. 


the shoulders and 
With the 


cold sweat of agony on his brow, the sufferer 


and another by 


looked up and remarked: 
“i vou can't decide which one ts ntitled 


to have me, couldn't vou toss up for it?” 


Nothing Serious 
APPLICANTS for 


4 


positions under the 


certain 
j 


Western town are obliged to undergo a phys 


municipal government of a 


ical examination. During such an examina 
tion of one candidate the physician put to 
him this question: 

“What did vour grandfather die of?” 

“T can’t say that I remember,” the appli 
cant hastened to reply, “but L know it was 


nothing serious.” 


“Tt s ve ry pretty. 
ae won it at the 
Hleath ne 


bridge 





DRAWER 57 


Hygiene in the Animal Kingdom 

] ITTLE Janet’s mother was an enthusiast 
~ for hygiene, and Janet from her very 
birth had of course heard much of sanitation. 
as the cat and its kittens 


were plas ing in the hvrsery, Janet discovered 


One afternoon, 


something that alarmed her. 

Mother,” said she, as she pointed to the 
mother tabby, “don't vou think that it is 
very unsanitary for the cat to pick up her 
kittens in her mouth?” 


A Difficult Query 
ITTLE Albert. who, being of a philo- 
sophical turn, is likewise consumed with 
curiosity concerning things in general, 
seemed lost in thought when his mother en- 
tered the nursery. 
Mother,” he asked, 
are made of dust?” 
“Yes, dearie, that’s what we are taught.” 
“Then, mother,” continued Albert, ** how 
is it that we don't get 


drink?” 


“is it true that we 


muddy when we 





Where did you get 1?” 
given by the Society for Converting the 
I held such wonderful hands I didwt have to cheat once” 
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Inquisitive Isabel 
J ‘ATHER Was particu- 
larly tired that evening, 
so he was not as patient as 
usual with the questioning 
of his eight-vear-old Isabel. 


nia =e 
F 7 = = ih After he had answered a 
r= number of questions as well 
A\\\ fA Beg” Ep ee tne, ey! as he could, she finally 
rilh FAA \ 1\ Br : corm ——— a) - 2 : 
Lif f ) 7 er By / \ See SAN flung this one at him: 
d m | ik A ua maaee i 
b \¥ i, A 31; j i) ka) F Dad, what do vou do at 
- > =| r 1] =] —* 1 Py . : “oe 
= bil Fey ey Ly iin \{ Al; the office all day long? 
3) ; 4) ‘» {i} 4 . . 
an f A, ttf Wy | {/ It was at this point that 
> i ne WH a) ay) . ° 
5 +! Vj \ {fi 1 } dad's patience became eX- 
BH: bad i aM 
a f) Lf j j His hausted. 
Bl lg A\ yy aa A ” aa 
4 | AN ay) eee Oh, nothing,” said he, 
or iq tt AN ° . 
we | -_ Hy ie lh | with a sigh. 
Pal) iy \ { Wy | . 
mj: \4 , iA Bi} \ few moments were 
» | \ HN is . 
ry Ly og \! i a spent by Isabel in ponder- 
ms 6p Y Se 7H] | Ml) ‘ : ; m 
A ae VE ld @: ing upon this answer. Then 
y | 5 rng 
{4 br Siti yam, she returned cheerfully to 
a \4/ 1/ s ‘ the inquisition thus: 
SSA (I “But how do vou know 
GA when vou have finished?” 
= 
ie 
w RE FULLER. In Commercial Terms 
(THE Reverend Doctor 
Why are you so stuck up?” Blank enjoys a well 
l yota right to be. My father’s been on deserved reputat ion in a 
str more n anybody else on this street” Southwestern city for a cer- 
tain agility of spirit which 
sometimes crystallizes into 
He Knew epigram. At a ministerial meeting in his 
MIONG the regular visitants to the con- city the conversation turned on a recent re- 


- sulting-room of a Philadelphia physician 
On 


doctor had patiently en- 


is an elderly extremely garrulous lady. 
thie 


dured a lengthy recital of her troubles and 
had written out a new prescription. She got 
up to leave and was about to pass the thresb- 
old when suddenly she turned and said: 


looked 


Wiis ¢ oated.” 


“But, doctor, Vou haven't to see 
whether my tongue 


“Moy dear lady,” 


“one doesn’t look for grass on a race 


wearily replied the physi- 
cian, 
track.” 


Pride Unjustified 
Kt hie | 


UPTLE turkey-gobbler 


seelmg a 


L 


for the first time stood and looked at 
him in wonder. When her mother asked, 
“Well, what do vou think of Mr. Turkey 


Gobbler? 

at 
long 
all swelled up at that.” 


Ethel repli d: 


think he is a very ugly thing—such a 


Thee k W ith his tonsils on the outside, and 





ligious work which had excited considerable 
comment over the country. Doctor Blank 
ventured to criticize it mildly, whereupon a 
devout colleague hotly took up the cudgels 
in its defense. 

“T tell vou.” he 
the marks of having been dictated by 
Holy Spirit Himself.” 

“That mav_ be,” 
etly, “but U have often read well-mcant hu- 


man interpretations of the divine message 


cried, that book bears 
the 


said the doctor, qui- 


which might correctly carry the notation I 
sometimes sce on business letters, “Dictated 


but not read 
Mathematics Up To Date 
ITTLE GIRL: 
eighteen.” 
Teacuer: “Eighteen! 
vesterday.”” 
LirtLe Gir: “Yes, that was yesterday, 


“Four and six are 


It was only ten 


but it has gone up since.” 








EDITOR'S 


Home Touches 
THEY had returned from the honeymoon 
flat 


Dinner was over, and they sat in warm con 


and were settled in their very new 
tent before the cozv wood fire. 

“We were very lune ky ta he said, “to get so 
that we 


there are scarcely any ‘left-overs” ot 


many presents could) really use: 


“dowt 


wants.’”” 


“Ves.” she re plied, “and the checks came 
in so handy for the plain, necessary things, 
but ’°—and here she hesitated, and looked 


thout her critically —“ but it isn’t quite right 


vet.” And with puckered brow she pondered 
awhile, until a bright thought lighted her 


face. “It needs a few home touches.” 
“You're dead right.” he cried. “* Wait a 

And he dashed excitedly out of the 

room, soon returning with arms full. ‘These 


minute.” 


Samoan mats—theyv will look so well on the 


walls—how lucky no one gave us any pict 
ures! And this embroidered Peruvian sash 
will lighten up the lounge. Aren't the lit- 
tle figures cunning?” And he spread the 


Moruer: 


vr 
~) 


DRAWER 


long embroidered strip on the back of the 
sofa. 

* she exclaimed, “and this Italian 
that little table the old 
Duteh brass will look sweet.” 


* Lovely! 
cutwork on with 
“We can put the Guatemalan weaving on 
the piano, and hang that Chinese square 
with the storks overthe mantelpiece.” he said. 
And this pie eof Spanish brocade on the 
mantelpiece, with the Sévres vases and the 
Bren h ( lock.” 

to the word. 
* These 
those big arm-chairs, and the ivory elephant 
the bookcase, 


my 


she added, suiting the action 
Japanese cushions look fine on 


India can stand on 
basket) from 

this little 
tray on the teakwood table in the corner.” 


I got in 
that 


with 


and Ecuador beside 


desk, Russian enamel ash- 
“And now,” she said, with a happy sigh, 
Egyptian scarf on her 
into the fan-backed 
Philippine chair, and thrust her toes on the 


laving a_ silvered 


shoulders abs she sank 


old English fender while he lighted a fragrant 


Havana, “this looks like home!” 





2 pene 
- > at - 
Pe ae ae a evat?? —#f 


; If you want to ask father for money to buy a hat, I advise 


you to wait fill he’s in good humor = 


DAUGHTER: 


* But, mother dear, by that time it will probably be out ef style’ 




















s when the ne 


Useless Supplies 
before prohibition became effective 
from St. 
into the Ozark 
As the party 
started one man was delegated to check up 
Numerous 


and wine were noted, and finzally two 


y= 


a number of 
Louis decided 


Mountains on a fishing trip. 


souls 


congenial 


to go down 


the supplies. cases of — beer, 
whisky, 
loaves of bread were discovered. 

“Men, men!” 


one, “what on earth are we going to do with 
all this bread?” 


exclaimed the investigating 


Social Strategy 
I IVPLE Mildred announced to her father 
4 that her friend Grace was to give a birth 
day party the following week, to which event 
Mildred 
would be tn 


And Ive 


had everv reason to believe she 
ited, 

ot to take her a prese nt.’ she 
Present!” exclaimed the father, who had 
wen Wrestling with his income-tex re 
turn. “It’s always something. If you can't 
he invited to parties without taking presents 
voud better at home 
Mildred made no reply 


fatlye 


stay 
The next day her 
regretting his hastv words to his un 


looking daughter, said 


ahbor’s boy walks 





in his new shoes on your hardwood floor 


*Niildred, | bought a couple of boxes of 
things for vou to take to Grace’s party.” 
“It’s too late Mildred, 


gloomily. “I scratched her face to-day so 


now, dad,” said 


she wouldn't invite me.” 


Civilizing Clara 
\ ORE than once the head of a certain 
. Pennsylvania household had had occa- 
sion to rebuke his ten-vear-old Clara for het 
excessive eagerness te oegin her dinner before 
erace had been said, 

Finally he determined to teach her a lesson 
in the presence of friends and relatives. So, 
in his usual formula, he included this: 

“And for what we are about to receive, 
and for what Clara has already eaten, do 


thankful.” 


Thou make us truly 


A Warning 
LITTLE girl of six, returning from Sun- 
4 day-school for the first time, went at 
once to her playroom and picked up her own 
toy telephone. 

“Good morning, Satan,” she said. ‘*T just 
wanted to tell you that, now that I've started 
going to Sunday-school, you can just keep 
off this wire.” 











EDITOR'S 


Dish 


a trip to South 


A New 


a on 


CaMe ACTOss % 


America, 
very pretty Spat ish par 


bou rhyt 


rot, which he and shipped to his old 


friend Maguire as a pleasant surprise. Upon 
called on 
among the first questions he 
“Well, Marty. did 
sent yer? 
“To did that I want to tell ve 


that I never put me teeth imto ; 


arriving home he his friend, and 
asked was 


ve get th? fine parrot I 


Dinnyv. an’ 


tougher 


bird in me life!” 


Willy’s Mathematics 


“* FEELY,”” 


banana costs three 


said the teacher, “if one 


cents, how mucl 
will a dozen cost?” 


Willy hesitated, then 
“Well. do Vou SUpPpPose Vou could figure 


gave it up. 


it out if we were to play store 4 
Willy thought it possibl 


to enter 


. and was induced 


the make-believe market) and = ad- 
dress the clerk: 
“Have vou any good bananas to-day?” 


three 


“Some fine ones at cents apiece,” 
was the reply. 


“Tl take a dozen,” said Willy 


his prune ket 


. digging into 


for imaginary cash, “and how 


much “ll that be?” 


DRAWER d75 


There's a Reason 
A SMALL boy and girl were each striving 
- to outdo the other in an argument, and, 
in spite of her endeavors, he was winning. 
Chen inspiration came. 


“Well, 


vours,”” 


father’s — taller’n 
she asserted, triumphantly. 

Undoubtedly, 
small man. Suddenly 


\ look of triumph: flashed 


anvway, my 
He dug his toes in the sand. 
his father was a very 
he straightened. 
from his eves. 
“Humph! My father “u'd be twice as tall 


as yours, but his spenders hold him down.” 


A Novel Motion 
bbs committee had assembled in a small 
the 
librarian in charge of the town library should 


country town to discuss whether 


be retained in office. Those desirous of vet 


ting rid of him used as their argument 
against him that he was untidy about him 
self and the books which he handled. One 


woman arose and emphatically declared him 
to be a dirty man, whereupon a second sister 
on the committee arose and said 
“But he 
The opposing lady arose and said, in her 


is beautiful and clean within.” 


most parliamentary manner: 
*T move that we turn him inside out im- 


mediate ly si 





A Sabbath Day's Journey” 

















The first enterprising organ-grinder 


will reap a harvest 


Easier to Live With 
HE door ( losed behind an irate neighbor 
who had come to complain regarding 
certain of ‘Tommy's shortcomings. A few 
moments later, as he was tearfully preparing 
for a prematurely early bedtime, he called 
down 
“T wish we lived in heaven, mother.” 
His mother hastened up-stairs, demanding 
to know the cause of his sudden aspiration 
toward better things 
“Oh. well” he know God 


wouldn't be half as hard to please as the 


sighe d, “vou 


neighbors are 
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The Fatal Favor 
| ENNY was suffering from a severe cold 
and a friend sympathetically inquired 
how he had managed to cateh it. 

7 It’s all through the bad faith of a friend 
that I was tryin’ to do a neighborly turn 
for.” Denny replied. “It was like this, do 
vou mind. T meets Oswald, who was enjovin’ 
a peach of a case of the blues. ‘Will vou do 
‘Twill’ T says. ‘Dm 


going to commit self-suicide.” says he, ‘and 


mea favor?’ he asks. 
COTISE ience and religion, but 
I'll go stand at the 
lakeside with me back toward vou, and you 


it's agin” my 
I've thought of a way. 


come runnin’ like mad, knock against 
and bump me in the water. 


me, 
Do you see? 
In that way I can get drowned and I won't 
be committin’ suicide and you will be doin’ 
me a favor.’ 

* Twas for arguin’, but [thinks to myself, if 
I can do the felly a favor and save his soul, 
and | did. 
* He stands by the lake just as we agreed. 
back 


runnin’ start, puts on full steam, and go 


besides, for him, I ought to do it 


I goes about a block to get a good 
crashin’ into where he’s standin’ !” 
“Yes, and then?” eagerly asked the friend, 
as he stopped. 
“The dam’ 
mind, and he stepped aside as I reached him 


Dutchman had changed his 


and I couldn't stop.” 


Mass. and Mass 


MOST verdant student 
4 stood up to recite his history lesson. 
It dealt with the work of the good Father 
Marquette in the New World, and he ended 
it with a flourish by saying: 

“And at this great gathering of the tribes 


Father Marquette said Massachusetts before 


preparatory 


a thousand Indians.” 


Seeking Divine Aid 
\ OTHER had just prepared Paulina for 
. bed and the child was kneeling to say 
her prayers, 

“And, God,” she 
please make Baltimore the capital of Mary- 
land.” 

“Why,” 


ment, “why do you say that, Pavlina?” 


earnestly, 


pleaded, 


exclaimed mother, in astonish- 
Paulina jumped into bed, waiting until she 
had explained: 
“Because | made it that way in my ex- 
amination paper, and I must have it right.” 














TROY AND COLLARS 


How Two Young Men Founded a Little Business That Became a 


Big One. 


Quality Frinciples That Counted Heavily in Giving 


Their Names Lasting Distinction and Putting Troy on the Map 


By EDWARD 
ie is no era for industrial selfishness. A 


business has no right to exist unless it 
wields all its influences toward building up 
other institutions—toward the development 
of men who in turn will be factors in con- 
structive Americanism. 

This narrative of Earl & Wilson tells a 
human story, but its purpose is still bigger. It 
aims to present in true perspective a picture of 
a modern manufacturing house whi th believes 
in America and in service to its fellowmen. 


N THE erstwhile days of ‘Troy—now 
| famous as the Collar City—a young iron 
worker fell in love with a maiden of that 
Hudson River town; and thus began the 
story of a great industry. Melancholy senti- 
mental interest always forms an undercur- 
rent in the long-ago beginnings of a busi- 
ness that outlives its founders. So it is in 
this ease. Though the young man and girl 
are gone, their romance will live; it is 
stamped upon the city in which they loved 
and struggled and built up a great industrial 
house, Earl & Wilson. 

Jefferson Gardner was the young woman’s 
father—one of the first collar manufacturers 
in Troy, operating a little shop on the lower 
floor of hishome. Records show that in 1837 
Ira Perego, a men’s furnishings merchant in 
New York, gave Mr. Gardner a web of linen 
for use in making collars. Here in Troy col- 
lars were cut with shears and given out to the 
industrious women of the community for 
stitching. Jefferson Gardner then took his 
product to New York in bushel baskets. 

In those practical days young men learned 
trades; toil and grime did not frighten them. 
Thus William S$. Earl, known as Billy to his 
friends, had taken to iron-molding. His 
marriage to Miss Gardner took place in 
1848. Incidentally, some years before, the 
girl had laid the first sidewalk in Chicago, of 
loose boards over which she picked her way 
through the mud to church. 

*Shortly after his marriage Billy Earl went to 
workasacollar-cutterin the Gardner shop,and 
in 1850 he and his wife started a shop of their 
own across the way, opening into an alley. 

The business grew and in a short time 
young Earl was a leading citizen of Troy. 


MOTT WOOLLEY 


But an ill fortune drew him elsewhere—into 
business misadventures. Almost penniless, 
he and his family returned to Troy. Next 
day, tin dinner pail under his arm, Billy 
Karl went to work in one of the little collar 
plants which were beginning to sprinkle Troy. 

In New York City lived Washington Wil- 
son—young, handsome, and a brilliant sales- 
man; a typical city man, with rather deep 
knowledge of people and things in general, 
albeit he had accumulated four thousand dol- 
lars in debts. Perhaps these obligations repre- 
sented experience destined to be of value. 

Mr. Wilson was connected with a business 
that brought him often to Troy, where 
through mutual friends he fell in with the 
Earls. ‘They discussed possibilities in collars, 
and in 1867 started a little shop under the 
now historic name, Earl & Wilson. Mr. 
Earl had saved a few hundred dollars and 
his partner raised a like amount. Mrs. Earl 
herself aided in supervising the shop. 

The two partners, of opposite types, bal- 
anced each other. Earl was essentially a 
manufacturer. He made good collars because 
by no possibility could he make any other 
kind; his was the mathematical, accurate 
mind. Things that did not measure up to his 
innate standards of perfection were actual 
torture; Quality from the start was his ideal. 

Wilson agreed, but turned his own ener- 
gies to the selling end, where his genius was 
irresistible. It was he who conceived the 
plan of a retail price for collars based on 
quality. Earl & Wilson were the first to 
adopt the twenty-five-cent collar as a 
Quality product. On this basis the firm estab- 
lished its goods—on the principle that Ser- 
vice, not Price, benefits the people. 

At first most of the sewing was done in 
private homes, but by 1869 Earl & Wilson 
had twenty-four machines, and employed 
forty women in the factory and three hun- 
dred outside. Mr. Wilson opened a sales 
room in New York, and that year their total 
sales were $98,000. 

So the business grew, until in 1876, fore- 
seeing something of their future romance, 
Earl & Wilson built a great factory in Troy, 
all of which they hoped ultimately to occupy. 
For the time being they took a single floor, 
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TROY AND COLLARS 


subletting the others to seven manufacturing 
concerns. People called them reckless and 
visionary, but to-day the Earl & Wilson 
plant embraces not cnly this whole great 
building, but others as well—and still the 
crowding demands for their products ever 
necessitate more room. 


; 


* 


Ber LS 
ILIAEN VAN RENSSELAER, A 


Dutch patroon, once owned the site of 
‘Troy and all the land for miles about. Later 
the farm where now stands the Earl & Wilson 
factory commanded an annual rental of 
three and three-quarters bushels of wheat 
and two fat hens. 

To-day the whole world knows not only 
Troy but the House of Earl & Wilson. 

Troy,a city of 80,000—20,000 wage earners 

is one of those townssynony mous with their 
products. In the public mind Troy means col- 
lars—just as the name Earl & Wilson does. 
Some names dominate by the very force of 
suggestion. Incidentally, Troy means laun- 
dries, for here originated the steam laundry. 

To-day Troy makes more than ninety per 
cent. of all collars worn in the United States, 
millions of dozens emanating from that city 
annually. Nor is this due to a collar trust 

there isn’t any. Troy is filled with collar 
factories wholly independent. 

Old-timers remember the vogue for paper 
collars that once swept the country. Men 
prophesied the doom of the cloth collar; 
but the world always comes back to quality 
goods. In the Earl & Wilson plant may be 
seen a huge press that some concern, long 
since defunct, used in stamping out those 
funny paper collars. 

Here in Troy, and throughout the adjacent 
country, has grown up a large community of 
collar-makers. For the same reason that 
Akron is the rubber city, Troy is head- 
quarters for collars—and for shirts as well. 
It is easy for workers in these lines to find 
employment, and for manufacturers to get 
help. The collar trade descends from father 
to son, and from mother to daughter and 
granddaughter—sometimes three  genera- 
tions together making collars and shirts. Be- 
sides, several thousand workers stitch col- 
lars at home—the companies supplying ma- 
chines and motors. They told me in Troy 
that many a mother puts her baby to sleep 


with the song of the sewing-machine. Yet 
no sweat-shops disfigure Troy—none of the 
conditions that prevail in large cities. 





WELL remember how my Grandmot}, 

made Granddad’s shirts an inch or ty 
bigger than he wanted them; and quite di 
tinct in my recollection are his remar! 
when he couldn't get his collar on. Gran 
mother soothed him: “Just be patient un! 
wash day; the shirt will shrink to fit.” 

To-day the Earl & Wilson Test Room, 
an upper floor of the Troy factory, loo 
after shrinkage, so that every man may ha 
a shirt made not shrunk to fit. Here I sa 
the Manager of Tests measuring samples 
shirting before and after washing—measu 
ments mathematical down to decimal point 
Any shrinkage more than normal foredoony 
the fabric to rejection. 

Later, down in the basement, I notic: 
great tanks of water in which collar fabri: 
were being shrunk before going to the cutters 

The Earl & Wilson laundry, by the way, 
worth a story in itself. With its ponderou 
washing machines, dryers, starchers am 
ironers, it could easily do the laundry wor! 
of 10,000 households. 

The Test Room looks after colors as wel! 
as shrinkage. Triplicate samples are taken 
from all shirt fabrics, and two sets of these 
swatches are given the third degree. I fol 
lowed one set to the laundry, where for two 
hours the samples were swashed and soaked, 
and swashed ‘again, with strong, laundry 
soap. Then I watched the second set put 
through a process including not only soap 
and water but certain cleansing chemicals 
sometimes used by laundries. Both sets 
were then taken back to the Test Room and 
pasted in a great scrap-book alongside the 
third clipping from the unwashed fabric. 

On comparison in the sunlight, one sample 
showed a slight fading in the purples. “Out 
it goes,”’ said the Manager of Tests. 

Before quitting the Test Room I witnessed 
the performance of a machine for deter- 
mining the breaking point of cloth. In a 
way it impersonated Dad or Uncle Bill—or 
perhaps yourself—in the ceremony of strug- 
gling into a shirt. 

““Menaremere brutes when dressing tocatch 
a train,” said the test man. “ Their shirts must 
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TROY 


have tensile strength both ways. Otherwise 
unprintable words—and lost customers!” 

It isnot often, however, that manufacturers 
of poor-grade shirting offer their wares to Earl 
& Wilson. This Troy Test Room is famous 
among makers of shirt and collar materials. 

Then we moved along to a device that 
was stoically untwisting thread into strands 

nosing into its very make-up and inner 
secrets. All these machines are somewhat 
insolent and lacking in sentiment. Chem- 
icals, without regret, discover whether “ silk” 
is wholly silk or part cotton. 

In these ways the Earl & Wilson Test 
Room—standing everlastingly for Quality 
and Reputation—is a Serv ice rendered both 
dealers and consumers. Quality means 
Economy to the public, and Successful Mer- 
chandising for the dealer. 





rFNHROUGH labyrinths of sewing ma- 

| chines and collar-making devices of 
strange varieties we went; up and down aisle 
after aisle where endless rows of women, and 
here and there groups of men, were working. 
On every floor new batteries of machines 
and fresh battalions of shirt- and collar- 
workers greeted us. 

In one department we paused to watch an 
amber-haired girl who seemed to be display- 
ing extraordinary dexterity for our enter- 
tainment. My guide declared, however, that 
she always worked that way. 

“It’s her pace,” he volunteered; “she can 
sew on more buttons in half an hour than 
your wife could sew by hand in a day.” 

She was working with buttons that had the 
eyelets in a shank—using a machine which 
had caused the inventor sleepless nights. 
Yet he solved the trouble in so clever a way 
that workers now take it quite for granted. 

“Nothing to it!” quoth she. 

I’ve been thinking ever since of her remark 

nothing to it! Marvels of mechanics and 
production get to be quite commonplace; yet 
the brains and money that have gone into 
this sort of public Service are stupendous. 

Earl & Wilson, while not concerned 
directly with the development of sewing 
machines, have been leaders since the days 
of Mr. Earl himself in the invention of 
devices which make the present industry 
possible. Our great-grandfathers did not 
have the collars we know to-day; they wore 


AND 


COLLARS 


stocks, or perhaps fluted ruffles. Earl & 
Wilson invented the high turned-down collar 
which worked revolution in neckwear styles. 
Many special machines essential to modern 
collar making were originated and built at 
the Earl & Wilson factory—among them the 
stamping, turning and shrinking machines. 

In the old days a vast amount of individual 
labor was required, for one thing, in turning 
and stitching raw edges; now machines do 
this work in perhaps a single second. 

Our grandmothers used to say that the 
worst job in making shirts was the neck- 
band; but this operation holds no terrors 
for the Earl & Wilson factory, where special 
machines do it without complaint or apology. 
One impressive thing is the swiftness and ap- 
parent ease with which each job swings along. 

Farther on was an aisle of shirt-making 
machines, going with the gallop and gusto of 
soldiers on the double-quick. 

Still farther along, at a sewing-machine, 
we paused to pay respects to a white-haired 
woman who had been with Earl & Wilson 
forty-odd years. Her face brightened as she 
told us that Mr. Earl himself employed her. 
“A fine man,” she said, “who always gave 
us girls a Square Deal!” 





YOR many years Mr. 
ceived the work done by outside stitch- 


ers, his microscopical eye searching out de- 


Earl himself. re- 


fects. He was the plan, policy and main- 
spring of the factory—always on guard 
against the slightest let-down in perfection. 

Later when shirts became part of the 
product, the same quality trade-mark cov- 
ered them. Washington Wilson created this 
design; his own handwriting and character 
live in the trade-mark 

CL 

To-day the Earl & Wilson House is the 
lengthening shadow of its two founders. 
They died many years ago, but their influ- 
ence is as strong as when they went away, 
close together, on their long journey. 

In 1873 Gardner Earl, a son, was ad- 
mitted to membership, and in 1881 Arthur 
R. Wilson, a brother of Washington Wilson, 
vame in. A nephew, Franklin H. Wilson, 


afterward became a firm member. 
In 1887 Earl & Wilson once more tied the 
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TROY AND COLLARS 


pedigree of the House to the early collar- 
making traditions of Troy. Edgar Kk. Betts, a 
merchant who married another daughter of 
Jetferson Gardner, took charge of the manu- 
facturing. His son, Edgar H. Betts, is now 
president. 

Thus the House of Earl & Wilson takes 
pride in its relationship to the men who ran 
that first little collar shop many years before 


the Civil War. 


YOUNG retail merchant in a western 

town, eager to increase sales, 
inclined to plunge, without considering 
whether certain lines were adaptable to his 
trade. But the Earl & Wilson salesman cov- 
ering this territory was conservative; he re- 
flected the policy of the House—against sell- 
ing goods that might stay on a merchant’s 
shelves. 

This is the sort of Service for which the Earl 
& Wilson policy V stands. Its philosophy is not 
merely to sell merchandise. To help men to 
success is a bigger, more satisfying motif. 

The Company has branch establishments 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles; but these are more than mere 
conventional branches. 

Once a young executive in a Chicago 
department store dreamed a daring thing. 
He went to the senior partner and thus ex- 
pressed himself: 

“Our store needs atmosphere.’ Shortly 
afterward began the era of “drawing room” 
stores. 

The Earl & Wilson House wants its 
Branch offices to possess this same atmos- 
phere of men, with red blood of fellowship. 
The Company is content to grow from Ser- 
vice rendered—not from cold, bald mer- 
chandising. It expects all members of its 
organization to lire the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the business can never be truly 
successful unless it attracts—as a magnet. 
Customers must feel from within the im- 
pulse to buy; they must need not only the 
goods but the counsel, experience and mer- 
chandising information Earl & Wilson can 
give them. 


Was 


( NE of the greatest services a manu- 

facturer can render the public is to 
discourage soaring prices. Not long ago a 
certain dealer bought a quantity of Earl & 
Wilson shirts at a price which enabled him 
to retail them for $2.50—though the actual 
market value was over $4. The secret of 
this transaction was simply the consistent 
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Earl & Wilson policy to base selling prices 
on the actual cost of materials, plus a rea- 
sonable profit. These fabrics had been pur- 
chased months before. 

Especially at the present time does this 
philosophy operate toward good American- 
ism. By discouraging inflation of prices, 
lower costs of living are subserved. 





HE Square Deal, in every phase of thi 

business, is the Earl & Wilson polic, 
In the early days the proprietors knew em 
ployees personally; they were Jim and Jack, 
Ann and Jane. To-day this personal touch: 
is taken over by the Employment Manage: 
A Square Deal to workers means SERVIC! 
means bettering the product. 

Foremen in the Earl & Wilson plant do no 
have the power of discharge. The Employ 
ment Manager is both counselor and cour! 
of appeal. As ambassador from the Com 
pany to its workers, he irons cut many ol 
their troubles. Perhaps Jessie Stitche: 
wearies of doing the same work month afte: 


month. “I’m going to quit!’ she says. 
“Just wait a little,” returns the Employ 
ment Manager, “we'll find a different jo! 


for you.” 

Or Jennie Starcher shows signs of letting 
down in the Quality Spirit. “Try it in such- 
and-such department,” he'll tell her. 

Yet it is not his policy to antagonize fore- 
men, but to conciliate; his is the soft-pedal 
job—a diplomat’s. In this way he keeps the 
labor turnover down—and maintains the 
spirit of the Best Goods. Records are kept of 
all individual performances, and promotions 
made accordingly. 





ROY has still bigger business history 
ahead of it. The collar and shirt in- 
dustry has vast markets as yet undeveloped. 
Nor are all these in foreign lands. The 
American people are dressing better and 
better every year—rei alizing that one royal 
path to income is the Road of Good C lothes. 
Thus the Earl & Wilson ambition is to 
make its House count big in this Quality 
Service—to maintain Troy itself the Quality 
City for Collars and Shirts. 
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ERTAIN names stand for quality; identified in every 
mind with the best of that product. 


The Firestone name bears this relation to the tire field. 
Proof of this quality is in the Firestone Oversize Cord Tire. 
With this equipment comes car protection with long tire- 
life; impressive looks and easy, economical riding. 


‘Firestone 














The differencebetweenra hole in the wall” 
and-a real door — 


DOOR that doesn’t always close and stay closed is no 

better than a hole in the wall. 
The door that has a Yale Door Closer is a real door. It 
closes everytime — quietly and softly; closes automatically without 


=e 


any help. 

If you are tired of harassing, nerve -jostling doors that slam 
and bang and shatter, and seem to shake the whole house — if 
you are weary of perverse doors that will stand open, or make you 
go back and close them— 

You will instal a Yale Door Closer — and insure peace and 
comfort and better health; while saving fuel by keeping out cold 
and drafts. To say nothing of preserving the door itself, 

The Yale Reversible Door Closer is a really wonderful mechanical 
device. You cannot see the insides of il—the compact, perfected 
mechanism that enables it to give you years-long, constant service. 
And you don’t need to. You know its trade-mark “‘Yale’’ is the 
best guarantee that into it has gone the conscience of its makers 
the pride in leadership that has made “‘Yale’’ the universal standard 
for half a century — whether it dignifies Yale Cylinder Night 
Latches, Padlocks, Builders’ Locks and Hardware, Bank Locks, 
Chain Blocks or Electric Hoists. 











Give your door a 
Yale Door Closer 
and it will close as 
‘*Soft as Cotton.’’ 


Y ale 
Cylinder 
Night 
Latch 





Yale 
Builders’ 
Hardware 








Yale g Yale 
Chain Block Padlock 


The Yale & Towne Mf. Co.. Mekers of the Yale Locks - - - - -- 9 East 40* Street, New York Ci 
ih Rin? fic beet ae 1 {te fon —_—? of . g ' Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontari 























Don’t worry when maids leave 


Do the cleaning easily yourself with the ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner. It totally eliminates all labor, saves your time and leaves 
your curtains, carpets, upholstery, mattresses, etc., absolutely free 
from dust, dirt, lint, and grit. 








C0) AN Is the permanent cleaner for 
steady everyday service 
~ the year around all over 


VACUUM CLEANER the house. 


The house equipped with the ARCO WAND is easy to care for and 
quickly cleaned. No moving of furniture, no bending, beating or 
straining to get all of the dust and dirt out. The ARCO WAND 
takes it all out by suction into the sealed dust bucket of the ARCO WAND 


machine. It is the greatest time- and labor-saver ever introduced into the modern 
home. Find out all about its wonderful results. 






Buy on Easy Payments at present low prices 


See your dealer today about an ARCO WAND for your home. Easily in- 
stalled in OLD buildings. Made in sizes for Apartments, Residences, Clubs, 
Factories, Hotels, and all Public and Private Institutions. 


Send for copy of illustrated catalog ‘‘The Arco Wand”’ oe side ses. A ouction 


pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 


816-822 South cl ‘ . a 1 
Department ICAN LATO OMP Michigan Ave., are sold’ by ail Heating 
C57 Chicago and Plumbing Trade, in 


sizes at $1905 up. Price 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators ¢ossectious sad reign.” 























...-Heirlooms 


It is good to know that Stellite 
table knives will be bright and 
beautiful, lustrous and un- 
marred, not merely for a few 
years, or a few decades, but for 
generations 

Such knives possess unusual 
distinction. They are offered in 
chaste designs, with silver 
handles and blades of pure Stel- 
lite, to the woman who seeksa 
more expressive table service. 

Stellite is more beautiful than 
the finest silver, harder and more 
lasting than steel, and as rust- 
proofasplatinumand gold. Stel- 
lite knives will never rust, tar- 
nish, stain or corrode, and fruit 
acids will not affect them. 


They are guaranteed forever. 
The Haynes Stellite 
Company 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Send for the Story of Stellite 


Prices: Knives only, either Quaker 
or Flanders design, $25 the dozen, | 
$15 the half dozen. To be had only 
from The Haynes Stellite Company. 











.-.lhrough All 
the Years 


Pocket knives of Stellite, the 
most beautiful and durable of 
metals, are now offered in four 
attractive designs. 


Stellite is an alloy of semi-rare 
metals, containing no iron 
Knives made from it are harder 
than the hardest steel, have a 
richer and more beautiful luster 
than silver, and have the rust 
resisting properties of platinum 
and gold. Fruit acids can not 
affect them, and they will never 
lose their temper. 


They will be sharp, stainless 
and beautiful for many genera- 
tions 


To obtain one of these diamond 
hard, rustless knives send order 
and check to 

The Haynes Stellite 
Company 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Send for the Story of Stellite 


Pear! handle, metallic ends . . $6.00 
Pearl handle, plain. ......+ 6.00 
Stellite handle, stippled .. .. 7.00 
Steliite handle, plain. .....« 7.00 
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Cut Down the High Labor Cost 


YV HEN you check over the costs of decorating your home you will 
find that the chief item will be for labor. The cost of varnish and 
enamel is comparatively insignificant—rarely more than 10%, 

Now one of two things can happen, A cheap varnish or enamel 
may be used, saving a few dollars, with the result that the whole job will 
have to be done over in a year or so at additional labor and overhead costs 
of several hundred dollars; or ‘‘Merphy’s’’ can be specified with the 
issurance of many years of protection. 

You can force your painter to use poor materials by insisting on too 
low an estimate. He would rather use Murphy materials. Painters have 
respected the quality of Murphy Varnishes and Enamels for over half a 
century—for architectural work, pianos and furniture, yachts, automobiles 
and railway cars and engines—for all new and old work. 


May we suggest for the hall of your new house a finish 
of Murphy White Enamel and Mahogany Univernish? 


4 
Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK CHICAGO 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 






































MAZDA 


Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 








Dependability or Doubt—Which do you put in? 


Headlight dependability comes only when the lamp bulb itself is depend- 
able. With the MAZDA Lamp, sun-like safety on night roads is assured 
through the reliability which MAZDA Service has put into every lamp 
marked MAZDA. Be sure the lamps on your car are marked MAZDA. 





MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Itspurpose 
is to collect and select scientific 
and practical information 
concerning progress and 
developments in the art of 
incandescent lamp manu- 
facturing and to distribute 

this information to the 
companies entitled to re- 
ceive this service. 





MAZDA Service is centered in 

the Research Laboratories ofthe 

General Electric Company at 

Schenectady, N. ¥Y. The mark 
MAZDA can appear only 
on lamps which meet the 
standards of MAZDA 
Service. Itis thus an as- 
surance of quality. This 
trademark is the property 
of the General Electric 
Company, 
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Man’s Ancient Enemies, Invisible No More ! 





For countless years man lived in ignorance and fear 
of those dread scourges which devastated armies, 
made plague-spots of great cities, limited popula- 
tions, and halted progress. 

Then came the Microscope, the “ Discoverer.’ And science de- 


tected virulent organisms, infinitely small, that attacked the human 
body. Invisible, they were also invincible—but once discovered 





Trypanosoma Ugana and identified, science devised safeguards against infection, and 
wr sleeping sickness commenced its patient cataloguing of these, man’s ancient enemies. 
parasites enlarges 

OW limes. 


Epidemics stil! occur, for the task is not completed. But the day 
will come when eventhe most secret of these tiny foes is identified 
—and mankind will owe that day to the microscope. 











We made our first microscope nearly fifty years ago. It was an advance over earlier models 
—but it was crude indeed compared with our instruments of today, marvels of optical and 
mechanical precision, with periectly-ground lenses no larger than pin-heads. In this field 
we have gone far. Perhaps in no other way have we served mankind better than by improving 
the microscope and aiding the crusade against disease. 


Write for literature on any optical product in which you are interested 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, 
Binoculars and Engineering and other Optical Instruments. 


— 





















































An engineer dare not say 
‘*My watch was wrong”’ 


A terrible responsibility rests with 
the Engineer. ‘The lives of hundreds 
of passengers depend upon him—not 


Engineer F. . 
just on brakes and semaphore signals. 


York Central 
. Chief’ 









Having the correct time is a vital 
matter to him. Once his train gets 
behind schedule there may be confu- 
sion at any intersection or switch 
and conflict with other trains. 


Pamilton Watch 


‘*The Railroad Timekeeper of America’’ 


Because of their remarkable accuracy, Hamilton Watches have always 
been in big demand by railroad men; and today the Hamilton is by far the 
best-known watch on American railroads 

But whatever your line of work, the truthful time-telling of a Hamilton 
will help you to keep up with your daily schedule. Every progressive man 
or woman deserves to own a Hamilton 

If you are planning to make a gift, consider the Hamilton Watch. In any 
season, on any occasion, a Hamilton would be fitting and appropriate. Whether 
it’s to fellow club member, employee, or to members of your family—under 
any circumstances—a Hamilton would be a splendid compliment and a daily 
reminder and inspiration. 

Let your jeweler show you some of the many Hamiltons 
—thin models and wrist-watches for men, watches espe- 
cially built to stand rough service, ladies’ bracelet models. 
The prices range from $38.00 to $200.0 Movements, 
$20.00 (in Canada $22.00) and up. And you will find 
that all Hamilton cases are as beautifully and durably 
made as Hamilton movements 

Send for “The Timekeeper.” You will be interested 
in this booklet-stuiy of the Hamilton; and the various 
models are illustrated with prices. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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How do You Read? 
7 HAT are you reading?” asked 
W Aliquis. | 


Hamlet replied: 
“Words, words, words.” 

We suppose that this answer meant 
that the mind was not intent on the 
book. But even complete concentra- 
tion on the message does not quite 
give that fullness of reading which the 
sage says ‘‘maketh a full man.” 

There are charms in a good book 
other than those which flowed from 
the pen of its author. There are the 
arts of binding, of cover design and 
color, of fitting the hand in size and 
weight, of type-arrangement giving 
subtle aid to vision. These are all 
matters pregnant with interest to the 
student. 

And then the body of the book— 
paper. Three thousand years have 
toiled to perfect for you that sur- 
passing gift. We make good paper 
for good books, and we wish that you 
would add to the pleasures of reading 
the pleasure of knowing books. 

For instance, in that altogether de- 
lightful volume, Strachey’s “Eminent 
Victorians” (Putnam), you will see the 
graciousness of our Olde St,le paper. 
It exemplifies what good paper can 
add to ‘‘words, words, words.”’ 


S. D.WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Better Paper Better Printing 
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| STEINWAY 
The Instrument of the Immortals 


There has been but one supreme piano in the history of music. In the days 
of Liszt and Wagner, of Rubinstein and Berlioz, the pre-eminence of the 
Steinway was as unquestioned as it is today. It stood then, as it stands now, 
the chosen instrument of the masters—the inevitable preference 
wherever great music is understood and esteemed. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St, New York 
Subway Express Stations at the Door 
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HE power of self-expression can be employed 

to no greater advantage than in the social 
letter. Men and women, whose taste is beyond 
questioning, know of no more fitting manner to 
add charm and individuality to their letters than 
to write them on Old Hampshire Stationery. 


Perhaps samples of Old Hampshire would help 
you determine which style is appropriate. May 


we send them? 


Fine Stationery Department O. 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SoutH Haptey Fatts, Mass. 
Makers of Old Hampshire Bond 
































Here’s added beauty and security 
for your new home 


Biv DING thet new home will be one of the events of your 
wisely, and build well. Use Sargent Hardware 

yughout. For strength, Sargent Hardware has no equal. 

: the home equipped with, it, while unusual 


ing assures smooth operation, 


t Hardware means good taste. It lends an unobtrusive 
I uur home that one feels rathers than sees. 

sing and tasteful patterns is one that exactly 
architectural standard and design. Send for the Sar- 

k of Designs and select, with your architect, the design 
izes with your home’s particular style of architecture. 


, Sargent Genre Day and Night Latches 


Combine safety, security and strength 
They have many special features, 
chief of which is the Push-Button 
Stop, found only in Sargent Day and 
Night Latches. They are simple, 
convenient and safe, and there is no 
possibility of their getting out of 
order by the forcible closing of 
the door. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


30 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
**Put Your Own Key In Your Own Front Door’’ 
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Artists 













Romaine 


Rothier 
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The Columbia All-Star 
Exclusive Opera Cast 


All the efforts of the managers to get 
great opera casts together have never 
equalled this combination of world-famous 
opera stars who make records for Columbia 
exclusively. 

All that’s entrancing, all that’s inspired 
in the whole enchanted realm of Grand 
Opera is yours upon Columbia Records. 

They give you the music of many lands, 
arias, duets, quartettes and choruses, sung 
by the operatic stars whose singing has 
made this music immortal. 
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PLAIN and FIGURED CARPETS 
THE Floor Covering is the foundation and therefore 


one of the most important factors of the decorative 
scheme. 

If the furniture, hangings and decorative objects: are 
Vatied and interesting, they are set off to best advantage 
by a Plain Color Carpet, which also provides the 
necessary element of rest. If the a ments are’” 
simple in character, a. Figured Carpet en supplies the 
decorative feature. 


We are prepared to meet iki any requirement 
as to color, design and quality. Inquiries invit 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Floor Coverings Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE & FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Washington. D.C. San Francisco, Cal, 
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i isthe golden beauty of’ —_ and _. 

reme srkabl? Durability of the Famous aed Chie ering, 0) 

Chickering that has made the name a Pianos , 
household’ "word throughout the world- 

the favorite instrument tor the 


| _ ssa ic oncert Stage and the Home : 


wherever music 1s heard.-~- - ~ ~ ~ 


Made at the Great ¢ ? 
icton Boston. Massachusetts 
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As in Beautiful French Chateaux! 
We picture here a Beaux Arts model Brunswick. ‘This 


cabinet affords a union of art, music and utility. Hand 
wrought, of rich antique brown walnut with carcfully 
matched panels in doors and ends, the Beaux Arts is unsur- 
passed for fine lines of rare delicacy and exquisite ornament. 

The phonograph, equipped with a new and improved 
electric motor, is concealed. 

Thousands of music lovers, critical of musical expression, 
have received The Brunswick Phonograph with enthusiastic 
approval. “wo phonographic improvements of major 1m- 
portance have created this preferenc the Ultona and the 
Fone Amplifier. 

The Ultona presents to cach make of record, at the turn 
of a hand, the proper diaphragm and needle. It brings 
forth tones hitherto lost. Each record is heard at its best. 

The Tone Amplifer, made of wood on the violin prin- 
ciple, permits tone waves to vibrate naturally. Because no 


etal is used, it avoids harsh and strident notes. 


Cabinets reminiscent of English and Italian periods are 
includedamong the de Luxe models. “The nearest Brunswick 
merchant will gladly show you these and the Beaux Arts 
model. We invite you to see and hear these remarkable 
instruments, as well as our standard upright models. 

Brunswick Records contain the magnetic personality of 
the great artists. “They are interpreted by noted directors 
thus uniting the talent of the artist with the genius of the 
composer. Hear Brunswick Records—make comparisons. 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKF-COLLENDER CO. -» 
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PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS B 
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Finish in haste and repent at leisure. 
A wrong choice of finishes has spoiled 
many a home interior. 


““When my customers put it up to me 
I guarantee them a handsome, lasting 
finish, and always make good by using 
Berry Brothers’ Varnishes, 
Enamels and Stains.” 


There’sa Berry Brothers’ finish for 
every interior decorative purpose. 


Be sure to write for free copy of our 
illustrated home builder’s book. 


PF DD LT ISPS 
RRY BROTHER 
orl t ot Maker ) 


Hh rides 
ENarnishes and Paint Specialties 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
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Let Sound Investments 
euard your home 


HEN you build your home, you consult a capa- 

ble architect as a matter of course. In building 
your financial estate, for safety’s sake, seek experienced 
investment advice. You can have it for the asking. 

When we tell you that, in our judgment, certain 
securities are right for you to buy, we tell it only after 
a strict investigation of the values, products, purposes 
and people back of such securities. 

We invite you to call at the nearest of our 50 cor- 
respondent offices and learn about the investment 
securities we recommend for you—you at your age, 
your circumstances, your purposes, your ambitions— 
in a word, for your needs. We have investment securi- 
ties for every need. 

Meanwhile, let us send “Men and Bonds”—the 
illustrated story of our investment service—together 
with our latest Offering Sheet. Mailed promptly on 
request for T-119, 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


A NatIONAL INVESTMENT ServicE—More than 50 correspondent offices 
in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires. 
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Inflation of Prices 
and 
General Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


geVERM ANY is now at 


peace with Great 


pia! ha Britain, France, Italy, 
ep ie nie Japan—in fact, with all 
! 


j the greater Powers of 


ry] 
V einen S the weld, with the ex- 
1 aes 





—\ ception of the United 
States—and with nearly all the smaller 
nations. The World War, which began 
five and a half years ago, came to an 
end, officially, on January 10th at six- 
teen minutes after four o’clock in the 
afternoon, at which hour the representa- 
tives of the Powers which had approved 
the agreement entered upon at Versailles 
on June 28th last deposited their certifi- 
cates of ratification and signed the 
procés-verbal, putting the treaty into 
effect The ceremony which took place 
at Paris in the Clock Hall of the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs was marked, 
according to the press advices, by ex- 
treme simplicity. The representatives 
of England, France, Italy, and Japan 
met the German envoys secretly prior to 
the proceedings in public and secured 
from them the endorsement of the sup- 
plementary protocol binding Germany 
to pay for the sinking of the naval fleet 
at Scapa Flow and agreeing to carry out 
the unfilled terms of the armistice. 


NO AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


HIS accomplished, the last remain- 
ing obstacle in the way of peace 
was removed and the envoys adjourned 
to the historic chamber where, in re- 





sponse to a special invitation, the diplo- 
mats accredited to France by nearly all 
the nations of the world and many other 
distinguished statesmen had assembled. 
Alone among the Powers which had 
played a conspicuous part in the war the 
United States was unrepresented upon 
this epochal occasion. The absence of an 
American delegate was in every way re- 
grettable, and the more to be deplored 
in consequence of the fact that one was 
especially bidden to be present by the 
graceful wording of the invitation which 
was extended to the “representatives of 
the Powers participating in the Peace 
Conference”’ which had not yet ratified 
the treaty. It was so phrased by Premier 
Clemenceau as to meet the American 
situation—that is, to make the presence 
of a representative of this country pos- 
sible without giving offense to the fac- 
tions in Washington. 


HERE has been no explanation up 

to this writing of the failure of the 
American ambassador, Hugh C. Wal- 
lace, to accept the invitation, aside from 
the report current in Paris, and generally 
credited here, that he had received no 
instructions from Washington to do so. 
Whether a matter of accident or design, 
the failure of the authorities to act in 
the premises was unfortunate for, of 
course, the absence of a representative of 
this country from an event of such great 
and far-reaching importance has been 
widely commented upon abroad. And 
it may be said that the comments for 








BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


the greater part have not been of a 
friendly or sympathetic character. The 
United States, which only a few brief 
months ago was hailed as the world’s 
deliverer, and enjoyed an almost uni- 
versal popularity, has lost a great deal of 
its prestige abroad. This is due in part, 
no doubt, to jealousy over our war-born 
prosperity, which is even more apparent 
now than during the struggle; but more 
of it is the result of the deferred ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty. 


AN ANOMALOUS SITUATION 


eerie closely upon — the 

treaty’s ratification came the for- 
mal organization on January 16th of the 
League of Nations. It will strike many 
persons as anomalous that the first meet- 
ing of the assenting members of the 
League should hav © been called by Presi- 
dent Wilson. True it is, of course, that 
he played an important part in framing 
the treaty and that he is the author of its 
indisseverable adjunct and alter ego, the 
League of Nations covenant. But this 
prestige does not alter the fact that he is 
the Chief Executive of the only impor- 
tant nation which has withheld ap- 
proval of both the one and the other. 
And not that alone, but in addition, 
President Wilson is the responsible head 
of the one nation which in all likelihood 
will never give assent to the treaty and 
the League without reservations. That 
the controversy between the President 
and the Senate should have been pro- 
longed these many months is unfortu- 
nate, for the whole world needs peace and 
an opportunity to get down to business. 


N‘ YPTHING is more apparent, so far as 
4 


this country is concerned, than that 
a ratification or approval of the treaty 
and the League of Nations can be effected 
only through compromise. It is idle at 
this stage of the proceedings to insist 
that the Senate shall give assent to every 
provision of the agreements as promul- 
gated, for the political parties themselves 
have divided on various features. The 
obscurity of certain requirements, the 
different interpretations placed upon 
some specific articles, all suggest the im- 
perative necessity of reservations and of 
a phraseology which will make definite 





and clear the obligations we assume. 
Some one has said that the Civil War 
was fought to obtain a definition of cer- 
tain obscure provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. Nothing of very great 
importance would be gained and much 
might be lost if we subscribed, without 
qualifications, to an agreement like the 
League of Nations, which, conceivably, 
might plunge us into a conflict in which 
we had no direct concern. 


WAR'S LASTING HERITAGE 


I'THOUT our participation in the 

treaty and under conditions which 
leave us technically in open conflict with 
Germany, the great World War has end 
ed; but the consequences of the struggle 
will not pass away for a thousand years. 
The demoralizing and revolutionary ef 
fects of the contest upon commerce and 
finance and upon the political and social 
order are more apparent now, even, than 
during the height of the conflict or in 
the days immediately following the 
armistice. The progressive and accumu- 
lative influences of inflation resulting 
from the manufacture of billions upon 
billions of government bonds; the print- 
ing of billions upon billions of circulating 
notes and the granting of billions upon 
billions of bank loans by all the countries 
of the earth—are telling in a demoralizing 
way upon credit and currency and ex- 
change and prices everywhere. 


NFLATION has altered the value of 

currencies the world over, not only 
within the countries which have substi- 
tuted the printing-press for the mint, 
but without through the exchanges. 
Gold has been dethroned, or, more prop- 
erly, perhaps, submerged through the 
flood of paper money and bank credit 
which: rest in many lands upon a theo- 
retical rather than an actual gold base. 
As such the yellow metal still serves as 
a nominal basis of credit, but to all in- 
tents and purposes specie payments have 
been suspended abroad. With the ma- 
jority of the European nations, gold pay- 
ments have entirely ceased in settling 
international debits and credits, and in 
consequence the foreign exchanges have 
become demoralized. Naturally the 
deluge of paper money and the expansion 
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When the Ship Came In 


N Colonial days the arrival « fa Modern banking has eliminated 

ship at an American port was a these slow and uncertain methods. 
great event. It meant news from The merchant and manutacturer 
overseas, and, more important, today has available every facility 
supplies of woolens, linens, shoes, for the speedy and sate handling ot 
and implements, in payment for hiscommercial transactions, for ob 
which the settlers offered furs, to- taining credit, and for financing do 
bacco, lumber, or whatever of value mestic and international business. 


the new country produced. a ' 
: The large resources and compitcte 


Forthe most part, trading was mere equipment of this Company en 
barter, goods being exchanged di- able us to render every servicc 
rectly for goods. Certain commod- within the scope of commercial 
ities, even, were usedas legal tender. banking, domestic and foreign. 


Booklets describing our various services will be sent on re 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $500,000,000 

















BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


of credit instruments have altered the 
value of all commodities and manu- 
factured articles. Prices have advanced 
enormously, and, although the shortage 
of supplies and the augmented demand 
have been contributing factors in the 
enhancement, the cheapening of the ex- 
changeable unit, money, has been a 
powerful influencing force. 


INFLATION WORKS HARDSHIES 


NFLATION works peculiar hard- 

ships upon salaried and professional 
men, persons living upon fixed incomes, 
endowed charities and institutions, and 
investment corporations. The individu- 
als and the associations find it peculiarly 
difficult to secure an increase in salaries, 
fees, or other income at the very time 
that every necessity of life—rent, cloth- 
ing, food, and fuel—is increasing in cost. 
That the laboring man and the wage- 
worker should become dissatisfied with 
his lot during an era of inflation or en- 
hancing values is not at all surprising, 
for he finds that the dollar which he 
earns by just as much labor as before 
does not buy as much bread and pota- 
toes and milk as in the past. In the 
mean while he sees the evidence of pros- 
perity all about him, for inflation is 
provocation, for a time, of a factitious 
prosperity which falls more particularly 
to the lot of the trader and the specula- 
tor than to other classes of the com- 
munity. This naturally breeds discon- 
tent, which is a fruitful source of strikes 
and labor disturbances. 


" advance in the worth of invest- 
t ment capital, whether as a result 
of an unusual demand for funds, over 
development, inflation, or any other 
cause, always reacts unfavorably upon 
bonds, particularly long-term issues, 
guaranteed stocks, and to some extent 
upon the preferred stocks of seasoned 
companies. The reason for this is that 
the value of all things bought solely for 
their income yield is determined or gov- 
erned to a large extent by the worth of 
the money required in their purchase. 
To illustrate this in the case of high- 
grade investment bonds, it may be said 
that a mortgage issue is a definite con- 
tract by which the borrowing corpora- 





tion covenants and agrees to pay the 
lender a certain rate of interest upon a 
given sum of money and repay the prin- 
cipal on a_ specified date. Neither 
borrower or lender can alter the terms of 
the contract either as to the amount of 
money, the interest, or the maturity. 


CHANGING WORTH OF CAPITAL 


F the bond bearing, let us say, 4-per 

cent. interest was sold at par, when 
investment capital for a security of its 
class and character was worth 4 per 
cent., there is but one way in which it 
can adjust itself to meet an altered con 
dition if investment capital increases in 
worth, and that is through a decline in 
price until the security reaches a level 
where the amount of money required to 
purchase an issue bearing 4 per cent 
will yield the buyer 5 per cent. or 5). 
per cent., or whatever the new worth of 
investment capital may be. Capital for 
fixed investment has been advancing 
slowly but surely throughout the world 
for a period of about twenty years. Prior 
to the war the tendency was attributed 
to the large increase in the supply of 
gold due to the development of the 
South African mines, and to the cheap- 
ening of the process of gold production 
everywhere through the discovery of 
new and cheaper processes of reduction 
and refining. 


HE changing worth of investment 

capital can be illustrated better in 
the case of municipal bonds than with 
any other class of securities for a variety 
of reasons. In the first place, they are 
the issues of settled communities, and 
supported by the taxing power. They 
are thus far more uniform in character 
than the emissions of railway or indus- 
trial corporations. Aside from these 
features they are wholly non-specula- 
tive, and they are sold for the most part 
to the highest bidder, publicly, after due 
notification. No unusual promotion or 
syndicate profits attach to their flota- 
tion in the sense or degree that such ex- 
actions are attendant upon the market- 
ing of other securities. All these things 
combine to render municipal bonds the 
best index we possess of the worth of 
capital for high-grade investment. The 
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HE prosperity of present-day 
New England is due in no small 
measure to the continuance of this 
old spirit of the bootmakers of Boston. 


The policy of*good work and pride 
in it’? has been the cornerstone of 
success for Lynn,Brockton, Haverhill, 
Boston, Manchester, Auburn and 
Lewiston. So that today over half 
the nation is shod by New England. 


Not only in the shoe industry, but 
in other lines, the outstanding feature is 
soundness, and investors the country 
over are appreciative of this quality 
in New England industries —a heri- 
tage of the old “payment-in-full” 
spirit of the original Plymouth settlers, 
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who bought up in seven years all the 
stock in the London Company which 
financed the colony. 

New England’s reputation for sta- 
bility and integrity has led many non- 
residents to put their securities in trust 
with the Old Colony Trust Company, 
a practice which has decided advan- 
tages from the standpoint of the 
individual, as explained in our 
booklet,“ Concerning Trusts andIVills”’ , 
mailed on request. 

During the coming year, New 
England will celebrate her 300th 
birthday. Visit the old historic shrines 
—and make this Company’s office 
your banking headquarters while here. 


O.Lp Cotony TRusT COMPANY 
BOSTON 











BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


following tables, taken from The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, show 
the rate per cent. and amount of munici- 
pal horrowings in the country in the 
vears 1901 and 1918: 


MUNICIPAL BORROWING, 1901 


ar. €, 
of 
Rate Amount Total 


} per cent, $19,971,249 14.25 


sho per cent. 68,698,268 £9.00 
t per cent. 27 ST6476 19.67 
ti per cent 229 O00 0.17 
tl, per cent 35,214,978 3.72 
: per cent 9 SOL OSS 6.63 
Higher than 3! 2,758,797 1.97 
Unknown 6,493,746 $.59 

Potal S140.185.499 100.00 


MUNICIPAL BORROWING, LOIS 


PP 

of 
Rat frrount Ti tal 
per cent ‘ : O00 
316 percent... . x 2.000 0.00 
I per cent : IS,GSL.829 6.56 
} per cent £414,500 1.45 
bho per cent 68,709,767 23.38 
) per cent 98 401,254 33.46 
Higher than 5 73,769,084 25.11 
Unknown 30,066 074 10.24 
Potal S294 044.458 100.00 


BURDENED BY CAPITAL ADVANCE 


N inspection of the foregoing tabu- 
i lation shows that the municipali 
ties of the country, cities, counties, 
towns, Villages, and other subdivisions 
were able to secure 6314 per cent. of the 
money they borrowed in 1901 at 3 and 
Slo per cent. The same class of bor- 
rowers in 1918 were forced to pay 5 and 
5) per cent. for 58.57 per cent. of their 
requirements. This indicates clearly an 
advance of more than 114 per cent. per 
annum in the worth of investment 
capital to the very highest class of bor- 
rowers in an interval of seventeen years. 
\n advance of 114 per cent. per annum 
in the worth of capital is a huge sum 


when applied to the activities of the 
nation. Take municipal bonds for an- 
other illustration. Sales last year were 





the largest ever recorded, amounting, 
approximately, to $750,000,000. “This 
huge output is a measure in part of the 
increasing popularity of municipal bends 
for investment purposes, in Consequence 
of their exemption from Federal taxes, 
and it is a reflection in part, also, of the 
removal of restrictions imposed upon 
public borrowing by the Capital Issues 
Committee during the war. 


SSUMING an average maturity of 
twenty-five years for municipal 


bonds, an increase of 114 per cent. per 
annum involves an added interest charge 
during the life of the bonds now as 
against 1901 of 38719 per cent. Apply 
this to the amount of bonds sold by the 
municipalities of the country last year 
and it is apparent that it costs tax 

pavers $281,250,000 more in interest, 
spread over twenty-five vears, to borrow 
$750,000,000 now than it would sever 

teen years ago. The same relative in 
crease in the worth of capital, or perhaps 
even a larger percentage, applies to all 
new corporate financing and constitutes 
an enormous added fixed charge upon 
business. Since the era of inflation 
which was ushered in with the outbreak 
of the war, the enhancing worth of 
capital has progressed at a far more 
rapid rate than during the preceding 
fifteen of the twenty vears, which covers 
the total operations of this economic 
phenomenon. 


ONE'S LOSS ANOTHER’S GAIN 


N the rapid depreciation of Liberty 

and Victory bonds, some of which 
have been selling recently upon better 
than a 5-per-cent. interest: basis, one 
can almost see the process of the chang 
ing worth of capital working from day to 
day. As already stated, the sapping 
away of investment values implies great 
hardships upon individuals and insti 
tutions who bought high-grade secur 
ties when a different measure or worth 
of capital prevailed. But there are two 
sides to this proposition and it would 
serve 10 good purpose to overlook the 
fact that if the decline in investments 
has worked an injury to those who 
bought at high prices, it has established, 
or is establishing, a very attractive basis 




















A Bank Knows Its Own Country 
N Japan, South Africa, Italy, England—in all 


important countries—are great commercial banks 
which can give the facts as to credit, markets, in- 
dividual character and business methods that are 
needed by American business in foreign trade. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
maintains close relations with these great inter- 
national commercial banks. Through them, it offers 
to its friends the combined banking knowledge of 


the world. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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The Highest Type of 
Real Estate Security 


Chicago’s 
business cen- 
ter is more 
concentrated 
than that of 
any other 
city, result- 





ing in stable 
real estate 
values and 


demand for 





space great- 
lv exceeding supply. 


We offer Mort- 


gage 6° Bonds secured 


First 


by land and new fireproof 
office building at one of 
the 
in the 


most active points 


business center. 
Value of property nearly 


2to1. Land alone worth 
7 


5° of the loan. Ample 
earnings assured. De- 


nominations $100, $500. 
$1000, vielding 6°%. 


Ask for Circular No. 1061 HA 


Peabody, 


Houghteling & Co. 


EST. 1865) (INC. 1918 
10 South La Salle St., Chicago 


Branch Offices: Detroit, 


Cleveland, St. Louis, Milwaukee 
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CONDITIONS 


for persons contemplating a new inves! 
ment. No one can ever speak definitely 
upon a matter of this kind, but many 
careful observers believe the decline in 
standard investment bonds 
run its full course. 


has about 


. would appear as though the advance 
in the worth of capital for fixed in- 
vestment had proceeded about as far as 
it is likely to go for the present. This 
because the dangers of further inflation 
have become apparent and are recog 
nized and the corrective 
deflation have been set in motion by the 
Federal Reserve Board. It is not impos 
sible, of course, that the restriction of 
credit through the advance in the redis- 
count rates by the Federal Reserve 
banks may influence a further liquida- 
tion in stocks and cause some unsettle- 
ment, but any disturbance from’ that 
cause would, in all likelihood, be con 
fined very largely to highly speculative 
issues, pool, and.syndicate holdings, new 
flotations and the like. However disas 
trous this might be to individual specu 
lators and special groups, a development 
of the kind would not of necessity be 
harmful to the market as a whole. 


processes of 


INVESTMENT rsusS SPECULATION 


N investment market, in fact, often 

thrives best as a result of some de- 
velopment which exposes the uncertainty 
and instability of the speculative divi 
sion. Men are bitten with a spirit: of 
enterprise every once in a while. They 
want to make a lot of money and make 
it quickly and they take great chances 
in the speculative markets. If fortunate, 
they go on and on and their success in 
spires others to similar hazardous vent- 
ures. But if the market reverses its form 
suddenly and the speculators lose all 
their winnings, and perhaps a good deal 
more, the rank and file become timid. 
Instead of seeking large profits they look 
for security. They want to place their 
money where it will be safe and an in- 
vestment demand springs up. Persons 
familiar with recent developments in 
Wall Street realize that the stock market 
is in a state of unstable equilibrium, as 
a result of excessive flotations of new 


issues. 









































Trade Opportunities in the 
Far East 


American business menare beginning to realize the pos- 
sibilities of the Far East as a field for trade expansion. 


Trade between the United States and China, Siam, 
Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies has increased 
approximately 300% during the last four years. And the 
purchasing power of this great market is still largely 
undeveloped. 

Opportunities for developing trade with Asia are particularly 
favorable at present. “The advantages enjoyed by old-world com- 
petitors are still dormant. American goods are every where in steady 
demand. Adequate financial and shipping facilities are available. 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston is equipped to render 
practical assistance to exporters in this field. Our Foreign Depart- 
ment has recently made a thorough investigation of Far East and 
Near East markets. We maintain direct connections with the 
leading trade centers. We finance shipments, arrange credits and 
supply information as to merchandise and methods best suited to 
current conditions. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 
Resources over $250,000,000 
Correspondence cordially invited. Our booklets, “The Far East,” 


“Acceptances” and “The Webb Law’ discuss the most satisfactory 
methods of handling and developing foreign business. Write for coptes. 
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BANK REINFORCED BONDS — 
65 YEARS OF SAFETY 


Grant Extra Assurance of Satisfaction 


Well safeguarded First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds combine essential invest 
ment qualities to a unique degree, and 
when such a security is reinforced by the 
( record, the complete service and 
we supervision of Greenebaum Sons 

1Trust Company, they grant the 
re exti urance of satisfaction. 


To surround your funds with every mod- 
1ard, invest in First Mortgage 
Bonds remforced by super- 


Pe x. ) a 
a Banl 


CURRENT GREENEBAU M INVESTMENTS 
We are now offering several well-secured 

of Furst Mortyage Real kistate Bonds, 

to vield 6, denominations of S100, $500, 

> to 10 years. 


ind $1000, serial maturities, 2 


Mail the coupon below to obtain full de- 


tails of these investments. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 





OLDEST BANKING HOUSE IN CHICAGO 
La Salle and Madison Streets 
Correspondents in Many Cities 

rAl URPLI - »« «$2,000,000 


GREENEBAUM SONS BANK and 
TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, IIL. 


Send details of current Greenebaum invest- 
ment offerings to 


Name 
Street 
Cty 


State 
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CONDITIONS 
spe get a «lay in 
‘4 weeks that has not the 


launching of anywhere from one to a halt 


bias passed 


witnessed 
dozen new companies. Some meritorious 
enterprises have figured among the num 
ber, of course, but 
of problematical 
worth and most of them have been cap 


very many of the new 
creations are highly 
italized upon a basis of inflated values. 
This latter is not always as apparent as it 
was in the past as a result of the free use 
nominal 


shares “with 


ol ul or par 
value,” which are syndicated and floated 
around $25 or $30 a share. But the 


number of shares is multiplied amazingly 
and utilized as 
involve in the aggregate very large sums 
It is notorious of late that 


a basis of credit—they 
of money. 
many of the new creations have not gone 
well with the public. The 
still the the 
syndicates and this has created a condi- 
tion of 
what similar to that which prevailed in 
the market in 1908 and 1904. 


shares are 


in hands of underwriting 


“undigested securities,” some- 


UNDIGESTED SECURITIES 
business 


syle aga activity 
J with merchandise at high 


prices has put a very heavy strain upon 


in 
vers 


banking resources, and the tension has 
been very much accentuated of late by 
the new company promotions and the 


Asa 


unsalable status of the new stocks. 


result there has been no relaxation in 
money such as usually follows the turn 
of the year, but to the contrary the 
strain has been acute. Call loans 


touched 18 and 20 per cent. on several 
occasions In January, and time money 
stock collateral was in very 
supply, even at 8 and 8!5 
Special loans against all industrial col- 
lateral were made for sixty days at 9 and 
even 10 per cent. There is but one expia 


on scant 


per cent. 


nation for the willingness of a borrower 
to pay such interest rates, and that is 
his desire to maintain a position in the 
hope that the situation will improve suf- 
ficiently during the period of the loan 
stocks to an 
advantage which are now-unsalable or 


to enable him to market 


which could be sold only at a loss. 
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THE BRIDGE THAT SPANS Finished Products: 
MIGHTY GAPS OF COMMERCE 


“a nae 


HEN that fragile thing, the bank check, is 

viewed not as an inanimate piece of paper, 
but as the link that brings together the buyer and 
the seller and sums up all the work between raw 
material and finished product, banking takes on 
a new meaning. 


HEN the check or draft becomes the medium uniting 

the wool grower of Montana or the cotton grower of 
Texas with manufacturers elsewhere in the country, and the 
manufacturer with the exporter to foreign lands, it is a vital 
and mighty instrument, capable of bringing the ends of the 
Earth together. 


E try to train our employees to see with the eyes of the imagination 

the significance of the thousands of checks that go through the 
bank each day and the important part these instruments play in the world 
trade. An employee who comprehends the scope of a great bank’s business 
can meet the needs of customers intelligently and communicate to them 
the spirit of the institution. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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i 
And World Trade 
| 
ise its comparatively-close 
y to As iatic ports and its ship- 
i j facilities, unexcelled on the Pacific 
| Seattle is attracting world-wide 
Because of its sound, progressive 
| y and its thorough organization, 
The Seattle National Bank is com- 
ent to inte rpre t Seattle’s possibilities, 
l, national « rin ternational, for those 
ested, anywl ere. 
THE 


Seatile National Bank 


Seattle, Washington 
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| J The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
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IAL BANKING, FOREIGN AND 
SAVINGS. PERSONAL TRUSTS. 
rE TRUSTS AND CORPORATE 
| SAFE DEPOSIT. SAFEKEEPING 
AND DOMESTIC SECURITIES. IN 
| MENT SECURITIES. FINANCING GOV. 
lr ISSUES. FINANCING INDUSTRIES. 
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CONDITIONS 
| ANK clearings, which are the bes! 
index we possess of financial and 
commercial activity, attest to a large 


volume of business passing within the 
country and overseas, and the prevailing 
condition with domestic producers and 
distributors in many leading lines re 
mains one of inability to fully satisfy all 
requirements promptly. Nevertheless, 
ig to various trade authorities 


the signs of hesitation are not lacking 
now, in future commitments, and the 
question of how much longer the rising 
trend of prices can continue is) being 
asked with greater frequency than at 
any time since the remarkable buying 
movement set in. This latter is 


prompted, no doubt, by the recent devel 
opments In money and exchange which 
make for the deflation of credit, through 
an advance in discounts to commercial 
borrowers, and the contraction of ex 
ports arising from a further demoraliza- 
tion of foreign remittance rates. 


FEDERAL BANK AND INFLATION 
HAT the Federal Reserve banks, 
late in January, should have estab 


lished a rediscount rate of 6 per cent. on 
commercial paper and advanced tlie 
rates on other classes of paper Was not, 
of course, a matter of surprise to those 
who for months have viewed with in 
creasing alarm the enormous inflation of 
bank credits and expanding rediscounts 
secured by Government paper and swell- 
ing note issues at the Federal Reserve 
banks. It is much to be regretted that, 
instead of sounding of 
which fell upon dull ears, or timidly ad 
vancing rates a mere trifle last Novem 
the Federal Reserve board did not 
determine upon drastic action months 
To have done 
vented a further credit expansion of sev- 
eral hundred millions and rendered the 
but unfortu 
banks have 
of 


com- 


of 


notes warning, 


ber, 


avo. SO would have pre- 


processes easier, 
Federal Reserve 
been turned aside from the 
their origin—that of serving the 
mercial community—and have 
made adjuncts of Government financing 


corrective 
nately the 
purpose 


been 


AR financing here as elsewhere has 
contained a large element of actual 
and potential inflation. Having—in de- 






































He Increased His Net Income $1,240 
Through Re-investment. 


The Federal Income Tax caused this 
client to rearrange his investments 
to get a greater nef return for 1920. 


Primarily because of their freedom 
from Income Tax, he reinvested his 
funds, upon the maturity of his tax- 
able securities, in Municipal Bonds 
of our selection. How he increased 
his net return $1,240 is graphically 
shown above. 


Municipal Bonds are particularly 
attractive at this time because of 
their freedom from Income Tax. 


Their absolute security and great 
stability free one from investment 
worry. Municipal Bonds can be 
readily converted if desired. 


Our long experience and nation- 
wide facilities enable us to offer you 
exceptional financial service. Write 
us and let us show you how you can 
rearrange your holdings to increase 
your net income for 1920. We will 
also be pleased to send you our free 
booklet “Bonds as safe as our cities.” 


Kindly address Dept.D 3 


William R.Compton Company 


GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


“Over a Quarter Century in this Business** 


New York Chicago 


St. Louis 


Cincinnati New Orleans 
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Fair Words 


and 


Bond Safety 


The fact that a bond is listed 
is in no sense a guarantee of its 
safety. 
the investor is the searching scru- 
tiny of a reliable bond house which 
has purchased the security and is 
competent to pass upon its merits. 


The best safeguard for 


Records demonstrate that the average 
unlisted bond offered by conservative 
houses is a better investment than many 
active listed bonds. 


Write for our booklet HH 335 
‘*He Buys Only Listed Bonds’’ 
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Conditions Favour 
Canadian 
Investments 


This is an opportune time for 
United States citizens to invest 
in Canadian securities. One 
reason is, Exchange is very 
favourable to you. 

Other reasons are given in the 
Special United States Edition of 
Investment Items, our monthly 
Review. 

We shall be happy tosend a copy 
to any American business or 
financial institution or private 
investor—free upon request. 
Write for one. Address: 
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fiance of all experience and in contraven- 
tion of all the wise maxims and sayings 
bearing upon economy, saving, and 
thrift—urged the community to go into 
debt and buy Liberty and Victory 
bonds, under the assurance that the 
subscribers could borrow at their face 
value, at easy rates, the Government 
could not go back on its word. And so 
for months and months interest rates 
were maintained at an artificially low 
level. This at a time of world-wide in- 
flation amounted to nothing short of an 
invitation to speculators in stocks and 
commodities, to promoters and to mer- 
chants and traders everywhere, to pro- 
ceed with their activities. True, notes of 
warning were issued against over-trad- 
ing, but who was likely to heed them as 
long as the Federal banks made no 
change in the discounts. If a member 
bank became over-extended, it had but 
to take its war paper to the Federal Re- 
serve bank and secure a fresh supply of 
funds. 


SEEKING TO CURB CREDIT 


HE money-pump worked unceasing- 

ly throughout the spring and summer 
and early autumn, up to November, 
when the year during which the Govern- 
ment had assured cheap money to bond 
subscribers expired. The first advance 
in the rates of rediscount which ensued 
were very slight. They were marked up 
more as a warning than anything else, 
but they failed to accomplish their pur- 
pose. A few over-extended and timid 
stock speculators were shaken out, but 
there was very little real liquidation. 
The pools and syndicates and large op- 
erators strengthened their margins; the 
promotion of new enterprises proceeded 
as though nothing had happened, and 
there was little or no contraction in com- 
modity speculation or slackening in gen- 
eral business. That the corrective meas- 
ure had not accomplished its purpose 
was disclosed by the maintenance of 
very high time and call money rates 
and by the fact there was no very pro- 
nounced or sustained curtailment in bank 
loans, rediscounts, and bill holdings. 


HETHER the more drastic action 
by the Federal Reserve banks in 
January will be any more effective in 
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NTEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES for over 100 years f 
u Mi have represented STABILITY, SECURITY and hy | 
¥ PROFITABLE OPERATION. K 
Since 1868 the BROWN COMPANY (Formerly Berlin 





Mills) of Berlin, N. H. and Portland, Maine, has grown 
from a small beginning to its present position of the 
largest manufacturer in this country of bleached 
sulphite fiber, pulp and kraft wrapping paper. 








a THE BROWN COMPANY SERIES “A” 6% DEBEN- 
1 TURE BONDS are a first claim subject only to 
Fs $3,450,000 existing mortgages on assets in excess of 
4 $50,000,000 and earnings of nearly seven times in- 


terest requirements, 


Gross sales in recent years have averaged in excess 
of $23,000,000 annually. 


We recommend these Bonds as a prime industrial 
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investment and offer the unsold maturities from 





rR November 15, 1920 to 1935 inclusive, at prices to 

® yield about 6.15%. 
if 
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Descriptive Circular On Request 















: HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
a sommes Investment Securities ras 
| y PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT 
2 Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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BUSINESS 


200°%, Security Protects 
Miller Investors 


The physical security back of each issue of 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds is at least 200 
of the amount of outstanding bonds. 

By expert appraisal each first mortgaged 
property would bring at forced sale fully 
twice the amount of the mortgage. This 
illustrates the extreme prote ection enjoyed 
by funds invested in Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds. 

Miller First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
yielding 7°) are available in denomina- 
tions, $100, $500 and $1000, maturities 2 to 
10 years. 


Write forcurrentofferingsand booklet entitled “Creat- 
ing Good Investments,” which € xplains why and how 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds are sound investments. 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


113 HuRTBuILDING; ATLANTAGA. 

















Investment Plus 
Profit Opportunity 


N investment in the First Preferred 8% 
4 Cumulative Sinking Fund Convertible 
Stock of the 


ORIENTAL 
NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


carries with it an opportunity for profit in the 
Common Stock of the Company. One thousand 
dollars will buy 10 shares of First Preferred and 
3 shares of Common Stock. 

Oriental Navigation Company operates a suc- 
cessful freight carrying trafhc, employing 28 
steamships, with South American, European and 
Black Sea ports. Net applicable earnings are 
more than three times the annual First Preferred 
dividend requirements. For 1920 they are es- 
timated at nine times such requirements, before 
Federal Taxes Ask for Cir ular Hr. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
INCOR PORATED 
I» al 4 tment Securities 
111 BROADWAY 208 S. LA SALLE ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


10 WEYBOSSET ST. 30 STATE ST. 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 











AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


forcing contraction of loans than the 
course pursued in November remains to 
be seen, but there are several things 
which militate against success. In the 
first place, the Federal banks have again 
favored the Government in establishing 
preferential rates of 515 per cent. against 
Government bonds and 4°4 per cent. 
against Treasury certificates. This may 
prevent liquidation or deflation of 
credit, which is the thing aimed at by 
substituting discounts against war paper 
for discounts against commercial paper. 
But aside from that 6 per cent. is no 
great tax on under present 
conditions and profits. If there were 
large accumulations of merchandise it 
might be otherwise, but with demand 
exceeding supply it is difficult to influ- 
ence contraction. 


business 


FOREIGN TRADE AND EXCHANGE 


eee figures of the country’s for- 

eign trade in 1919 are now at hand 
and disclosed imports of $3,905,000,000 
and exports of $7,922,000,000. The ag- 
gregates in both instances of course are 
swollen by the enormous advance in 
prices, resulting from inflation, and afford 
no accurate comparison with former 
years. The credit balance of $4,017,000,- 
000, however, is an amount which our 
foreign customers have, or will have, to 
meet, and in addition Europe owes us 
$10,000,000,000 borrowed money, and 
unpaid interest on that sum to date of 
about $325,000,000. A consideration of 
the above figures, the vast inequality of 
the international debits and credits, ex- 
plain adequately the recent collapse in 
the foreign exchanges. Demand sterling 
broke to $3.1914 against a normal par 
of $4.8654, franes declined to 15.12 to 
the dollar against a normal par of 
5.181% to the dollar, and the remittances 
on other countries suffered similar de- 
preciation early in February, the rates 
being the lowest ever recorded. 


HERE are elements of disquietude 
concerning the basis of our present 
prosperity in the details of the huge fer- 
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\| AGreat Banking Institution | 
H I The Mellon National Bank is one of the | 
H if strongest financial institutions in America. Dur- 
j ing the past fifty years it has been active in | 

| the development and growth of the big, basic 

industries of the Pittsburgh District. | 

; Because of its intimate knowledge of the invest- | 





ment opportunities in this district it is in a position 
to secure and offer bonds that appeal to the con- 
servative investor. Write for complete bond list. 


Mellon National Bank 


Bond Department | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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- Enlarged Building Mercantile Trust Co, 
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Capital and Total Resources 
Surplus more than 
$10,000,000 $73,000,000 








A place to buy Safe Bonds 


ATISFACTORY service has won for our bond department 

thousands of clients who demand carefully selected securities 

of the highest grade. We own many such issues, yielding 4% 

to 5% per cent—exempt from all Federal Income Taxes. 
Permit us to send you pamphlet H 15, giving details. 


Bond Department 


Mercantile a Company 
Member Federal UWSGovernmen: 
Reserve System Supervision 
L ST LOUIS MISSOURI vy, 
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GEORGE M. FoRMAN & COMPANY 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
11 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Specializing 
in Safety 


| pee 38 years S. W. Straus & Co. 


investment strictly non-speculative, 
non-fluctuating and safe. The success 
of this specialized service is attested 
by our record — 38 years without loss 
to any investor. 


We have prepared circulars listing a 
careful selection of securities which we 
recommend as representing the highest 
degree of safety, yielding 6°, with 4% 
Federal Income Tax paid. Write for it 
today and specify 


Circular No. C-1009 
SW.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphia 
Cleveland Milwaukee Boston 
Indianapolis Washington 
Buffalo Los Angeles Pittsburgh 





Incorporated 


38 years without loss to any investor 


have been specialists in a type of 











eign indebtedness and the collapse in 
exchange rates, for no one knows defi- 
nitely how a settlement can be effected 
and no one can venture an opinion as to 
how long we can continue exports under 
such conditions. To complicate the 
situation the more, bar gold has sold in 
London recently at 125 shillings 9 pence 
per ounce, against a normal mint par of 
85 shillings per ounce, establishing a 
premium of about 47 9-10 per cent., which 
as higher than any premium recorded 
during the Napoleonic wars, between 
1797 and 1821, when England suspended 
specie payments. Some part of the de- 
moralization of sterling exchange now 
is due to the suspension of free gold re- 
demption of English currency, but that 
offers no solution for the problem which 
confronts us—namely, the maintenance 
of our foreign exports under the con- 
ditions prevailing in the international 
remittance market. 


SERIOUS INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


HAT the depreciation in exchange 

must curtail our shipments of com- 
modities and manufacture abroad is self- 
evident, for the foreign consumers, in 
addition to the prices of the articles, 
cannot bear the additional cost of the 
depreciated exchange. Unless we are 
able to maintain a foreign market for 
our products, our mills will have to close 
or work on short time, there will be 
great unemployment of labor, prices will 
fall, and we will experience an acute 
commercial depression. That, in fact, 
may be the process of correcting the 
present abnormal situation. While the 
depreciation in exchange will have the 
tendency to curtail our exports, it is 
likely to stimulate our imports, for we 
will be able to pay for the foreign goods 
and wares in the depreciated forms of 
remittance. Some extremists, particu- 
larly abroad, take a very gloomy view of 
the international situation and are pre- 
dicting a general world-wide collapse. 
Admittedly the problem is grave, but in 
the very fact that it is so serious rests 
the hope that some corrective will be 
found. 
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Hl New England Business 


Your business with this important manufacturing section of the i} 
United States can best be transacted through New England's | 
largest financial institution. Equipped to finance the largest Ht 
transactions, we give most careful attention to all operations. | Hl 
| 
Hi 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other investment securities. 
This firm was founded in 1865 and we have always endeavored 
to recommend to our clients conservative investments. As 
members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we 
are prepared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 
securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 





A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kiddex,Peabody &Co. 


115 Devonshixe St. a7 Wall Street 
Boston New York 
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Senn 
q For the benefit of our readers we give below a list of some of the special 
booklets on financial subjects issued by firms of established reputation: 
Investment Recommendations eeeeeee--Guaranty Trust Co,, 140 Broadway, New York 
Questionnaire for Investors, 4th Edition........... S. W. Straus & Co. 150 B’way, N.Y., or Straus Bldg., Chicago 
United States Revenue Act 1918. ................. National City Co., 65 Wall Street, New York | 
Getting the Most Out of Your Money wun Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mas l 
A‘Graphic Study of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. . National City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York i) 
Let's Choose Executors and Talk of Wills 7 Banker's Trust Co., 16 W Street, New York 
Essentials of a Public Utility Bond Nati l City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 
A Safe Way to Save sili Banker's Mortgage Company, Des Moines, Lowa | 
lowa Investments ee Banker's Mortgage Company, Des Moines, Towa - 
Incomes oe Breed, Elliot & Harrison, 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
Do I Need Life Insurance? ‘ Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
The Premier Investment William R. Compton Co., 408 Olive St., St. Louis, Missourt = 
Miller Service G. L. Miller & Company, Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 
Present Low Prices of High Grade Securities Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, ill 
Railroad Bonds Frederic H. Hatch & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. 
Bond Topics ‘ 4. H. Bickmore & Co. 111 Broadway, N. Y. J 
| Industrial Pittsburgh—A Bond Offering Vellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa ] 
A Study of Shaffer Oil & Refining Company—A 
Complete Petroleum Organization H.M Byllesby & Co., Cont'l & Com'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Copies of the above will be supplied upon request by addressing | 
iL, Financial Department, Harper's Magazine, Franklin Square, New York. 
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TRUST-WORTHY 


| The financial institutions whose 
announcements appear in these 
pages are those and only those 


of the highest standing and integrity. 
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J P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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BURNING 
An Appeal to America to Curb Fire 





MILLIONS 





HIS article, and 

those in the series 
to follow, are designed 
as an appeal to the con- 
science as well as to the 
intelligence of the pub- 
lic. Everyone knows 
that in the matter of 
fire losses America has 
an unenviable pre-em- 


lation. 


FIRE— OUR NATIONAL ENEMY 


America has the heaviest fire loss of 
any country in the world. 

Our annual fire loss is increasing each 
year six times faster than our popu- 


In 1918 fire killed approximately 
15,000 people and wiped out prop- 
erty values of $317,014,385. 


There is a fire on the average every 


organized as far bac! 
as 1896, The Nationa 
Board of Underwriters 
The Underwriters’ La!) 
oratories, and ‘| 

United States Bureau o! 
Standards, have carrie: 
out consistently a con 

prehensive programm: 
of invaluable resear: 


inence among the na- minute during each twenty-four and propaganda. It 

tions of the world. Yet hours. therefore the public’ 

this knowledge has not If the buildings burned in one year “next move.” If it can 

borne fruit in the form were placed on one street, they not be persuaded, i! 
v: . would form an avenue of ruins ex- c 

of making a determined must be shocked t 


and universal effort to 
reduce these losses. A 
higher sense of civic 
duty, as well as an en- 
lightened self-interest, is 
an imperative need. 





tending from New York to Chicago. 
Many of these fires, and much of the 
annual loss, could be prevented. It 
is America’s enormous annual trib- 
ute to carelessness—not merely care- 
less acts—but carelessness in build- 
ing construction and equipment. 


make a fuller use of th« 
knowledge and_ tli 
weapons provided. 
There needs no re 
course to rhetoric to 
drive home the _ rea! 








America’s failure can- 
not be laid at the doors of the agencies and 
firms which are waging constant war on the 
common enemy. On the contrary, no 
country can boast of more efficient means for 
fire-fighting, or of more able institutions 
formed for the purpose of awakening the 
nation to the seriousness of its short-com- 
Since 1893, when at the International 


ings. 
Fire Congress, London, American _fire- 


fighters astonished Europe with their quick- 
ness and precision, the city fire departments 
of this country have been acknowledged as 
unequalled in both equipment and per-onnel 

Many of the appliances now of world-wide 
use originated here, notably the swinging 
harness, and latterly American fire depart- 
ments have taken the lead in motorizing. 
Individual firms have not been behind. 

The automatic sprinkler, though long 
dreamed of elsewhere, was made commer- 
cially practicable by American inventive 
genius. Nowhere have hand-extinguishers, 
automatic alarms, fire-resisting materials 
and other features been given more intelli- 
gent thought. Further, such institutions as 
the National Fire Prevention Association, 


seriousness of America’s 
appalling fire losses. Bald figures can do 
this sufficiently. Last year, for example, the 
total direct money loss in the United States 
and Canada, considered quite apart from the 
indirect loss through dislocation of trade, 
delay and waste of energy, was not less than 
$317,014,385, or nearly #3 per capita for 
the entire population. This loss was the 
largest shown by any single year except one, 
1906, the year of the San Francisco con- 


flagration, when it was not less than 
$459,710,000. 


There is a popular misconception that 
this fearful waste is made good, at least- 
partially, by insurance. This cannot be. 
Insurance distributes the loss, but it cannot 
possibly restore it. Whenever the owner of 
destroyed property is compensated, so far 
as money can compensate him, every other 
policy holder throughout the country con- 
tributes his part of the compensation; and 
these individual contributions, added to the 
overhead charge of carrying on business, are 
passed on, necessarily, to every consumer. 

In other words, whenever a fire occurs, 
though in the most remote corner of the 


























Quality Group: 






KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 





“] Want a PYRENE on My New Car 


the Very Day You Deliver It” 


‘It saves me 15% on my fire insurance. 
‘Besides, I’m not taking the chance of having 
my car burn up when I’m out in the country, 
or the trouble and inconvenience of a long wait 
before I can get another car.”’ 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co, of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 


Ad. No. 258 


Century, Harper’s, World’s Work, Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, Review of Reviewe 





Burning 


country, every other citizen, even though 
he never heard of it, none the less helps to 
pay for it by paying an increased price for 
every loaf of bread or pair of shoes that he 
buys. The fire has placed upon him a 
heavy and unescapable tax for which he has 
not a thing in the world to show. When it 
is remembered that this tax aggregates 
upward of $300,000,000 a year, it may be 
realized how heavily the needless burden 
rests upon every community. 

Since every fire is thus rather a public 
than a private loss, it would seem that the 
entire country would co-operate to a man in 
the effort to minimize the burden. But un- 
fortunately the ““community spirit” in this 
matter has not been aroused. Even more 
unpleasantly suggestive than the aggregate 
annual fire loss i America is the fact that 
it is showing an upward trend, while in 
European countries it is showing a down- 
ward trend. The comparison, though not 
flattering to national pride, should act as a 
wholesome tonic. 

Last year, which showed the heaviest 
general loss, thirty-two cities showed a per 
capita loss exceeding $5.00, as against 
twenty-nine cities averaging this figure in 
1917. On the other hand, statistics for 
thirteen European countries, each more 
densely populated than American cities, and 
exposed to the same fire hazards, show an 
average annual per capita loss for the three 
years immediately preceding the recent war 
of but $0.71. 

This forcibly suggests the severe economic 
handicap suffered by America, a handicap 
all the more to be regretted in that it could 
be removed by the exercise of greater pre- 
caution and by a more thoughtful and wide- 
spread adoption of fire-resistive materials 
and fire-fighting appliances. 

Another comparison should be made as il- 
lustrating that this handicap on America’s 
industrial and commercial supremacy has 
been increasing rather than lessening through 
many decades. The illustration can be 
made most concisely in the following table: 


ANNUAL FIRE LOSSES IN 
SINCE 1875 


SINGLE YEARS 


1875 % 78,102,285 1905 $175,193,800 
1885 102,816,796 1915 182,836,200 
1895 129,835,700 1918 $17,014,385 


It is true that the population and the 
wealth exposed to fire hazards have also in- 
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creased greatly during the same period, but 
it is not at all consoling to know that the 
have not increased in the same proportion 
In 1900 the population of the United States 
as registered in the census returns was 75, 
000,000, while today it is approximatel) 
110,000,000, an increase of a trifle less than 
50 per cent. In 1900 the country’s fire loss 
was about $115,000,000, while last year i| 
was not far from three times that amount 
That is, while the population has grown «! 
the average rate of about 2 per cent. fo: 
each year, with a somewhat larger increas: 
in wealth, the havoc wrought by fire has s 
steadily eaten into the gain that it has by 
come a national calamity. 

It has been already intimated that the los 
arising through fire can never be localized 
whenever a fire occurs, and whatever tl) 
extent of the damage it causes, it involves 
national loss for which each individual mus' 
help to pay. Apart from the fact that eac 
consumer, everywhere, pays more for ever) 
commodity he buys, whether he knows it or 
not, the interruption of trade relation: 
between a community visited by a fire an 
other communities entails an economi 
waste, always and inevitably. 

A fire which visibly devastates one cit) 
also impairs the industrial and commercia 
efficiency of every other city having trad 
relations with it. It is only from its imme 
diate effects, and through its spectacula: 
features, that the fire is most keenly felt at 
the place of its occurrence. It so happens 
that in this respect no one part of the country 
has occasion to indulge in either recrimina- 
tion or self-congratulation, though perhaps 
the south central states usually show a loss 
above the average. Taking a decade through, 
no one zone can claim to have escaped from 
a disastrous fire. To this San Francisco, 
Baltimore, Salem, Mobile, and scores of 
other cities as widely scattered, can bear wit- 
ness with equal truth and equal contrition. 
Even in sparsely settled districts, where fire 
hazards are naturally much less, the loss is 
not materially so, as the great forest fires in 
Minnesota, Montana and North Carolina 
indicate. 

Individual cities, and a few wide areas, 
have honored themselves by reducing the 
average of fire losses as compared with the 
average losses throughout the country at 
large, but there remains for them the greater 
honor of attaining as nearly to complete 
immunity—as human limitations permit. 
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G ORDINARY SAFES 


YOU WILL FIND 

| HEAT INSULATION 
Wt INDOOR GREATLY 
# REDUCED TO ALLOW 
FOR ADJUSTMENT OF 
BOLT WORK AND LOCK 















IN THE CARY SAFES 
HEAT INSULATION IS 
UNIFORM THROUGH: 
OUT. THICKNESS IN 
DOOR EQUAL TO WALLS 
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Cary Safe Co 


Buffalo.N.+ 





Ze Safo That Withstands Fire 


—It is not an idle boast. It is fact—written large in the history 
of the Cary Safe Company. 

Never, since the first Cary Safe was built—back in 1878—has a 
Cary Safe failed,—-even in the test of fire. And Cary Safes have 
been facing this ordeal throughout the civilized world. 

Fire is the test of all tests. It challenges the very worth of a safe. 
The Cary Safe, with its two thicknesses of steel, sandwiching an 
insulated filling of superthickness, dares any fire to break its 
barriers of protection. Not in the walls alone is the Cary in- 
vulnerable. In the doors, where a safe is most apt to be weak- 
est, the Cary is specially built for strength, with insulation 
protecting the lock and bolt mechanism. 

Without such construction the Cary Safe could not fulfill the 
requirements of its makers —‘“‘UNIFORM STRENGTH 
THROUGHOUT.” 

‘‘Buying Protection,” a folder telling the Cary story, will be 
mailed on request. 

Stationers and Dealers in Safes: A profitable proposition is 
open in localities where we are not adequately represented. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY 
Buffalo N. Y. 





CARY 


SAFES Ye Sat’ Imestment’ 























DURAND 


STEEL RACKS 





(CAREF ULarrangement | 


of your stock in Du- 
rand Steel Racks may 
save fifty per cent of your 
storage space. 


Add to this the greater | 


convenience, accessibility | 
of stock, time saved, and | 





! 


| 


greater efficiency possible, | | 
and you can see that Du- 


rand Steel Racks pay for | 
themselves quickly. 


We are manufacturers of steel racks, 
steel bins and counters, steel lockers 
and general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO, 


| 
| 
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Conserving 
the 


Nation’s Wealth 


For 128 years the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America has led in 
efforts to eliminate loss through 
needless fires. It has fostered 
every good idea advanced for 


Fire Prevention 


Today it is splendidly equipped 
to give advice and assistance in 
fire protection as well as fire pre- 
vention. This is a public service 
cheerfully given. 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
Dept. U, Philadelphia 
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"y at ‘I don’t need to stoop 
/ to open ranted CAN” 


*“* Nor take se trying trips out- 
rs t g-white SANI-CAN 
a dainty ornament 
@{ and especially a blessing to mid ile 
aves steps, energy, time, 





I ider sink, tabl Top lifts 
Ww ure or — Toe” —you 
1 e into it smmediately, sav- 
i k mess, drain clogaing—as 
drops back, ¢ ents are show- 
ered withde ‘do rizer < i 
fectant Equally ide Ky Rape 
nursery Receiver pail 4 
} gals.) removes for emptying 
easily fu shed; round corners. 


At better hard ware and 
house-furn —_ t - oF 
sending dealer's name, write 





Sanitary Receiver Co., Inc. 





Dept. 20 Dunkirk, N. Y. 
1531 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 931 Vanderbilt Bidg. DEALERS: GET PRICES AND TERMS 
hicago New York 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 












































The Famous Pennsylvania Railroad Freight Terminal at Chicago 


Fuller-Built Landmarks 


HE successful building of a great structure like this 

mammoth Freight Terminal completed in record 
time for the Pennsylvania Railroad demands the coor- 
dinated effort of the strongest and best organized con- 
structors obtainable. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars worth of splendid struc- 
tures throughout the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada bear ample testimony that the Fuller name 
on a building under construction is 
evidence that the job is being handled 
with fidelity and economy. 


Our nation-wide organization with its 
exceptional resources for efficient per- 
formance is at your service. 


George A.Fuller Company 


New York New Orleans Pittsburgh Detroit 
Boston Washington Cleveland St. Louis 
Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Kansas City 
Montreal Buffalo 
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Protection for the Homebuilder 


No features in a home contribute more to year-round satisfaction 
than the heating, plumbing and sanitary installations, when they 
possess the reliability of design and manufacture which for sixty 
vears has characterized all such fixtures bearing the name of 


CRANE 


It is not too much to say that the factors of heating, plumbing and 
sanitation largely control the success of home-building. When judged 
by Crane standards, they insure comfort; safeguard health; promote 
contentment. And through extra durability they prevent undue 
depreciation in the value of the property. 


Crane installations would be the logical choice of the home-owner 
even if they were difficult to obtain. With a national service system 
everywhere alert to supply them, their selection ought to be a 
matter of course. 


Literature on Crane bathroom and kitchen fixtures, heating, ventilating and 
vacuum cleaning systems and associated products will be sent on reque-t 


THERE i$ A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 











Poston Baltimore Knoxville St. Lous jrand Rapids Fargo Portland 

£ pringheld Washington Birmingham Kansas City Devenport Watertown Pocetello 
Bridgeport Albany Memphis Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Sak Lake City 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinoati Imahe Sreat Falls 

Brooklyn Buffalo Blous City Billings Secramento 
Philadelphia Rochester ulse Detroit h. Paul Spokane Oakland 
Newark Savannah Oklahome City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle Ban Francisco 
Camden Atlanta Wichita Rockford Tecome Los Angeles 








CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 
25 WEST 44% ST.WEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC 1S CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-SIX LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO. BRIDGEPORT 





cA typical Crane 
drainage pipe line 
showing the fit- 
tings 7? 
required in a 2- 
story dwelling 

Risers are short- 
ened in the illus- 
tration because 
of limited space. 
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Templar 
Top Valve 
Motor 


EMPLAR enclosed cars embody all the smartness 
of line, luxury of upholstery, perfection of finish, 
and all the completeness of equipment that modern custom 
coach building and thoroughly hones: workmanship have 
been able to produce. To realize their actua] beauty 
we invite your inspection of the cars themselves. 
The Templar, for the first time, makes poss- 
ible in a small car the quality of materials 


Five Passenger Touring . . $2685 
Two Passenger Touring Roadster $2685 


Four Passenger Sportette . . $2685 ¢ > 
Five Passenger Sedan . . » $3585 and workmanship heretofore obtainable only 


Prices $.eilptlland in a few cars of extreme size and weight. 


} E TEMPLAR MOTORS-CORPORATION af 


oo “4000 MaLeTEAD STREET, LAKEWOOD, CLEVEL AME WORD i 
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Pure, as Gold Transparent as 
Trauth—that’s Jap Rose Soap 
You'll Like It! 


Ho” the kiddies do love the golden trans- 

parent, delicately fragrant JAP ROSE! 
And how thoroughly and hygienically the 
pearly, elfish bubbles, that come like 
magic, cleanse every pore of their tender 
skins. The pure vegetable oils and c. p. 
glycerine, blended so scientifically in JAP 
ROSE Soap, soothe and refresh, and rinse 
easily, leaving no sediment. 


An unusual value 
at two cakes for a quarter 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., CHICAGO 
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iby Coles Phillips for Lurite Tertiles. Ine LT 


o HINK of hosiery that is radiantly beautiful, fine in texture, and 
withal, has the ability to wear longer than average hose —such 1 
/ Luxite. It is the choice of men and women of retinement. Offered in pure 


Silk, Silk Faced and Lisle styles in a wide range of prices 


° LUXITE TEXTILES. Inc., G81 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis 
OSLGTY Vakere of High Grade Hosiery LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
Since 1875 London, Ont 
New 


York Chicago San Francisco Sydney, Australis 








On the Scroll of 

Foremost Textile Achievements 
ALLINSON & 

M Silks de Luxe S 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments, in wearing apparel 
at the better Garment Departments and Class Shops 
» Look for the name MALLINSON on the selvage 
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March fst to 6th 1920 


, MALLINSON SILK WEEK ( 
( ee 

























“In the days of periwigs 
and knee breeches’’ 


—men—and women—displayed an 


unsurpassed aristocracy of dress. 


Hosiery, charming and _ beautiful, 
was a dress detail of importance, 
lending graceful embellishment and 


courtliness to the wearer. 


All this hosiery charm, shapeliness 
and distinction are admirably re- 


flected to-day, in 


“Onyx” 8 Hosiery 


Sold at the better shops 
Emery & Beers Company Inc. 


Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 
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AMHO NO 1742 


PROTECTS YOUR HEALTH 


N accusing finger points di- 
A rectly to the source of many 
of the ills of late Winter and 
early Spring; men change abrupt- 
ly from heavy winter underwear 
to thin summer cotton garments. 

Style Number 1742 of AMHO 
Body Clothing 
protects your jf 








Australian lamb’s wool— 
acknowledged the finest ob- 
tainable — provides the long 
strong wool staples in AMHO 
No. 1742. 

And the Nile Valley, the Peru- 
vian plateaus, and the cotton 
belt of America 
provide the choic- 





health through 
March and April 
weather. It has 
none of the dis- 
comfort of heavy 
winter suits; none 
of the dangers of 
thin summer gar- 
ments. 


AMHO No. 
1742 is a Merino Seseze 
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In Unreliable N 


Underwear N 


ki] est cotton for this 
XN fine garment. 

4 ~ 
The processes of 


and 


IN} scouring 


Weather Wear N cleansing, and of 


Reliable N 


knitting these 
{| yarns into fabric, 
necessarily take 
ji considerable time; 

Ni but then the fin- 
=» ished fabric is 








fabric—a mixture 
of cottonand wool. 
But the yarn is finer and: lighter 
than the yarn in our heavy 
winter garments, although its 
quality is the same. 

Indeed, such quality of yarn 
is rare in domestic underwear. 


many times better 
than usual. 


Wear AMHO No. 1742 Shirts 
iand Drawersthenext few months, 
as a safeguard to your health; 
as a comfort to your body; and 
as a complement to your satis- 
faction in being well dressed. 


AMHO 
BodyCUothing 


Means Better Underwear 


AMERICAN 


NEW BRITAIN 


HOSIERY 


Established 1868) 


COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


Makers of fine knitted underwear for men, women and children 
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N addition to the obvious mechanical superiorities of 

Disteel Wheels, it is their adaptability to the lines and 
color-scheme of the car that has appealed to the esthetic 
taste of discriminating motorists. Disteel Wheels give the 
car the owner's individuality. They make the car peculiarly 
and distinctively the owner's own. 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company 


Detroit New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 











T is but fitting that the superb 

Chalmers engine and chassis should be 
appropriately housed and give to the owner 
the maximum of elegance and comfort. 


This has been accomplished in a series 
of closed bodies noticeable for the restraint 
and good taste shown both in design and 
decoration 


CHALMERS MOTOR CARCO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT, 
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The Green Visor Lens 





MACBETH 


GENTLEMAN'S LENS 


The Macbeth is distinguished by both its users and its useful- 
ness. Whether addin the final touch of distinction toa $15,000 
road emperor, or dressing, up a less expensive motor, the Areen 
visor marks a gentleman's car. It marks a motorist considerate 
of his fellows! Considerate of their safety and comfort as well 
as his own. The Macbeth permits no dazzlin}, rays and no 
weak waste of light. The five horizontal prisms scientifically 
redirect all upward rays down in far reaching, concentrated 
brilliance on the road. Fourvertical cylindrical prisms spread 
the hghtuniformly. The Macbeth principleis the U S. Navy's 
choice. It should be yours. Mark your car with the green 
visor —sipnal of safety and courtesy. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 


ces in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco 


F 


Branch Off 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Price per Pair $5.00 -Denver and West $5.50—Canada $6.00—Winnipe} and West $6.50 

















Yhe Structural and Artistic Values 
of the HOUSE of BRICK 


THER building materials have their merits 
— and make their appeal, but looking at the 
building problem on all sides, no other material 





— ABA approaches Face Brick in the structural and 

— a Pays | artistic values it offers — permanence, comfort, 

Sper aee e safety from fire, economy, and beauty. The slight 

The peas da I Brick difference in first cost over less durable materials is 

rations and useful information soon wiped out by the many savings that go with a 

pe are team of Face Brick house. You will find this subject fully 

naar ag discussed in “The Story of Brick” Send for it now. 
€ 1.Your 

end today The American Face Brick Asseciation 


| 1140 Westminster Building, Chicago 









































“Henry Wilson! How can you use such perfectly awful language % 
It's your own fault, anyway, for starting out with that cheap tire 


when you had a Kelly-Springfield in the garage.” 














THINGS - THAT - ENDURE 





The works of man that endure are all 
alike and vitalized by the same spark. 
That spark is the striving for an ideal per- 
fection that forgets immediate profit. 


When the Apperson Brothers built with 
their own hands the first mechanically 
successful automobile, their goal was 
achievement of an ideal perfection. 


Andas Apperson has grown, this spirit has 
neverchanged. It has kept the Appersons 
breaking trail for more than a quarter of 
acentury. It has endowed every 
Apperson car with enduring worth. 
Appersons stay at their best a long, 
long time. Owners of old Apperson 
Sixes and Fours still drive them today, 








finding it difficult to believe that the Ap- 
person Eight can be an improvement. 


Yet the Apperson Eight is a big advance. 
It has eighty less parts. Astonishing accel- 
eration—from 1 to 40 miles an hour in 40 
seconds. This shows the motor’s flexibility 
and tremendous power. And the car is so 
perfectly balanced that the brake curbs 
the speed from 40 miles an hour toa dead 
stop in 4 seconds—4o yards. 


These outstanding superiorities repre- 
sent the excellence of the whole car 
and its every part. 


And Apperson excellence endures. 
DRIVE an Apperson First—Then 
Decide. 





Apperson BrotHers AUTOMOBILE Company, Kokomo, Indiana 





APPERSON 


The Eight with Eighty Less Parts 
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litt WOST BEAUTIFI CAR IN 1 MERIC i 


B' \l is very largely a matter of 
harmony and proportion, It is im- 


yssible to conceive of a pleasing effect in 


















harsh, unrelated lines, or color schemes 


which conflict 


Theretore, the first law of art is Unity, 





and the principle applies in Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, or the more pop- 


ular forms of commercial design 








lhe Paige designers—men of true artistic 





iste—have achieved their effects through 





ict conformation with this law. Their 






open and enclosed vehicles are supremely 





beautiful because they are studies in per- 






harmony and proportion. 







Such is the theory behind ** The Most 





Beautiful Car in America.” \ mere 





glance at the long, graceful Sedan will 






S 





convince you that this distinction 


1] 
u 





tified by all artistic standards 







PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT,U.S.A. 
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HERCULES 
POWDERS 























Dynamite Line 


, | SHE string of low, heavily barricaded 
buildings, widely separated but linked 
together by a narrow tramway, is called 

On ten such lines the Hercules 
Powder 


Co. turns out over 50,000,000 pounds of 
] 


dynamite in an average year. 


the dynamite line. 


Che absence of noise and bustle, of whirring wheels 
and clanking steel, makes a striking contrast to the 
usual acc ompaniment of manufacturing production on 
In little rubber-tired buggies the nitro- 
glycerin is delivered to the mixing house just as it is 





a large scale. 


needed, and with equal precision and dispatch the 
other ingredients arrive via the tram line. From here 
the dynamite is forwarded in bulk and passes from one 
small building to another until the last process is com- 
plete and the finished product reaches the storage 
magazines 
* * * * * * 

A spark, a sputtering fuse, and the energy stored in 
these little cartridges of dynamite springs forth with a 
mighty roar to do our bidding, whether it be to re 
move a mountain or a stump; to provide copper for 
our pennies or for our miles of electric wires, steel for 
ry 

) 


en points or for our railroads; to mine coal for our 
factories and hearth fires or jewels for our adornment. 
The power supplied to our industries by the makers of 
explosives, these deft and careful workers on the dyna- 
mite line, will produce enough materials to build a city 
every day. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicag Chattanooga Salt Lake City Hazleton, Pa, 
Pitt rg Kar St. Louis Pittsburgh, Pa Joplin 
San I cisc Denver New York Wilmington, Del. 











































Boils—steams—sputters! That 
is the first signal of distress— 
improper radiation—your water 
is not being cooled fast enough. 
If allowed to continue, serious 
damage will result to your en- 


gine. 
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The Peerless Guaranteed Honeycomb 
Radiator has the maximum amount 
; of cooling surface through the unique 
construction of the Honeycomb Core 
This will not permit it to boil, and its 
extreme flexibility makes it practically 
FREEZE-PROOF. 
Easily and quickly installed. Ask your 
garage man, automotive dealer or hard- f 
ware dealer. Write for free booklet ‘ 
“The Peerless Radiator—Its Principle ? 
and Function.” 
THE CORCORAN MFG. CO. 


3800 Section Ave., Norwood 
Cincinnati 
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UR DEALER HAS [f-0r- CAN 


GET IT = INSIST ON PEERLESS’ 


























The Moment of Sale 


Just when in a given sale is the actual moment of 
determination to buy? Even the sale of minor amount 
may require an unbelievably long period of considera- 
tion. Sometimes this is called the period of education. 


For example, some years ago an enthusiastic young 
concessionaire descended on a Western county fair 
circuit with many novelties in whirling fans and other 
gimcracks. 


They didn’t sell—the farmers wouldn’t buy. They 
bought, instead, old stand-bys: the inflated pigs that 
expire with a squeak and jack-knives with pictures in 
the handles. 


As in the drama—‘a year elapsed”—and lo and 
behold, the self-same farmers bought the neglected 
novelties of the year before. 


Just when in the intervening year had the dread of 
newness been overcome? Just when was the moment 
of sale? 

When does it occur in your line? Do you have to 
“educate people” to your commodity or is it standard 
and accepted? 


Most men underestimate the time necessary to sell 
to a great public. 


This increases, of course, the reward of the far- 
sighted and diligent advertiser. 


Advertising space in the Butterick publications 
is for sale by accredited advertising agencies. 


Butterick—Puwbsisher 


The Delineator The Designer 
($2.00 a Yea ($1.50 a Year) 
Everybody's 
Magazine 
($2.50 a Year) 



































The Thief of Beauty 


OW to stay Time in its relentless 


> 


course? That is the problem of 
Beauty. How to prevent those telltale lines 
about the mouth, the flaccid throat, the 
withering of skin and lips that mark the 
progress of the years. 


Does Beauty know that the enemy most 


to be feared is not Time, but Pyorrhea— 


a disease of the gums that wrecks the health 
and brings the brand of age? Pyorrhea 
begins with tender and bleeding gums. 
Then the gums recede, the lips lose their 
look of youth, the teeth decay, loosen and 
fall out, or must be extracted to rid the 
system of the infecting Pyorrhea germs 
that cause rheumatism, anaemia, nervous 
disorders, and other serious ills. 

Four out of five people over forty have 
Pyorrhea. You can keep this insidious 
disease away. Visit your dentist frequently 
for tooth and gum inspection—and use 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 





Forhan’s For the Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea— or check its progress —if used 
in time and used consistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s keeps 
the gums firm and healthy—the teeth 
white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and year out. 
Wet your brush in cold water, place a half- 
inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, 
then brush your teeth up and down. Use a 
rolling motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the teeth. 
Massage your gums with your Forhan- 
coated brush—gently at first until the gums 
harden, then more vigorously. If the gums 
are very tender, massage with the finger, 
instead of the brush. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s according to 
directions and consult a dentist immedi- 
ately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United States 
and Canada. At all druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


‘s 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 















































UST as the theatre brings happiness to millions of loyal foliowers 

so its artistic exponent, the THEATRE MaGazine, brings the zest 

and good cheer of the entire theatrical world right to your home. 
Its photographs are artistic, its articles sprightly and instructive. 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


Let this delightful magazine come to you for eight months! Just fill in the 
coupon below and mail with $2.00 to this office. THEATRE Macazine’s 
regular price iS $4.00 vearly 


THEATRE MaGazine, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which I am to receive eight issues of THEATRE 
Macazine, beginning with January. 


Name : DINE, 3 os «pers aiuie eo eiabae etn aaa’ 





























Dental Science 


Has Now Found a Film Combatant 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


A New Way to Save Teeth 


Millions of teeth are being cleaned in a new way. Able author- 
ities have tested and approved it. And leading dentists all over 
America are now urging its adoption. 

The great tooth wrecker is a slimy film. It causes most tooth 
troubles. It clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. Ordinary 
brushing methods do not end it. So that film, despite your brush- 
ing, may do a ceaseless damage. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms acid 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea—now a common trouble. 





Active Pepsin Now Applied 
Dental science, after years of searching has found a way to 
combat that film. Its efficiency has been proved beyond all ques- 
tion. Now the method is embodied in a dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent, and at least a million people have adopted it already. 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The 


film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- Accept This 
solve it, then to day by day combat it. 
Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be activated, and the Ten-Day Test 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science has dis- 
covered a harmless activating method, and thus opened a new Send the coupon for a 10- 
dental era. Day Tube. Then note how 
clean the teeth fee! after using. 
The Results Are Apparent Mark the absence of the slimy 
The results are quick and apparent. They can be seen and felt. film. See how teeth whiten as 


A test is a revelation. So we send a 10-Day Tube to all who ask 


the fixed film disappears. This 
and let results convince them. 


simple test will tell you what 
Make this test and you will know what clean teeth mean. is best for you and yours. 
There are few things more important. 


Pe PD S$ ad enti Ten-Day Tube Free 


REG.U.S. THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


of .e Dept. 127, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
The New-Day Dentifrice : 
y Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





A pepsin tooth paste which conforms in every 
way with modern dental requirements. Druggists PG okies scbuews cease neWenion ekee wate 
everywhere are supplied with large tubes. tints 



































A colony of Hodgson Portable Houses 
sprang up on Boston Common to meet 
war workers’ needs. Did you see them 
there? A state food official said in part: 
“The promptness with which you exe- 
cuted the work and the delightful neat- 
ness of your cottages have brought ad- 
miration trom everybody.” 


' Hodgson Houses were in cities and 





Room 266, 


71-73 Federal St., 





HODGSON 


On Boston Common 


Portable 
HOUSES 


towns about, whereve, there was need for 
good houses in a hurry. Even Belgium 
boasted a 100-bed Hodgson hospital. 

Your Hodgson House should be ordered 
now. They arrive in painted sections 
ready to set up—skilled workmen un- 
necessary. 

Everything from 10-room cottages to 
dog houses and bird houses. 


Send for illustrated catalog today. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., 6 East 39th 


StN.Y.C. > 
[ AN 











Not 
for the 


most 
love! 
most 


only the 
flower 
but 
in America 
ive 


really 


dependable guide 
and the vegetable 
comple te catalogue 


the 
fit 
rything worth growing is listed—the 
meritorious novelties as well as the 


and true varieties that have stood the 
t of years 


tried 


py ill be maile 


nention thi 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Splendid Gift Books for Boys and Girls 


LOUIS 


RHEAD’ 


Illustrated Children’s Classics 


These 


Each has many full 





Arabian Nights’ 


tainments 
Robinson Crusoe 
Tom Brown’s School Days 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Swiss Family 


HARPER & 


7 


ten books are very beautifully printed 


illustrations with than 


more 


rations Phe 





Cloth Octavo. Each $1.60 


Stevenson’s Treasure 


Island 


Enter- 


Gulliver’s Travels 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales 

Robinson Robin Hood 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 

NEW 


BROTHERS YORK 
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PURITY CROSS | 


[ORC b ate ewe Roses-sen— 
Made Ay aMaster Chet inaModel Hitchen 









Handy Tins---All Quality Stores 
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, The most valuable piano in the world 
THE coloring of a Corot, the modeling 
of a Rodin, the style of a Stevenson—all these are 
properly considered superlatives of artistic achieve- 
ment. And there is equal measure of accomplishment 
implied when we say, “the tone of a Steger”. 
— Son the Steger Piano and Player 
iano Style Brochure and convenient . e 
terms. Steger dealers everywhere. Pride of Possession 
STEGER & SONS Piano Manufacturing Company 
S san me “eo cs ae tL HE Sonora upright cabinets are 
; tege 60, actories at oteger, distinctive, having graceful, 
: handsome, curved design lines pro- 
: = = duced by patented processes. The 
ti = Sonora period styles are superb re- 
“ul 4 productions of the finest works of the 
: = greatest masters of furniture making. 
A RE Y O l : : THE nor, 
S| VEN more important than outs 
= ward appearance is tonal quality. 
= Sonora is famous for its lovely, pure 
> expressive tone which won highest 
score at the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
8 = tion. 
= The Sonora is the instrument you are proud t 
The answer to your school z ah 
problem will probably be found = Prices $60 to $1000 
in the Educational Directory = Today send for General Catalog 36 or Period 
of this issue. The facilities = —ws 
of our School Bureau are also == Souora Phonograph 
at your command for any z Company, Suc. 
additional assistance you may E GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
require in selecting the school : = NEW YORK CITY: Fifth Avenue at 





best suited to your demands. : 1] S3rd Street, 279 Broadway 
Canadian Distributors: 


School Information Bureau : : I. Montagnes & Co., Toronto 
: DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 
————————— 
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Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
64 East 25th Street (Vep:. 352) Chicago, Illinois 


Now STROMBERG Does it! 


CARBURETOR 














HARRISON || sisjcreceys sa 
go to Europe this Year 


A memorial of enduring granite c an be Two Years in the 


an appropriate expression of one’s 


neh | French West Indies 


It need not be elaborate \ classic 
block of Barre granite—or a dignihed 
shaftt—may be the truest interpreta- 
tion 





By LAFCADIO HEARN 


Contains some of Hearn’s most de- 
lightful writing. It treats mainly of 
the Island of Martinique, and is 
largely interwoven with legends, 
poems, music, and folk-lore. He tells 
of A Midsummer Trip to the Tropics, 
La Grand Anse, Les Blanchisseuses, 
La Pelee, and some Creole Melodies. 
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Harrison Granite Co 
rift 4 New 





Offices in principal cities 


Vt 





Works 





Barre, 





Illustrated Post 8vo, $2.00 








|| HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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HE name “ESTEY” ona 
piano insures the pur- 
chaser the measure of satis- 
faction which is always sought 
and implied but which is not 
ofttimes secured. 

With infinite pains satisfaction 
is built into the ESTEY, an 
instrument which has behind 
it many years of as satisfac- 
tory service as any piano that 
has been built on the American 
continent. 


. C 
Estey Piano Co. 
New York 
New York Studio and Retail Showrooms 
The Welte Studios 
Six Sixty Seven Fifth Avenue 


































**More things are wrought by 
Prayer than this world dreams ’’ 


In these troublous times, when men 
go forth to battle—perhaps to die— 
when hearts are bleeding and breaking 
—when kingdoms fall—the need for 
prayer and meditation grows daily 
more and more heartfelt. 


Prayers for Coday 
By Dr. Samuel McQomb 


is a collection of spiritual meditations 
for times like these, by such men as 
Woodrow Wilson, Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, Rabindranath Tagore, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Gilbert Murray, Cardi- 
nal Newman, Bishop Brent, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and many others as 
famous. Cloth, $1.00; Leather, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
[Established 1817] NEW YORK 





distinctive 


character 


and style 


of 


TWEED 


HATS 














combined AS exquisite materials 
and the best of hand tailoring. 
make t pete appeal to the Man About 
own.the Club Man.the weekender 
and the well-dressed man everywhere 
The elite Men's Shops inall cities — * 
——— sell Merton’ Tweed Hats." © > 


There's a Merton Hat or Cap for 
| every Sport and every Season 
E e Chas. S-Merton & Co. 


210 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
Office and Works. Rutherford. N.J, 
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Many a periodical will find its way to 

Ta ne a ee oe ee 

one magazine Will while away the leisure of 

will amuse when entertainment is well-nigh 





ide to be taken to the office the next 
a er ¢ efficient expert, that maga 
€ ( I ent has bee lanted b € 
Instrume n the develo t of fact 





SERVICE 


as - nat . ae 
™ ientific American lever ends in the iit 
entertainment 1s neither its aim nor purp 
1 1 +} } a ; 
l ] i Ly \ nN e business Nn 
] Sa on ] © ‘ . 
( easing field of industrial advancem 
i e objective ervice to the business ma 
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ind ( ma 1 that have a present-« 
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benefit these forces of Invention Science 


CIENTIFIC AMERICAN of t 
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aim and purposk 


Scientific American Publishing Company 
Publishers f 
TENTIFIC AMERICAN 


S< 
tl New York 


I 


se $5.00 
lose $1.00 





But both these magazines end in the lhbrary 


‘riodical is studied thoughtfully, then blue-marked and 


it finds a permanent place in man’s 


And such a periodical is SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


bringing him practical explanation and discussion on 
ly discoveries 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


Founded 1845 


the library table of every man’s home; 


his evening in pleasant fiction; another 
necessary to the tired man of busines 
their life is a matter of a few hours 


1 
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morning to be shown to the foreman, 


azine has established a serious purpose; 


ice, and that magazine becomes an 
Such a magazine lives 
everyday endeavor 


shop or mine. 
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ent Service 
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¥ ( ee-qua 
( oO ce le ote 1 1 pu li ( ep, the 
world’ OLTE 
American stands out as America’s authen- 
ti ( actical information, backed by three- 
quarters of : ntury of unw: ‘ring editorial policy to give its readers ; ale. 
juartel ta century I unwavering edi rat Ppoucy give 10S readers a Valu 
} | Y ) + o +1 - - , +" : » M4 
able record of every development in the world of Industry, Applied Science, 
Invention and Discoveries; such information to be translated from the blue- 
<4 . eftisrre wn? —, ¢ | J ¢ rctanaAnht! Par ¢ " an 
rints, specifications, maps and scales o an understandable, readable, and 
oe ee } aA PAY Oe, ¥ 1 by tl os oi 1 
a icabie a cle tna may be immediately ygraspet VY the iaymen, tor whose 


and Industry are constantly in’ motion 


yesterday—that it continues in the 
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be without 


“SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


It is the supplement to the thinking man’s 
B 


newspaper. $5.00a year for 52 number 
; Scientific American 
: Publishing Company 
5 Woolworth Bldg. :: New York 
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FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 


Comes to you with all the goodness 
and virtues possessed and exemplified 
by the EVANS’ beverages for the past 
134 years. 


CHECONA EVANS’ BEVERAGE is brewed on the 
same spot on the banks of the Hudson by the 
4th generation of the same family in the same 
scrupulous manner as all the preceding Evans’ 
products. It is non-intoxicating and conforms 
in every particular to present-day requirements 
and amendments. It is a beverage of sterling 
worth and reputation, with certain benefits and 
manifold pleasures for the critical drinker. 
Try it at Leading Hotels and Restaurants. 
Supplied in Cases by Progressive Dealers. 
C. H. Evans & Sons Est. 1786 Hudson, N. Y. 





THOUSANDS OF MEN IND WOMEN onal 


UNITARIANS "i incre 
If ou find it difficul t 


whole d of your church seer 1 1 free literature t 





Pas ‘fee. D. 25 tne Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Real HARRIS, LEWIS, and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 
Direct from the Makers 


Light weights for ladies and medium for gen- 
tlemen. Patterns and prices on application. 
S. A. NEWALL & SONS Dept. H. Stornoway, Scotland 


State shade desired and whether for 





gentiemen’'s or ladies’ wear 














Old Sown Canoes 


EVERY STROKE COUNTS 
Laze along in the alder shadows or shoot through 
swift water, an ‘Old Town Canoe” will obey every 
move of your paddle. Light as a bubble, gracefulasa 
swan, but staunch as a scow. Write for catalog. 
3000 canoesin stock. $67 up. At dealer’s or factory. 


Old Town Canoe Co. 913 Fourth St., Old Town, Me., U. S: A. 




















Esterbrook Lens 


Made in America 
Used ‘round the world 





Esterbrook 
Probate Pen No. 313 


Ask for it by name. Satis- 
fies as no other light stub pen 
can. Made to use freely and 
stand wear—smooth, corro- 
sion resisting, durable. The 
hand enjoys the gentle, easy 
running over any paper surface 
this stub pen makes possible. 

Easy to get—easy to write 
with. 


THE ESTERBROOK 
PEN MFG. CO. 
10-22 COOPER STREET 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Esterbrook Pens 
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| The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
C ough, Spasmodic 
| Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 


“Used while you sleep.” 
and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 
Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of 
Whooping-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it 
nips the common cold before it has achance of develop- 


Simple, safe 
Vapor ized 


ing into something worse, and experience shows that @ 
neglected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs Ballington Booth says: **No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.’’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the 
congestion, assuring restful nights. 

It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of 
successful use 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 23 

I Cr ene Ant Throat 17 ts for the ritated throat, m 
posed of s k. | € and Cre ene They can't 
arm you “Ot y r druggist ort iu in Sta 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 > Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
















Wonderful 


Acousticon 
With the Smaller Ear Piece 
wit ntatee You Hear 







There ger any nee d for r you to hear imperfectly, 
tre 1 ! UOUS In any way. 
¢ 10W cakeien clearly with the 


ir new Acousticon it is 
er. 

testified to the won 
icon, and we feel safe 
iring to accept with 
ely at our risk the 


‘aces Dailies 
| For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


give it a fair trial in your own home 
If it does not make you hear, 

of exper ise to you for the trial, 
$ ness policy to have none but 
u r That's the only kind 
"Write ame your FREE TRIAL today. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1313 Candler Bidg., New York 
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we now have. 
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Goggles for Eyes 
Luden's forThroat 


Forget dust or damp 
air; soothe the nose 
and throat. 


Look for Luden 
yellow package 


LUDENS: 









GIVE QUICK RELIEF 




















Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or cal- 
lus loosens and can be lifted 
off with the fingers with- 
out even a twinge of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft corns, also 
corns between the toes and hardened 
calluses. Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. You 
feel no pain when applying it or 
afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
' 7 let a corn ache twice. 


\ Small bottles can be had at any 
drug storeinthe U.S. or Canada 
THE EDWARD WESLEY CoO, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ASPIRIN . 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies gen- 
uine Aspirin introduced in 1900 





Insist on unbroken packages 


BAYER-TABLET 


of ASPIRIN 


Boxes of 12 tablets 
Bottles of 24 and 100 
Also capsules 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








| Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 


[ey 3 Complexion 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Talcum 35. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cutieura, Dept. B, Boston.’ 




















The Key to the Land 
By Frederick F. Rockwell 


Full of practical information, gained by act- 
ual experience, is this book which recounts the 
“making good” of a city man in the country. 
The author has made a story out of actual hap- 
penings and results achieved. A business man 
determined to try his luck in the country, with 
a capital of a few hundred dollars. His new 
methods were criticized by the conservative far- 
mers, but they were soon glad to follow the city 
man’s example. Illustrated. $1.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Little Accidents 


often produce painful if not serious 
results. Whether it is a pounded 
thumb, a bruise or a cut, for safe- 
ty’s sake treat it immediately with 


Absorbi new’ 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


the handy and dependable home 
doctor that always brings relief. 


Absorbine, Jr., is an antiseptic, germicide 
and liniment combined — healing and 
soothing, bringing prompt relief from 
aches and pains and preventing little cuts 


and bruises from becoming serious. 


Can be used with absolute safety by chil- 
dren and grown-ups. It does not stain 
and leaves no oily residue. 


$1.25 a bottle at your druggists or 
postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


432 Temple Street 


Springfield, Mass. 
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HOTEL. RESORT. AND TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


1907-EveRyY MONTH IN 7 MaGazines -1920 

Atlantic Monthly Century as a s Review of Reviews 

Scribner's The Canadian Wo s Work Write to these 

places &refer to WHERE-TO GO, 8 acon St., Boston, Mass. 
A SE EE ER 
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AV. Paradise 

—land of perpetual June. 

Drowse on Waikiki’s sun-bathed coral 
beach. Splash in the placid sea, luxuri 
ously warm. Ride the crests of long 
roaring breakers in an outrigger C2 ) 
Would you know the flavor of lus 
tropie fruits, the fragrance of i 
flowers, the thrill of gazing into the fiery 
heart of Kilauea, the LIVING VOI 
CANO on the island of Hawaii? Then 
come to Mark Twain’s “loveliest fleet of 
islands that lies anchored in any ocean 
See Hapeakala on Maui, wreatest extinet 
voleanw ; the grand canyon of Kauai, 
with its inagie vistas. The HAWAIIAN 
MISSIONS CENTENNIAL at Honolulu, 
April ll to 19. 

Regular steamer service from San Fran- 
cisco and between the islands Good 
motor roads. Palatial hotels. Attractive 
bungalows. For rates ask nearest rail 
way agent. For descriptive booklets 
and further information write Hawali 
Tourist Bureau branch office, 201 Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, or 


|AWAI TOURIST BUREA]] 


Honolulu 


TEMPLE TOURS 


EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
Moderate Prices —<— Satisfaction. 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 





























ENNEITTS TRAVEL BUREAU 


Tickets ~Tours of Distinction 


|, CHINA, WEST INDIES, EUROPE 
606 FIETH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
Automobile Tours in England So.2'sc= 


ishman Parties met iu London and accommodation 





poms juring trip. Mrs. Clive Miller, care of 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, 16 Exchange Pl. N.Y 
Afewt mete 
Goto Europe at our ‘Expense eae 
smal) parties Tt sURS. 


Box WG426, Wi RE mors n ay aware 























Now it’s 
SWITZERLAND 
again— 
the land of unlimited 
possibilities for the 
vacationists 
Write for Pac chet 110 enclos 


ing 10¢ i. a which will 
wring y¢ the ‘t imous Hotel 
Gui le an id other literature. 


SWISSFEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Ave., New York 














SEEKING A SUMMER CAMP? 


The SUMMER CAMP SECTION 
in the front part of this issue 
offers a real help :: es 4 




















“ +» American 
‘A:B:A’ 2a, Cheques 
the BEST funds for travelers 


For particulars ask your bank or write to 
Bankers Trust Company, New York City. 
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EUROPE IN 1920 


HERE have always been many incentives to travel 

abroad—rest, recreation, desire for familiarity with 
the enjoyment of the historic spots, the architectural 
monuments, the art treasures of the Old World. This 
year there is added to all these.existing appeals, a new 
force that draws one’s eyes and heart to the rising sun. 
It is the desire to pay homage to those who have 
fallen, and see with one’s own eyes the scenes of the 
world’s greatest war. 

Our large organization has acquired the most valu- 
able practical expérience in connection with the special 
conditions existing to-day and is completely prepared 
to give the smooth-working, helpful, comfortable ser- 
vice for which the name of Thos. Cook & Son stands. 

Send for schedules: itineraries include France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, Great Britain, ete. 


THOS. COOK & SON, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 
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“Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 


Sleep that wake 


s in laughing day, 








Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned in schools.” 
—WHITTIER, 


A Summer Camp 
for your boys or girls? 


Thinking about what's best for 
them next summer? Then turn 
to the Summer Camp Section of 


Harper’s Magazine 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine 
that you find the announcements 
of more summer camps, as well 
as private and preparatory schools 
and colleges, than in any other 
publication—the widest, the best, 
and the most dependable selection. 
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ANCHOR 


Regular Services 
NEW YORK-LIVERPOOL 
NEW YORK-CHERBOURG-SOUTHAMPTON 
N. Y.-PLYMOUTH - HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON 
N.Y.-PLYMOUTH-CHERBOURG-LIVERPOOL 
NEW YORK-PLYMOUTH-HAVRE-LONDON 
NEW YORK-L’DERRY-GLASGOW 
NEW YORK— 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Schedules on 


application 


21-24 State St. 
New York 


or Branches 


and Agencies 
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AMERICAN (@:";)EXPRESS 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
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The 9 
American Traveler 


Europe in 





in Europe-192° 


1920 


Send for this free booklet of 
practical information 


IT SOLVES YOUR 
TRAVEL PROBLEM 
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AMERICAN EXPRES. 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 





Timely Tours 
Consider Now The Far East 


Your plans for this Summer's Ameri- Sailing from San Francisco March 6, 
can Tours. The Midnight Sun Tour April 27, June 26. Visiting Japan, 
Korea, China, The Philippines. Also 
Cherry Blossom Tour from Seattle, 
March 16, Japan only. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Wherever you travel carry those spendable everywhere—American Express 
Travelers Cheques—The Universal Currency 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 65 Broadway, N. Y. 


to Alaska and the Great Circle Tours 
to the National Parks. 
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MY ROP 
PERLEY 


RAVELERS who value luxury, comfort 
and quiet distinction place their certain de- 
pendence upon the Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. 


Be sure the Hartmann Red <= is on the trunk you buy. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMP: ae 
Racine, Wis. 


“<7 San 


HARPMANN 


TRADE - MARK 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 
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Just a Letter from a Guest at The MANOR, Asheville, N. C. 


January 19, 1920. 


Dear Vi 
found the 
always been looking, the 


place for which 






kind of who have trav- 


ms, elled the 


~ ony 
ete maintained does not exist in America 


t place you 


world over, have always 





a place supremely comfortable and appealing 
through eve ry sets to the highest ideals of person- 
al individuality. As you will see from the heading 
it is The Manor at Asheville, North Carolina. An 
English-like inn it styles itself; perched some 2,500 
feet up on i beautiful hillside in the “Land of the 
Sky’’—a sky so close at hand that by day it is Visibly 
pinned to earth by Mt. Pisgah and its neighboring 
peaks, while at night the stars seem only the twink- 
ling neighborin 

The Inn itself is 
Your first entrance is into a living-room with no 


lights of a heaven just beyond. 
synonymous with comfort. 
vaguest suggestion of hotel lobby, lounge or office, 
where the most homeloving body, the most timor- 

Around 
built with 


ous traveller, could not but feel at ease 
a small are of a circle the hotel is 
porches covered and uncovered on either front, 
and from these porches as well as from every 
window of the Inn a vista offers through or over 
the tops of trees to the close-lying hills just 
friendiy little 
dotted here and there with beautiful homes—and 
out beyond these to the high peaks of the Southern 
Alleghanies 


esty and dignity that belong by right to the great 


rippling things, tree-covered and 


far enough away to uphold the maj- 


mountains of the world and yet in this land, half 
earth, half sky 


The call of these mountains is n 


so intimately a part of the whole 
it only intimate 
but insistent, too. They seem to invite you to 
thei 


to do because the roads leading out from 


climb to very tops and, fortunately, this is an 
easy thin 
Asheville in every direction, across every range, are 
wonderful— wonderfully beautiful and most aston- 
ishingly good——state highways of macadam and 
well built dirt roads In addition to these a thou- 
sand trails, « sily traversed on horseback—and 
even in this age of Asheville is famous for 


lead through the wonderful forests, for- 


gasoline, 
its horses 
ests almost primeval, so untouched by man do they 
seem, save for the little lane that opens before you. 

The best known and perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the auto drives is over the Government 
road to Pisgah National Forest and Game Preserve 
and on up to the top of Mt. Pisgah itself—the top 
of the world it seems as you stand perched on the 
summit and look down, down, into the green 
valleys below. This is an all day trip, but never 
in a fetime could a day be more deliciously spent 
than in a visit to Pisgah the Beautiful. 





ane HHlANOY 


Albemarle Park ~ Asheville. N.C. 


Sunset Mountain will beckon for you at its own 
especial hour. This is a comparatively short drive, 
but the road is one of Asheville’s greatest prides, 
perfect in construction and upkeep, and with every 
mile of ascent revealing some new beauty of these 
Pisgah, Mitchell, Richland, 


majestic peaks against a sunset sky of 


Southern mountains 
Balsam 
saffron and gold. 

If you are minded to see to what extent man 
may improve upon nature, a short spin through 
the Biltmore Estate Property will 
tremely interesting. This is undoubtedly the 
most wonderful private park in America. Mill- 
ions of dollars and the most expert knowledge in 


prove ex- 


the world have been used in schemes of forestry 
and along horticultural lines with a result that is 
marvelous. At every turn of the road there is 
some new vivid picture of exquisite color framed in 
dark green fir or pine. 

Well—I could write of these drives forever, but 
what is the use? It is enough to say that every 
inch of this glorious Land of the Sky is accessible 
by auto, or horse-drawn carriage, or, perhaps, best 
of all, on horseback, and that on every day 
throughout the year some new beauty may be 
sought and found 

The dining-room of The Inn is bright and cheery 
with flowers on every table; the maids, dusky- 
hued, soft-voiced and smiling. The food is the 
food of the Southland, famous in every quarter 
of the globe for its profusion and its delicious 
qualities. With every mouthful you eat, you are 
reminded of some story of the hospitality, the 
loaded tables of the Carters and the Randolphs, 
the Pages and the Witherspoons. 

Just one thing more if you come—or, rather 
when you come to The Manor, because I am sure 
that you will not be able to resist the lure of the 
place—be sure to bring your golf paraphernalia. 
The links of the Asheville Country Club are 
famous from one end of the continent to the other, 
or, for that matter, wherever the game is played. 
The Club is just around the corner, so to speak, 
from The Manor, and its courtesies are offered to 
Manor guests. And, surely, if you have any kinks 
in the golfing matter of your brain, they will be 
straightened out on this lovely green course, in this 
soft sweet air, in this nerve-relaxing atmc.phere 
of the Land of the Sky. 

Just come and see it all for yourself—in the 
spring or early summer if you want to be conven- 
tional, but it is an all the year round resort, and, 
I have it on the best authority, that every month 
is the most attractive. But come and no proving 
will be necessary. 

Love always to the Kiddies and Him. 

Brix. 





















































































VERDUN 


The Heart of American France 


Experienced travelers, especially those aware of the unprecedented conditions 
today, know that Verdun is the center for those who wish to see the battle front, 
especially the vital Argonne-Meuse and St. Mihiel—the two points where American 
valor and military genius showed forth most splendidly. Verdun is the one point 
from which to radiate. 

The one way to be comfortable in Verdun today is through membership in a 
Raymond-W hitcomb tour; for we have secured the only comfortable, modern, sani- 
tary quarters in Verdun itself for our tour-emembers. This makes it possible for 
us to offer “The Best in Travel” even on our journeys to the scenes of the war's 
mightiest struggles, where war’s wounds still show, where pilgrims may pay homage 
to American valor, where the student may get the greatest object-lessons in all 
history. 


Raymond-Whitcomb Tours 


European Tours, including or omitting the battlefields, leave every week or 
oftener; last from six weeks to four months; wide range of interest—France 
and Belgium, the Riviera, French Alps, Chateau Country, Italy, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Algeria, and Tunisia. 





Other Tours to California, Pacific Northwest, Alaska, 
South America, Japan-China, and Round the W rid. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 4. 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 








Chief European Office: 
2 Place de l'Opera, Paris 
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From the New York Times, 
Friday, January loth ( 
“Britain, Facing War 
With Reds, Calls Council 
in Paris; Allies to Arm 
Poles; London Sees 
Storm Coming — Semi- 
Official Statement 
Warns Nation Near East 
Is Astir 
‘London, January 15 

Before peace with Ger- 
many isa week old, the 
British public has been 
brought up sharply 


against the possibility of 
another war.” 














Why This Shift 
About Russia 
Overnight? 


O you know why this shift was 
made overnight P 
know why the United States al- 
lowed itself to be drawn by Europe 
into a Russian policy for two years 





From the New York Times, 
Saturday, Jan. lith, 1920 
“No War With Russia, 
Allies To Trade With 
Her; Blockade Suddenly 


Raised By Paris Council: 
Premiers Reverse 
Stand” 


“Paris, January 16 
The Alles will reopen 
commercial relations 
with the Russians at 
Do you once. This momentous 
decision was taken here 
late today and complete- 
ly reverses the former 
Allied policy of a pacific 
blockade.”* 











only to be left holding the sack P 
If the new policy of trading with Russia is the right one, 
why have the people of the United States allowed them- 


selves to be so long misled ? 


What Does It Mean? 


A thousand questions are in your mind and in ours. 
Is the Bolshevist army a real fighting power? Is 
the Red Army for defense or for a great drive on 
Europeand Asia? Are the peasants really support- 
ing the Bolshevists P 

What was Bolshevism in 1917? What is it now? 
Are ignorant peasants and workmen managing great 
factories or has industry been put back under the 
control of experienced technical menP Are the 
peasants working land in a communistic system or 


are they holding it in private ownership? Are chil- 
dren brought up by the State instead of by their 
parents? Domen and women marry? 


Is Eastern Siberia to be cut off as anew State under 
permanent Japanese domination? Is Great Britain 
preparing to deal with the Soviet Government fol- 
lowing the lifting of the blockadeP Is it to be 
peace or war with the Soviet Government? If war, 
are we to send an army? If peace, will we recog- 
nize the Soviet Government? Read 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
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The Acid Test (International Policies toward 
Russia) by Norman Hapgood 


The Red War (Military Situation) 
by Roustam Bek 


Old Russia in the New World (Photographs) 


Japan's Lone Hand (Japan in Siberia) 
by Paul S. Reinsch 


by Gleb Uspensky 

Russian Fairy Tales (Insert in Color) 

Black Bread and Tea by Isaac McBride 
(Experiences Inside the Red Lines) 


Ivan, The Peasant 





Contents of the Russian Issue of ASIA 


Trading With the Co-operatives By John Foord 
Bolshevist Rhymes (a Primer for Peasants) 
The Scaffolding of the New Russia (Industrial 
Organization 
By Wilfred Humphries 
Staged in The Caucasus (British Policies) 
By Jackson Fleming 
By Rose Strunsky 
By Olive Gilbreath 
Inside View of Soviet Russia (Study of Bolshev- 
ism in Operation) by V. Anickov 


Peter Karpovich 
Treasure of Kungar 








In ASIA you have these questions answered by 
Paul S. Reinsch, who lately resigned as minister to 
China, and who knows the inside of the Siberian 
situation; Norman Hapgood; John Foord, editor of 
ASIA, eminent student of economics and commerce; 
Isaac McBride and Wilfred Humphries, both eye- 
witnesses of what has been going on inside Soviet 
Russia; Jackson Fleming, who tells of what is hap- 
pening in the Caucasus, that link of world-wide 
importance to the British Empire. 


In this issue of ASIA you will find an all-round 
story of Russia, for Russia is too vast to be ap- 
proached from one point of view. You will find 
the personal story, the military story, the political 
and social story, and with this you will find the 
story of the spirit of the Russian people. You will 
come in contact with the bigness and greatness of 
Russia’s people and of herresources. You willsee 
America’s wonderful opportunity for winning the 
eternal friendship of the Russian people. 


Russian Fairy Tales 
Special Art Insert in Color 


ASIA is a beautiful magazine. ‘‘So beautiful,” 
said one of our subscribers, ‘‘that it ought not tobe 
a magazine. Each issue should be bound in leather 
covers to be kept for all time.’”’ 


If you want beauty in a magazine, you will find it 
in ASIA. If you want vision, you will find it in 
ASIA. Ifyou want information that cannot be found 
anywhere else, you will find it in ASIA. 


Special Offer Open Only Until April 30, 1920 


ASIA is a magazine produced with great care, to 
be read with leisurely pleasure, but it must be 
bought quickly. Twice in the last few months, 
complete issues have disappeared from the news- 
stands, shortly after publication, leaving hundreds 
of people unable to get their copy. Therefore, this 
special offer. 





the Near Eastern and the Russian numbers, without additional cost, with a yearly subscription. HM3-20 


A Fourteen Months’ Tour of the Orient 


ASIA deals exclusively with the great continent—and is different from any other 
magazine published. To show you the richness and wonder of the Orient as dis- 
closed in its pages—we make this special offer. ASIA sells for 35 cents per copy. 
Through this offer the price is practically cut more than athird. Every member 
of your family will like the magazine. There are on an average fifty to sixty 
beautiful illustrations; an eight page art insert printed on art paper. You 
will go on a caravan route through Asia—penetrate and explore the cradle 
of civilization and religion—the storehouse of centuries-old tradition. 

The subscription rate will soon go up from $3.00 to $3.50. This offer saves you $1.90. 


ASIA is an expensive magazine to make and will be more so in the future. Only the 
best of everything, paper, printing, art work, goes into the making of ASIA. Hence 


the rise may go into effect without further notice. 


Up to April 30, 1920, we will accept a two years’ subscription at the special 
Price of $5.00 and subscriptions for a longer period, minimum two years, at 
the special price of $2.50 per year. We can do this in spite of our increasing 
costs, because of savings incidental to the handling of your subscription 
and our ability to gauge requirements in advance. Send the coupon now. 


ASIA PUBLISHING CO., 627 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 




















LexingtonAv. 


New York, N.Y. 


I desire to receive 
ASIA, the American 
Magazine on the Orient, 
for one year. Enclosed 
is $3.00. 1 am to receive 
the Near Eastern and Russian 
numbers without additional cost. 


Name...cccccccscccccccccccsseccces 
Address...... eocce coccee eeecseces eoee 


Business or profession ........+ee++eeee05 ée0 
Canada, $3.50 Foreign, $4.00 
SPECIAL OFFER 


For two or more years’ subscription remit at the rate 
of $2.50 per year domestic; $3.00 Canadian; $3.50 Foreign 





Keep Young while 
Growing Old 


, e TH. is often a matter of 
nerves rather than of years. 
You see that proven almost 
every day—this man of thirty 
with nerves wrecked and old 
before his time—that man, sixty 
but bright-eyed, sprightly be- 
cause he kept his nerves youth- 
ful. 


It is in this care of the nerves that 
Sanatogen is of real service. For to the 
hungry nerves, impoverished by over 
drafts, Sanatogen brings just the foods 
they must have for speedy restoration 
to health—pure albumen and organi 
phosphorus in easily taken-up form. 

And by its kindly tonic action Sana- 
togen helps bring back the ease of diges- 
tion, the restful slumber of youth. 

If the enthusiastic letters of thou- 
sands of physicians and the grateful 
praise of people everywhere mean any- 
thing—you surely will not delay giving 
Sanatogen its opportunity to help you. 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.20 
up 

Grand Prize, 
International Congress of Medicine, 


London, 1913 
Werile jor ou leresling Jree booklet lo 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc 
115 West 18th St., New York City 





Col. Henry Watterson, the noted 
editor, writes: “I do not believe I could 
have recovered my vitality, as I have 

edone, without Sanatogen operating 
equally upon the digestive organs and 


nerve centers 





Endorsed by Physician the World Over 


FOOD-TONIC 


APPROVED BY SCIENCE 
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| PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO OO, 
| 
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To be fashionable a cigarette need not smoker, for, not only does Fatima’s “just- 

} be expensive. In fact, at most exclusive enough-Turkish” blend lack the oily 
clubs and smart hotels the preference is heaviness of the expensive, straight 

for a relatively inexpensive cigarette Turkish cigarette, but it retains, at the 

Fatima. same time, a smoothness and richness 

Of course, it is only logical that Fatima not to be found in blends less fortu- 

. should appeal to the discriminating nately balanced.  Kiggettny a 


| LATINA 


{ Sensible Cigarelle 
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agi the swirl of the dance, then 
the rush for Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale. How it dances in the glass—s« 
golden, so bubbling, and so sparkling 
cold! You're refreshed from top to 
toe before you’re half way through 
the bottle, for Clicquot is a rare blend 
of pure Jamaica ginger, real juices of 
« lemon and lime, cane sugar, and de. 


~ liciously pure spring water. 


It’s now the best of form to serve 


Clicquot on all social occasions. 
Buy it by the case from your grocer 
or druggist, and serve on every oc- 
\ ‘ casion. 
THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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GINGER re 
ng Ow? 
The Ci quot Club 


Mass US? 
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DEPENDABILITY 


ATLAS-WHITE 


Cement for the finish coat of 
stucco—used alone for pure, scin- 
tillating white; or mixed with 
color aggregates for any desired 
color scheme. 





Write for our t ‘Infor t Homel 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 
New York Bostor Philadelphia Savannah 


Chi 


ig Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 

















The Flavor of Ripe Crab-Apples 


| [PE, red crab-apples and granu-  Beech-Nut Bacon, Beech-Nut Pea- 


lated sugar — cooked to a jelly nut Butter, Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili 

in silver-lined kettles—that’sall. And Sauce, Pork and Beans, Beech-Nut 
every precaution used to insure per-  MintsandChewingGum, GingerAle 
the Beech-Nut rule of favor first. 

One rule applies to all Beech-Nut Try a jar of Beech-Nut Crab- 


Jams, Jellies, and Marmalades—as to Apple Jelly today. 
BEECH-NUT de KING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
of Finest Flavor 


Beech-Nut 


Jams, Jellies 
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This takes the perplex 
out of paint perplexities 


Ever wished you had some sort of a book that told you in 
a right to the point way just what to do when you wanted to 
do some painting, varnishing, enameling or staining ? 

Ever wished you knew what made paint peel or chalk off 
and how to prevent it ? 

Ever wished you knew the kind of floor paint or varnish to 
‘S| use on old floors and the best way to treat a new one ? 
; Ever wished that some one would write a little book about 
| just these things and do it in an interesting, chatty kind of way, 
so you could find out the things you want to know and be told 
those you ought to know ? 

In short, you have wished over and over for a book that 
would take the pe rplex out of paint perplexities. 

The Happy fi. uppening Book is your answer. 

It's a ti ile of inside and out, told by one who has had a score 
of years’ personal experience with exac tly your kind of problems: 


113 He tells it to you just as if he were sitting right here by you 

Hs and having a friendly chat. 

15 Send 10c. in stamps for this Happy Happening Books 

: Lowe’s Paints and Varnishes are sold by the one best dealer in each town. 


Tee [owe Brothers coupany 


480 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
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CAANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 
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Cars of Comfort in 
ALL Seasons 


és JU may laugh at the rains and 
and the winds,— if 
you have a Chandler Sedan or Coupe. 
In fair weather or foul, there are no 
more pleasing cars than these two. 
Both are of handsome lines and finish, 
luxuriously upholstered and uncom- 
monly restful in the comfort of their 
The 
persons, when the auxiliary chairs are 
used, and the coupe seats four. 


the snows 


cushions. sedan seats seven 


The highest development of the 
modern coach-maker’s art is seen in 
these two handsome Chandler closed 
cars. Yet, mounted on the standard 
Chandler chassis, distinguished above 
others for its really marvelous motor, 
they are most fairly priced. 

The Chandler Sedan and Coupe 
are the selection of discriminating 
purchasers. May we show you these 
beautiful cars? 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 





























Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f. o. 6. Cleveland) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York Cable Address: ““CHANMOTOR” 
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Worn frogs and 
switches often 
cause small cuts, 
which are rapidly 
enlarged by the 
action of gravel 
and moisture. 
Ruts and track 
slots pinch the tire, 
wearing away the 
tread where their 
edges strike it. 

. = It is well to avoid 
| such placesas 
Hua! much as possible. 








Go to a Legitimate Dealer 
and Get a Legitimate Tire 


HIS year the American people will 
spend more than $900,000,000 for 
automobile tires. 


The cost is making even careless buy- 
ers think and inquire. 


And the more they inquire, the smaller 
will grow the influence of hearsay and 
the irresponsible tire dealers. 


* > * 


We have all met the man who takes 
his opinions ready-made. 


He tells everything he knows. He 
knows more about every car than the 
man who made it, where to buy the 
cheapest truck — how to get the biggest 
bargain in tires. He is the irrespon- 
sible dealer’s greatest ally. 


“Somebody says” and “everybody 
does” are responsible for more wrong 


= * 


impressions about tires than anything 
else you can think of. 
a * * 

What the thoughtful motorist is look- 
ing for is better tires. He goes toa legiti- 
mate dealer and gets a legitimate tire. 

The quality idea—the idea of a quality 
tire, of adealer who believes in quality— 
is commanding a greater respect froma 
larger portion of the motoring public all 
the time. 

It is the idea on which the United 
States Rubber Company was founded— 
on which it has staked a greater invest- 
ment than any other rubber organization 
in the world. 

Build a tire that will do more, a better 
tire than was built before, and you are 
sure of a large and loyal following. 

We have never been able to build 
enough U, S. Tires to go around. 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three Factories. The oldest and largest Rubber Organization in the Werld. Two hundred and thirty-five Branches 
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The man speaks: | The youth: 


**You can’t tell me anything about 
Ivory Soa I learned t ) appreci- 
ate itin the army. Getting hold 
of a cake of Ivory was like getting 
a letter from home. Used it for 
everything, when 1 had it—shav- 


’ 








ing, teeth-cleaning, shampoo, bath 
and laundry. There is no other 
soap that satisfies me now.”’ 


99#% PURE 
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E-MARK IS 


CYPRESS 


“The Wood Eternal” 


is accounted conspicuously fine for 
the inside trim of the building, es- 
| pecially for the kitchen. [t is not 
| “put on the warp” by steam and 
other forms of moisture, such as 
too often infest the kitchen. Then, 
the grain is handsome and it takes a 
most beautiful finish. Why should 
| not kitchens be attractive? Would 
it not help solve the servant  prob- 


lem? Cypress lasts and lasts and lasts 
and lasts —and always “behaves.” 





Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPART- 
MENT” help YOU. Our entire resources 


are at your service with Reliable Counsel 








Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1299 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1299 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





IDENTIFIED BY THE CYPRESS ASSN’S. REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 


| 

] SPECIFY AND INSIST ON “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS 
I 

IF IN ANY DOUBT, PLEASE WRITE US IMMEDIATELY. 


OK RK KOK OK OK 
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The VOSC Gra nd 


needs no introduction to those who un- 
& 
derstand real piano values. Its reputa- hs 
: , 2 
tion is world-wide, and is based upon 
generations of scientilic piano construc 
l Investigate it re ark ble quality 


ig mMé 
ar i its low pri e before buying 4 piano, 
We Challenge Comparisons | 
| 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY [) 
M 155 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | 






Next Time 


heart, nerves or di- 
gestion bother the 
coffee drinker, let 
him try a ten days 


change to 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


“'There’s a Reason” 

















BAKERS COCOA | 


is pure and delicious. 
Trade mark onevery 
package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.tTo. |f 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER,MASS. 
















































Fountain Pen 


In the Type you prefer most, the 
size you like best, with an irrid- 
ium tipped gold point that suits 


your kind of handwriting exactly 





Three Types 
Self-Filling. Regular and Safety 
$2.50 and up 


Sold by best dealers 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 
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